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Of  the  nature ,  accumulation^  and  employment ,  of  stock. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  that  rude  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  no  di- 
vision of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom 
made,  and  in  which  every  man  provides  every  thing 
for  himself,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  stock  should 
be  accumulated,  or  stored  up  before-hand,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  Every  man 
endeavours  to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his  own 
occasional  wants,  as.  they  occur.  When  he  is  hun- 
gry, he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is 
worn  out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first 
large  animal  he  kills  ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go 
to  ruin,  he  repairs  it,. as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees 
and  the  turf  that  are  nearest  it. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once  been 
thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a  man's  own 
labour  can  supply  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  occa- 
sional wants.    The  far  greater  part  of  them  are  sup- 
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plied  by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour,  which 
he  purchases  with  the  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  the  price  of  the  produce,  of  his  own.  But 
this  purchase  cannot  be  made  till  such  time  as  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour  has  not  only  been  com- 
pleted, but  sold.  A  stock  of  goods  of  different  kinds, 
therefore,  must  be  stored  up  somewhere,  sufficient  to 
maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  materials 
and  tools  of  his  work,  till  such  time  at  least  as  both 
these  events  can  be  brought  about.  A  weaver  can- 
not apply  himself  entirely  to  his  peculiar  business, 
unless  there  is  before-hand  stored  up  somewhere,  ei- 
ther in  his  own  possession,  or  in  that  of  some  other 
person,  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till 
he  has  not  only  completed,  but  sold  his  web.  This 
accumulation  must  evidently  be  previous  to  his  ap- 
plying his  industry  for  so  long  a  time  to  such  a  pe- 
culiar business. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  previous  to  the  division  of  labour,  so  la- 
bour can  be  more  and  more  subdivided  in  proportion 
only  as  stock  is  previously  more  and  more  accumulat- 
ed. The  quantity  of  materials  which  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  can  work  up,  increases  in  a  great  pro- 
portion as  labour  comes  to  be  more  and  more  subdi- 
vided ;  and  as  the  operations  of  each  workman  are 
gradually  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity, 
a  variety  of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented  for 
facilitating  and  abridging  those  operations;  As  the 
division  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order  to 
give  constant  employment  to  an  equal  number  of 
workmen,  an  equal  stack  of  ^provisions,  and  a  greater 
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stock  of  materials  and  tools  than  what  would  hare 
been  necessary  in  a  ruder  state  of  things,  must  be  ac- 
cumulated before-hand.  But  the  number  of  work- 
men in  every  branch  of  business  generally  increases 
with  the  division  of  labour  in  that  branch ;  or  rather 
it  is  the  increase  of  their  number  which  enables  them 
to  class  and  subdivide  themselves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  this  great  improvement  in  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,  so  that  accumulation  na- 
turally leads  to  this  improvement.  The  person  who 
employs  his  stock  in  maintaining  labour,  necessarily 
wishes  to  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
as  great  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible.  He  endea- 
vours, therefore,  both  to  make  among  his  workmen 
the  most  proper  distribution  of  employment,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  best  machines  which  he  can  ei- 
ther invent  or  afford  to  purchase.  His  abilities,  in 
both  these  respects,  are  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  stock,  or  to  the  number  of  people 
whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  industry* 
therefore,  not  only  increases  in  every  country  with 
the  increase  of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but>  in 
consequence  of  that  increase,  the  same  quantity  of  in- 
dustry produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  increase  of 
stock  upon  industry  and  its  productive  powers* 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  stock,  the  effects  of  its  accumula- 
tion into  capitals  of  different  kinds,  and  the  effects 
of  the  different  employments  of  those  capitals.  This 
book  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  what  are  the  differ- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN  that  rude  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  no  di- 
vision of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom 
made,  and  in  which  every  man  provides  every  thing 
for  himself,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  stock  should 
be  accumulated,  or  stored  up  before-hand,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  Every  man 
endeavours  to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his  own 
occasional  wants,  as.  they  occur.  When  he  is  hun- 
gry, he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is 
worn  out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first 
large  animal  he  kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go 
to  ruin,  he  repairs  it,. as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees 
and  the  turf  that  are  nearest  it. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once  been 
thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a  man's  own 
labour  can  supply  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  occa- 
sional wants.    The  fer  greater  part  of  them  are  sup- 
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been  profitably  hid  out  in  clearing,  draining,  inclos- 
ing, manuring,  and  reducing  it  into  the  condition 
most  proper  for  tillage  and  culture.  An  improved 
farm  may  very  justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  those  useful  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  and  by  means  of  which,  an  equal  circulating 
capital  can  afford  a  much  greater  revenue  to  its  em- 
ployer. An  improved  farm  is  equally  advantageous 
and  more  durable  than  any  of  those  machines,  fre- 
quently requiring  no  other  repairs  than  the  most  pro- 
fitable application  of  the  farmer's  capital  employed  in 
cultivating  it 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of 
all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society.  The 
acquisition  of  such  talents,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
acquirer  during  his  education,  study,  or  apprentice- 
ship, always  costs  a  real  expence,  which  is  a  capital 
fixed  and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  Those 
talents,  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  so  do 
they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs. The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or  in- 
strument of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges  la- 
bour, and  which,  though  it  costs  a  certain  expence, 
repays  that  expence  with  a  profit. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  stock  of  the  society  naturally  divides  itself* 
is  the  circulating  capital,  of  which  the  characteristic  is, 
that  it  affords  a  revenue  only  by  circulating  or  changing 
masters.    It  is  composed  likewise  of  four  parts. 

Rrpt,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all  the 
other  three  are  circulated  and  distributed  to  their 
proper  consumers* 
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Secondly,  of  the  stock  of  provisions  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier,  the  farmer, 
the  corn-merchant,  the  brewer,  &c.  and  from  the  sale 
of  wfyich  they  expect  to  derive  a  profit. 

Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether  rude, 
or  more  or  less  manufactured,  of  clothes,  furniture, 
and  building,  which  are  not  yet  made  up  into  any  of 
those  three  shapes,  but  which  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers,  the  manufacturers,  the  mercers,  and 
drapers,  the  timber-merchants,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  the  brick-makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  of  the  work  which  is  made 
up  and  completed,  but  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  not  yet  disposed 
of  or  distributed  to  the  proper  consumers ;  such  as 
the  finished  work  which  we  frequently  find  ready* 
made  in  the  shops  of  the  smith,  the  cabinet-maker, 
the  goldsmith,  the  jeweller,  the  china-merchant,  &c. 
The  circulating  capital  consists,  in  this  manner,  of  the 
provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work  of  all  kinds 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  dealers,  and 
of  the  money  that  is  necessary  &r  circulating  and 
distributing  them  to  those  who  are  finally  to  use  or 
to  consume  them. 

Of  these  four  parts,  thatee, — provisions,  materials, 
and  finished  work,  are,  either  annually  or  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  regularly  withdrawal  from  it,  and 
placed  either  in  die  fixed  capital,  or  in  the  stock  re* 
served  for  immediate  consumption. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived  from, 
and  requires  to  be  continually  supported  by,  a  circu* 
taring  capital.  All  useful  machines  and  instruments 
of  trade  are  originally  derived  from  a  circulating  ca* 
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pita!,  which  furnishes  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  who 
make  them.  They  require,  too,  a  capital  of  the  same 
kind  to  keep  them  in  constant  repair. 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  capital.  The  most  useful 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade  will  produce  no- 
thing, without  the  circulating  capital  which  affords 
the  materials  they  are  employed  upon,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  workmen  who  employ  them.  Land, 
however  improved,  will  yield  no  revenue  without  a 
circulating  capital,  which  maintains  the  labourers 
who  cultivate  and  collect  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  stock  which  may 
be  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  is  the  sole 
end  and  purpose  both  of  the  fixed  and  circulating 
capitals.  It  is  this  stock  which  feeds,  clothes,  and 
lodges  the  people.  Their  riches  or  poverty  depends 
upon  the  abundant  or  sparing  supplies  which  those 
two  capitals  can  afford  to  the  stock  reserved  for  im* 
mediate  consumption. 

So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital  being 
continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general  stock  of 
the  society,  it  must  in  its  turn  require  continual 
supplies,  without  which  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 
These  supplies  are  principally  drawn  from  three 
sources,  the  produce  of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  fish- 
eries. These  afford  continual  supplies  of  provisions 
and  materials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought 
up  into  finished  work,  and  by  which  are  replaced 
the  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work,  contin- 
ually withdrawn  from  tfce  circulating  capital.    From 
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mines  too,  is  drawn  what  is  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in 
money.  For  though,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, this  part  is  not,  like  the  other  three,  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  general  stock  of  the  society,  it 
must,  however,  like  ail  other  things,  be  wasted  and 
worn  out  at  last,  and  sometimes,  too,  be  either  lost 
or  sent  abroad,  and  must,  therefore,  require  conti- 
nual, though  no  doubt  much  smaller,  supplies. 

Land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  require  all  both  a  fix- 
ed and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them ;  and 
their  produce  replaces,  with  a  profit,  not  only  those 
capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the  society.  Thus  the 
former  annually  replaces  to  the  manufacturer  the 
provisions  which  he  had  consumed,  and  the  materials 
which  he  had  wrought  up  the  year  before ;  and  the 
manufacturer  replaces  to  the  farmer  the  finished  work 
which  he  had  wasted  and  worn  out  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is  annually  made  be- 
tween those  two  orders  of  people,  though  k  seldom 
happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the  one,  and  the 
manufactured  produce  of  the  other,  are  directly  bar- 
tered for  one  another;  because  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  farmer  sells  his  corn  and  his  cattle,  his  flax 
and  his  wool,  to  the  very  same  person  of  whom  he 
chooses  to  purchase  the  clothes,  furniture,  and  in- 
struments of  trade,  which  he  wants.  He  sells,  there- 
fore, his  rude  produce  for  money,  with  which  he  can 
purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufactured 
produce  he  has  occasion  for.  Land  even  replaces,  in 
part  at  least,  the  capitals  with  which  fisheries  and  mines 
are  cultivated.   It  is  the  produce  of  land  which  draws 
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the  fish  from  the  waters ;  and  it  is  the  produce  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  which  extracts  the  minerals 
from  its  bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines*  and  fisheries,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  proper  application  of  the  capitals  employ- 
ed about  them*  When  the  Capitals  are  equal,  and 
equally  well  applied,  it  is  in  proportion  to  their  na- 
tural fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tolerable  security, 
every  man  of  common  understanding  will  endeavour 
to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command,  in  pro- 
curing either  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit.  If 
it  is  employed  in  procuring  present  enjoyment,  it  is 
a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  If  it  is 
employed  in  procuring  future  profit,  it  must  pro-' 
cure  this  profit  either  by  staying  with  him,  or  by  go- 
ing from  him.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  fixed*  in  the 
other  it  is  a  circulating,  capital.  A  man  must  be 
perfectly  crazy,  who,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  secu- 
rity, does  not  employ  all  the  stock  which  he  com- 
mands, whether  it  be  his  own,  or  borrowed  of  other 
people,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  three  ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  where  men 
are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of  their  superiors, 
they  frequently  bury  and  conceal  a  great  part  of  their 
stock,  in  order  to  have  it  always  at  hand  to  carry  with 
them  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  of  their  being 
threatened  with  any  of  those  disasters  to  which  they 
consider  themselves  as  at  all  times  exposed.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  common  practice  in  Turkey,  in  Indostan, 
and,  I  believe,  in  most  other  governments  of  Asia.  It 
teems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  among  our  an- 
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cestors  during  the  violence  of  the  feudal  government* 
Treasure-trove  was,  in  those  times,  considered  as  no 
contemptible  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  greatest  sove- 
reigns in  Europe.  It  consisted  in  such  treasure  as  was 
found  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  to  which  no  parti- 
cular person  could  prove  any  right*  This  was  regard- 
ed, in  those  times,  as  so  important  an  object,  that  it 
was  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  sovereign, 
and  neither  to  the  finder  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  unless  the  right  to  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
latter  by  an  express  clause  in  his  charter*  It  was  put 
upon  the  same  footing  with  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which,  without  a  special  clause  in  the  charter,  were 
never  supposed  to  be  comprehended  in  the  general 
grant  of  the  Jands,  though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin, 
and  coal,  were,  as  things  of  smaller  consequence. 
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Of  money,  considered  as  a  particular  branch  of  the  general 
stock  of  the  society,  or  of  the  e$pence  ofmsdntmning  the 
national  capital* 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  first  book,  that  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  resolves  itself 
into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays  the  wages  of  the 
labour,  another  the  profits  of  the  stock,  and  a  third 
the  rent  of  the  land  which  had  been  employed  in  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  them  to  market :  that  there  are, 
indeed,  some  commodities  of  which  the  price  is  made 
up  of  two  of  those  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  the  profits  of  stock ;  and  a  very  few  in  which  it 
consists  altogether  in  one,  the  ^ages  of  labour  ;  but 
that  the  price  of  every  commodity  necessarily  resolves 
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itself  into  some  one  or  other,  or  all  of  these  three 
parts ;  every  part  of  it  which  goes  neither  to  rent  nor 
.  to  wages,  being  necessarily  profit  to  somebody* 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been  observed,  with 
regard  to  every  particular  commodity,  taken  sepa- 
rately, it  must  be  so  with  regard  to  all  the  commo- 
dities which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  every  country,  taken  com- 
plexly. The  whole  price  or#  exchangeable  value  of 
that  annual  produce  must  resolve  itself  into  the  same 
three  parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of* 
their  labour,  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or  the  rent  of  * 
their  land* 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country  is  thus  di- 
vided among,  and  constitutes  a  revenue  to,  its  differ- 
ent inhabitants  ;  yet,  as  in  the  rent  of  a  private  estate 
we  distinguish  between  the  gross  rent  and  the  neat 
rent,  so  may  we  likewise  in  the  revenue  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  country. 

The  gross  rent  of  a  private  estate  comprehends 
whatever  is  paid  by  the  former  ;  the  neat  rent,  what 
remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
pence  of  management,  of  repairs,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessary charges ;  or  what,  without  hurting  his  estate, 
he  can  afford  to  place  in  his  stock  reserved  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  or  to  spend  upon  his  table, 
equipage,  the  ornaments  of  his  house  and  furniture, 
his  private  enjoyments  and  amusements.  His  real 
wealth  is  in  proportion,  not  to  his  gross,  but  to  his 
neat  rent. 

The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
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country  comprehends  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour  j  the  neat  revenue,  what  re»- 
snakis  free  to  them,  after  deducting  the  expence  of 
maintaining,  first,  their  fixed,  and,  secondly,  their 
<rircuhting,  capita},  or  what,  without  encroaching 
upon  then-  capital,  they  can  place  in  their  stock  re- 
served  for  immediate  consumption,  or  spend  upoi* 
their   subsistence,  conveniences,  and  amusements; 
"Their  real  wealth  too,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  their 
Ijross,  but  to  their  neat  revenue. 
*   The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fiied  capi- 
fal  must  evidently  be  excluded  from  the  neat  revenue 
<©f  the  society.     Neither  the  materials  necessary  for 
supporting  their  useful  machines  and  instruments  of 
trade,  their  profitable  buildings,  &c.  nor  the  produce 
of  the  labour  necessary  for  fashioning  those  materials 
into  the  proper  form,  can  ever  make  any  part  of  it. 
The  price  of  that  labour  may  indeed  make  a  part  of 
ft ;  as  the  workmen  so  employed  may  place  the  whole 
value  of  their  wages  in  their  stock  reserved  for  imme- 
<Kate  consumption.  But  in  other  sorts  of  labour,  both 
the  price  an&  the  produce  go  to  this  stock;  the  price 
to  that  of  the  workmen,  the  produce  to  that  of  other 
people,  whose  subsistence,  conveniences,  and  amuse- 
ments, are  augmented  by  the  labour  of  those  workmen*. 
The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to  enable  the  same 
number   of   labourers  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work.     In  a  farm  where  aH  the  necessary 
buildings,  fences,  drains,  communications,  &c.  are  in 
tfhe  most  perfect  good  order,  the  same  number  of  la- 
bourers and  labouring  cattle  will  raise  a  much  great* 
er  produce,' than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and!  equally 
Vol-.  II,  B 
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good  ground,  but  not  furnished  with  equal  conve- 
niences. In  manufactures,  the  same  number  of  hands* 
assisted  with  the  best  machinery,  will  work  up  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  with  more  imperfect 
instruments  of  trade.  The  expence  which  is  properly 
laid  out  upon  a  fixed  capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  re* 
paid  with  great  profit,  and  increases  the  annual  pro* 
duce  by  a  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  sup- 
port which  such  improvements  require.  This  support* 
however,  still  requires  a  certain  portion  of  that  pro- 
duce. A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  labour 
of  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  both  of  which  might 
have  been  immediately  employed  to  augment  the  foodf 
clothing,  and  lodging,  the  subsistence  and  convenien- 
ces of  the  society,  are  thus  diverted  to  another  em- 
ployment, highly  advantageous  indeed,  but  still  dif- 
ferent from  this  one.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  alt 
such  improvements  in  mechanics,  as  enable  the  same 
number  of  workmen  to  perform  an  equal  quantity  of 
work  with  cheaper  and  simpler  machinery  than  had 
been  usual  before,  are  always  regarded  as  advanta- 
geous to  every  society.  A  certain  quantity  of  mate- 
rials j  and  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen, 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  supporting  a  more 
complex  and  expensive  machinery,  can  afterwards 
be  applied  to  augment  the  quantity  of  work  which 
ihdt  or  any  other  machinery  is  useful  only  for  per- 
forming. The  undertaker  of  some  great  manufac- 
tory, who  employs  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  reduce  this  expence 
to  five  hundred,  will  naturally  employ  the  other  five 
hundred  in  purchasing  an  additional  quantity  of  ma- 
terials, to  be  wrought  up  by  an  additional  number  of 
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workmen-  The  quantity  of  that  work,  therefore,  which 
Ms  machinery  was  useful  only  for  performing,  will  na-  jjj 

turally  be  augmented,  and  with  it  all  the  advantage  and  1 

c&nvenfency  which  the  society  can  derive  from  that  J! 

work.  ;. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in  a  j" 

great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  that 
of  repairs  in  a  private  estate.  The  expence  of  repairs  ( 

may  frequently  be  necessary  for  supporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  estate,  and  consequently  both  the  gross 
and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord.  When  by  a  more 
proper  direction,  however,  it  can  be  diminished  with--, 
out  occasioning  any  diminution  of  produce,  the  gross 
rent  remains  at  least  the  same  as  before,  and  the  neat 
rent  is  necessarily  augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the 
fixed  capital  is  thus  necessarily  excluded  from  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society,  it  is  not  the  same  case  with  that 
of  maintaining  the  circulating  capital.  Of  the  four  parts 
of  which  this  latter  capital  is  composed,  money,  pro- 
visions, materials,  and  finished  work,  the  three  last,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  are  regularly  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  in  their  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. Whatever  portion  of  those  consumable  geod  3  is 
not  employed  in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all  to  the 
latter,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  maintenance  of  those  three  parts  of  the  cir- 
culating capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  from  the  jieat  revenue  of  the  society,  be- 
sides what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital. 

The  circulating  capital  of  a  society  is  in  this  re* 
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spect  different  from  that  of  an  individual*  That  of  an 
individual  is  totally  excluded  from  making  any  part  of 
his  neat  revenue,  which  must  consist  altogether  in  his 
profits.  But  though  the  circulating  capital  of  every 
individual  makes  a  part  of  that  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs,  it  is  not  upon  that  account  totally  excluded 
from  making  a  part  likewise  of  their  neat  revenue. 
Though  the  whole  goods  in  a  merchant's  shop  must  by 
no  means  be  placed  in  his  own  stock  reserved  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  they  may  in  that  of  other  people, 
who,  from  a  revenue  derived  from  other  funds,  may 
regularly  replace  their  value  to  him,  together  with  its 
profits,  without  occasioning  any  diminution  either  of 
his  capital  or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maintenance 
can  occasion  any  diminution  in  their  neat  revenue. 

The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circulating 
capital  which  consists  in  money,  so  fer  as  they  affect 
the  revenue  of  the  society,  bear  a  very  gresrt  resem- 
blance Jto  one  another. 

First,  as  those  machines  and  instruments  of  trade, 
&c.  require  a  certain  expence,  first  to  erect  *  them, 
and  afterwards  to  support  them,  both  which. expen- 
ses, though  they  make  a  part  of  the  gross,  are  de- 
ductions from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society ;  sq 
the  stock  of  money  which  circulates  in  any  coun- 
try must  require  a  certain  expence,  first  to  collect  it, 
and  afterwards  to  support  it ;  both  which  expences, 
though  they  make  a  part  of  the  t  gross,  are,  in  the 
same  manner,  deductions  from  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  society.  A  certain  quantity  of  very  valuable 
jjaaterials,  gold  and  silver,-  and  of  very  curious  la- 
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bour,  instead  of  augjaenting  the  stock  referred  for 
immediate  consumption,  the  subsistence,  conveaten- 
cies,  and  amusements,  of  individuals,  is  employed  in 
supporting  that  great  but  expensive  instrument  of 
Commerce,  by  means  of  which  every  individual  in  the 
society  has  hi&  subsistence,  conveniencies,  and  amuses 
raents,  regularly  distributed  to  him  in  their  proper 
proportions. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  instruments  of  trade, 
&ic.  whfch  compose  the  fixed  capital  either  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  of  a  society,  make  no  part  either  of  the  gross  or 
of  the  neat  revalue  of  either ;  so  money,  by  means  of 
which  die  whole  revenue  of  the  society  is  regularly  dis- 
tributed among  att  its  different  members,  makes  itself 
no  part  of  that  revenue.  The  great  wheel  of  ckculatioa 
is  altogether  different  from  the  goods  which  are  circu- 
lated by  means  of  it.  The  revenue  of  the  society  con- 
sists altogether  in  these  goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel 
which  circulates  them.  In  computing  either  the  gross 
or  the  neat  revenue  of  any  society,  we  must  always, 
from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money  and 
goods,  deduct  the  whole  value  of  the  money,  of 
which  not  a  single  furthing  can  ever  make  any  part 
of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which  caa 
maker  this  proposition  appear  either  .doubtful  or  pa- 
radoxical* When  properly  explained  and  under-* 
stood?  it  i*  almost  self-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  parttcluar  sum  of  money, 
we  sometimes  mean  nothing  but  the  metal  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  sometimes  we  include  in 
our. meaning  some  obscure  reference  to.  the  goods 
whitltcan  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the  power 
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of  purchasing  which  the  possession  of  it  conveys. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  circulating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  express  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,  which  some  writers  have  computed,  or  rather 
have  supposed,  to  circulate  in  that  country.  But 
when  we  say  that  a  man  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  we  mean  commonly  to  express  not  only 
the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annually 
paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods  which  he  can 
annually  purchase  or  consume  ;  we  mean  commonly 
to  ascertain  what  is  or  ought  to  be  his  way  of  living, 
or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  necessaries  and  con* 
veniencies  of  life  in  which  he  can  with  propriety  in- 
dulge himself. 

When,  by  any  particular  sum  of  money,  we  mean 
not  only  to  express  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  to  include  in  its  signifi- 
cation some  obscure  reference  to  the  goods  which 
can  be  had  in  exchange  for  them,  the  wealth  or 
revenue  which  it  in  this  case  denotes,  is  equal  on- 
ly to  one  of  the  two  values  which  are  thus  intimated 
somewhat  ambiguously  by  the  same  word,  and  to  the 
latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former,  to  the  mo- 
ney's worth  more  properly  than  to  the  money. 
*  Thus,  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  pension  of  a  par- 
ticular person,  he  can  in  the  course  of  the  week  pur* 
chase  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  subsistence,  conve- 
niencies,  and  amusements.  In  proportion  as  this  quan- 
tity Is  great  or  small,  so  are  his  real  riches,  his  real 
weekly  revenue.  His  weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not 
equal  both  to  the  guinea,  and  to  what  can  be  pur- 
chased with  it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two 
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equal  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than 
to  the  former,  tp  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  to 
the  guinea. 

If  the  pension  of  such  a  person  was  paid  to  him, 
not  in  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a  guinea,  his 
revenue  surely  would  not  so  properly  consist  in  the 
piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could  get  for  it.  A 
guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  necessaries  and  convenienctes  upon  all  the 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  revenue  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid,  does  not  so  property 
consist  in  the  piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can  get 
for  it,  or  in  what  be  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could 
be  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon 
a  bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  most  use* 
less  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  the 
different  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the  same 
manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently  is,  paid  to 
them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  however,  the  real 
weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of  them  taken  to- 
gether, must  always  be  great  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  consumable  goods  which  they  can 
all  of  them  purchase  with  this  money.  The  whole 
revenue  of  all  of  them  taken  together  is  evidently 
not  equal  to  both  the  money  and  the  consumable 
goods,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two  values, 
and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  express  a  per* 
son's  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annually 
paid  to  him,  it  is  because  the  amount  of  those  pieces 
regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of  purchasing,  or 
the  value  of  the  goods  winch  he  can  annually  afford 
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to' consume*  We  still  consider  his  revenue/as  cea- 
sisting  in  this  power  of  purchasing  or  conauwing,  aod 
not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it. 

But  if  this  is  sufficiently  evident,  even  with  re- 
gard to  an  individual,  it  is  still  more  so  with  re- 
gard to  a  society.  The  amount  of  the  metal  ^pieces 
ivhiph  ate  annually  paid  to  aa  individual,  is  often 
precisely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is  upon  that 
account  the  shortest  and  best  expression  of  its  v*- 
lue.  But  the  amount  *>f  the  metal  pieces  which 
circulate  in  a  society,  can  never  be  equ&l  to  the  re- 
venue of  all  its  members.  As  the  same  guinea  which 
pays  the  weekly  pension  of  one  man  to-day,  may 
-pay  that  of  another  to-morrow,  and  that  of  a  thirtf 
the  day  thereafter,  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
which  annually  circulate  in  any  country,  must  always 
be  of  much  less  value  than  the  whole  money  pen- 
sions annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  of 
purchasing,  or  the  goods  which  can  successively  be 
bought  with  the  whole  of  those  money  pensions,  as 
they  are  successively  paid,  must  always  be  precisely 
of  the  same  value  with  those  pensions  ;  as  must  like- 
wise be  the  revenue  of  the  different  persons  to  whom 
hey  are  paid.  That  revenue,  therefore,  cannot  con- 
sist in  those  metal  pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  so 
much  inferior  to  its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing, in  the  goods  which  can  successively  be  bought 
with  them  as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation, 
the  great  instrument  of  commerce,  like  all  other  in- 
struments of  trade,  though  it  makes  a  part,  and  a 
very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital,  makes  no  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  society  to  which  it  belongs  j  and 
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the  course  of  their  annual  circulation,  distribute  to 
every  mm  the  revenue  which  properly  belongs  to 
him,  they  make  themselves  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  machines  and  instruments 
of  trade,  &c.  which  compose  the  fixed  capital,  bear 
this  further  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing capital  which  consists  in  money ;  that  as  every 
saving  in  the  expence  of  erecting  and  supporting 
those -machines,  which  does  not  diminish  the  produc- 
1  ttve  powers  of  labour,  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society  j  so  every  saving  in  the  expence 
of  collecting  and  supporting  that  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing capital  which  consists  in  money,  is  an  improve- 
ment of  exactly  the  same  kind. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too  been 
explained  already,  in  what  manner  every  saving  ia 
the  expence  of  supporting  the  fixed  capital  is  an  im- 
provement of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society.  The 
whole  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  every  work  is  ne- 
cessarily divided  between  his  fixed  and  his  circulat- 
ing capital.  While  bis  whole  capital  remains  the 
same,  the  smaller  the  one  part,  the  greater  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  other.  It  is  the  circulating  capital 
which  furnishes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour, 
and  puts  industry  into  motion.  Every  saving,  there- 
fore, in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital, 
which  does  not  diminish  the  productive  powers  of 
labour,  must  increase  the  fund  which  puts  industry 
into  motion,  and  consequently  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  the  real  revenue  of  every  society. 

The  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
diver  money^  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument 
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of  commerce  with  one  much  less  costly,  and  some- 
times  equally  convenient.  Circulation  comes  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both 
to  erect  and  to  maintain  than  the  old  one.  But  in 
what  manner  this  operation  is  performed,  and  in  what 
manner  it  tends  to  increase  either  the  gross  or  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society,  is  not  altogether  so  obvious, 
and  may  therefore  require  some  further  explication. 
There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money ; 
but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the 
species  which  is  best  known,  and  which  seems  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
such  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  demand  such  of  his  promissory 
notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  presented  to 
him,  those  notes  come  to  have  the  same  currency  as 
gold  and  silver  money,  from  the  confidence  that  such 
money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  customers 
his  own  promissory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we  shall 
suppose,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  those 
notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money,  his  debtors 
pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if  he  had  lent  them  so 
much  money.  This  interest  is  the  source  of  his  gain. 
Though  some  of  those  notes  are  continually  coming 
back,  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them  continue 
to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together.  Though 
he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to 
the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  may,  frequently, 
be  a  sufficient  provision  for  answering  occasional  de- 
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mauds.  By  this  operation,  therefore,  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold  and  silver  perform  all  the  func- 
tions which  a  hundred  thousand  could  otherwise  have 
performed.  The  same  exchanges  may  be  made,  the 
same  quantity  of  consumable  goods  may  be  circulated 
and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers,  by  means 
of  his  promissory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and 
silver  money.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver,  therefore,  can  in  this  manner  be  spared  from 
the  circulation  of  the  country ;  and  if  different  opera- 
tions of  the  same  kind  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  on  by  many  different  banks  and  bankers,  the 
-whote  circulation  may  thus  be  conducted  with  a  fifth 
part  only  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  requisite. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  cir- 
culating money  of  some  particular  country  amounted* 
at  a  particular  time,  to  one  million'sterling,  that  sum 
being  then  sufficient  for  circulating  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour ;  let  us  suppose, 
too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  different  banks  and 
bankers  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  to  the  bear- 
er, to  the  extent  of  one  million,  reserving  in  their 
different  coffers  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
answering  occasional  demands ;  there  would  remain 
therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred '  thousand 
pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  million  of  bank  notes, 
or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  paper  and 
money  together.  But  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
a$d  labour  of  the  country  had  before  required  only 
one  million  to  circulate  and  distribute  it  to  its  proper 
consumers,  and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  im- 
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mediately  augmented  by  those  operations  of  banking. 
One  million,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient  to  circulate 
it  after  them.  The  goods  to  be  bought  and  sold  be- 
ing precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  same  quantity 
of  money  will  be  sufficient  for  buying  and  selling 
them.  The  channel  of  circulation,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed such  an  expression,  will  remain  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  *  One  million  we  have  supposed  suf* 
ficient  to  fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  therefore,  is 
poured  into  it  beyond  this  sum*  cannot  run  into  it, 
but  must  overflow.  Oae  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  therefore,  must  overflow,  that  sum 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed ,  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  But  though  this  sum 
cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sent 
abroad,  in  order  to  seek  that  profitable  employment 
which  it  cannot  find  at  home.  But  the  paper  cannot 
go  abroad ;  because  at  a,  distance  from  the  banks 
which  issue  it  and  from  the  country  in  which  pay- 
ment of  it,  can  be  exacted  by  law,  it  will  riot  be  re- 
ceived in  common  payments.  Gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
will  be  sent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home  cir- 
culation will  remain  filled  with  a  million  of  paper,  in- 
stead of  a  million  of  those  metals  which  filled  it  before. 
But  though  so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver* 
is  thus  sent  abroad,  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  is 
sent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  make 
a  present  of  it  to  foreign  nations.  '  They  will  ex- 
change it  for  foreign  goods  of  ^ome  kind  or  another, 
in  order  to  supply  the  Consumption  either  of  some 
<other  foreign  country,  or  of  their  own# 
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If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  goods  in  one  fo- 
reign country,  in  order  to  supply  the  consumption  of 
apother,  or  in  "what  is  called  the  carrying  trade,  what, 
ever  profit  they  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  Hke  a  new  fund, 
created  for  carrying  oh  a  new  trade ;  domestic  busi- 
ness bang  now  transacted  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  being  converted  into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade. 
If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for 
home  consumption,  they  may  either,  first,  purchase 
such  goods  a*  are  likely  to  be  consumed  by  idle  peo- 
ple who  produce  nothing,  such  as  foreign  wines,  fo- 
reign silka,  &c«  or,  secondly,  they  may  purchase  an 
additional  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  provisions, 
in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an  additional  num- 
ber of  industrious  people,  who  re-produce,  with  a 
profit,  the  value  of  their  annual  consumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  first  way,  it  pro- 
motes prpdigaKty,.  increases  expence  and  consump- 
tion, without  increasing  production,  or  establishing 
any  permanent  fund  for  supporting  that  expence,  and 
is  in  erery  respect  hurtful  to  the  society. 

So  far  23  it  is  employed  in  the  second  way,  it  pro- 
motes industry ;  and  though  it  increases  the  con- 
sumption of  the  society,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund 
for  supporting  that  consumption ;  the  people  who 
consume  reproducing,  with  a  profit,  the  whole  value 
of  their  annual  consumption.  The  gross  revenue  of 
the  society,  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  la- 
bour, is  increased  by  the  whole  value  which  the  la- 
bour of  those  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon 
which  they  are  employed,  and  their  neat  revenue  by 
wfet  remains  of  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is 
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necessary  for  supporting  the  tools  and  instruments  of 
their  trade. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gelid  and  silver  which, 
being  forced  abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking, 
is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home 
consumption,  is,  and  must  be,  employed  in  purchasing, 
those  of  this  second  kind,  seems  not  only  probable, 
but  almost  unavoidable.  Though  some  particular 
men  may  sometimes  increase  their  expence  very  con- 
siderably, though  their  revenue  does  not  increase  at 
all,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  class  or  order  of  men 
ever  does  so  ;  because,  though  the  principles  of  com- 
mon prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of  the 
majority  of  every  class  or  order.  But  the  revenue 
of  idle  people,  considered  as  a  class  or  order,  cannot, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  be  increased  by  those  opera- 
tions of  banking.  Their  expence  in  general,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  much  increased  by'them,  though 
that  of  a  few  individuals  among  them  may,  and  in 
reality  sometimes  is.  .  The  demand  of  idle  people, 
therefore,  for  foreign  goods,  being  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  as  before,  a  very  small  part  of  the 
money,  which,  being  forced  abroad  by  those  opera* 
tions  of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign 
goods  for  home  consumption,  is  likely  to  be  employ- 
ed in  purchasing  those  for  thdr  use.  The  greater 
part  of  it  will  naturally  be  destined  for  the  employment 
of  industry,  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  idleness. 

When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
the  circulating  capital  of  any  society  can  employ,  we 
must  always  Jiave  regard  to  those  parts  of  it  only, 
which  consist  in  provisions,  materials,  and  finished 
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work :  the  other,  which  consists  in  money,  and 
which  serves  only  to  circulate  those  three,  must  al- 
ways be  deducted.  In  order  to  put  industry  into 
motion,  three  things  are  requisite ;  materials  to  work 
upon,  tools  to,  work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recom- 
pence  for  the  sake  of  which  the  work  is  done.  Mo- 
ney is  neither  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
work  with  ;  and  though  the  wages  of  the  workman 
are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his  real  reve* 
nue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  consists,  not  in  the 
money,  but  in  the  money's  worth ;  not  in  the  metal 
pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 

The  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  must,  evidently,  be  equal  to  t^ie  number  of 
workmen  whom  it  can  supply  with  materials,  tools, 
and  a  maintenance  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  work* 
Money  may  be  requisite  for  purchasing  the  materials 
and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  workmen ;  but  the  quantity  of  industry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal  both 
to  the  money  which  purchases,  and  to  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  purchased  with 
it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two  values,  and 
to  the  latter  more  properly  thgp  to  the  former. 

When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating 
capital  can  supply,  may  be  increased  by  the  whole 
value  of  gold  and  silver  which  used  to  be  employed 
in  purchasing  them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation  and  distribution,  is  added  to  the 
goods  which  are  circulated  and  distributed  by  means 
of  it.    The  operation,  m  some  measure,  resembles 
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that  of  the  undertaker  of  some  great  work,  who,  m 
consequence  of  some  improvement  in  mechanics, 
takes  down  his  dd  machinery,  and  adds  the  differ- 
ence  between  rts  price  and  that  of  the  new  to  his  cir- 
culating capital,  to  tile  fund  from  which  he  furnishes 
materials  and  wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion,  which  the  circulating  mo- 
fcey  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  per- 
haps Impossible  to  determine*  It  has  been  compoc* 
ed  by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a 
twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth,  part  of  that  value.  Beit 
how  small  soever  the  proportion  which  the  circulat- 
ing money  may  bear  to  the  whole  vahie  of  die  an- 
nual produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
small  part,  of  that  produce,  is  ever  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  that  part.  When,  there- 
fore, by  the  substitution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  silver 
necessary  for  circulation*  is  reduced  to,  perhaps*  a 
fifth  part  of  the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only 
the  greatefpart  of  the  other  four  fifths  be  added  td 
the  funds  which  are  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
industry,  it  must  mat*  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour* 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  five- 
and*twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed  in  Scot* 
land,  by  the  erection  of  new  tanking  companies  in 
almost  every  considerable  town,-  and  even  in  some 
country  villages.  The  effects  of  it  have  been  precise- 
ly those  above  described.  The  business  of  the  coun* 
try  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  p&» 
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per  of  those  different  banking  companies,  with  which 
purchases  and  payments  of  ail  kinds  are  commonly 
made.  Silver  very  seldom  appears,  except  in  the 
change  of  a  twenty-shilling  bank  note*  and  gold  still 
seldomer.  But  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  dif- 
ferent companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable,  and 
lias  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to  re- 
gulate it,  the  country,  notwithstanding,  has  evident- 
ly derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow doubled  in  about  fifteen  years  after  the  first  erec- 
tion of  the  banks  there ;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land has  more  .than  quadrupled  since  the  first  erec- 
tion of  the  two  public  banks  at  Edinburgh,  of  which 
the  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  establish- 
ed by  act  of  parliament  in  1695  }  the  other,  called 
the  Royal  b^pk,  by  royal  charter  in  1727.  Whe- 
ther the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow  in  particular,  has  really  increased  in 
•so  great  a  proportion,  during  so  short  a  period,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  of  them  has  increas- 
ed in  this  proportion,  it  seems  to  be  an  effect  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  operation  of 
this  cause.  That  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland, 
however,  have  increased  very  considerably  during  this 
period,  and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a*  good 
deal  to  this  increase,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  circulated 
ia  Scotland  before  the  union  in  1707,  and  which, 
immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  l>e  recoined,  amounted  to 
411,117/.  10*.  9d.  sterling.  No  account  has  been 
£0t  of  the  gold  coin  j  but  it  appears  from  the  an. 
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cient  accounts  of  Hie  mini  of  Scotland*  that  the  Va* 
lue  of  the  gold  annually  coined  SdmewfcAt  e&feg&d 
that  of  the  silver*.     There  were  a  good  many  j*e6«* 
l>Ietoo  upon/this  occasion,  tri*a,  from  a  dHHdehee 
of  repayment,  did  not  bring  their  silver  %xto  the  bank 
of  Scotland :  and  there  was,  besides,  ^efafel&gBsh 
coin,  ^which  was  not  c^Hed  in.    The  whole  vainet>f 
the  gold  and  silver,  therefore*  which  circulated  in 
Scotland  before  the  union,  'cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  a  million  sterling.    It  seerflfc  to  feaVe  in- 
stituted almost  the  whole  drcfckftfdn  df  that  co&itty  j 
for  though  the  circulation  of  the  bank  4>f  &ctit\ihA> 
which  had  then  m>  rival,  was  conSi&erafbte,  %  seeftis 
fo  have  made  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whale* 
in  the  present  times,  the  whole  efercuiatf<Sfc  of  Sckl*- 
fend  cannot  be  estimated  *t  Uss  *han  tWto  ifiiNioas, 
of  which  that  part  which  consists  in  gold  and  iflver* 
mosfr  pr6babty,  does  not  amotml  to  half  k  million* 
But  though  the  tarcplattrtg  ^gdW  and  sBNer  of  Scot- 
land have  suffered  so  great  fc  dimmutkm  dtuifig  this 
period,  its  feal  riches  and  prosperity  do  ttfct  appear 
to  have  suflferfeg  any.     Its  agriculture*  tttpmi&ctures, 
and  tride,  dn  the  contrary,  the  annual  product  bf  its 
land  and  labour,  have  evidently  -been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  that 
is,  by  advancing  moriey  upon  thetn  bdfetffc  they  are 
due,  that  the  greater  pkrt  <Sf  banks  an«f  bankers 
issue  their  promissory  ndtes.  They  deduct  always, 
upon  whatever  sum  they  advance,  the  legal  interest 
till  the  bill  shall  become  due.  The  payment  of  the 
bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  barik  the 
value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together  vvkh  a 

*  See  Ruddiman's  Preface  to  Andersen's  Diplomat  a,  Sec.  Scotia 
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.dear  profit  of  the  interest.  The  banker*,  who  ad- 
vane??  to  the  merchant  whose  bill  he  discqunjs,,  not 
gokLapd  silver,  but  his  own  promissory  notes,  has 
the  adv^nt^ge  of  being  able  to  discount. to  ,a  greater 
amount  by  flbe  whole  value  of  bis  px^i^issary  notes, 
which  he  iiads,  by  experience,  are  conypqnly.in  cir- 
culation* He  is  thereby  enabled  to  ,^xake  his  .clear 
gain  of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  •*&  present  is 
*K)t  very  great,  wa$  still  more  inconsiderable  whon 
xbe/twp  first  banking  companies  were  established; 
and  those  companies  would  have  had  but  little  trade, 
-had  they  confined  their  business  to  the  discounting 
of  bills  of  exchange.  They  invented,  therefore^,  au- 
other  method  of  issuing  their  promissory  notes  ^  by 
gating  what  they  called  cash  accounts,  that  is, 
by  giving  credit-,  Uo  the  extent  of  at  certain  $nn.(two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  for  example),  to  any  in- 
dividual **ho  could  procure  two  persons  of  undoubt- 
ed credit  and  good  landed  estate  to  become  surety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  should  be  advanced  to 
trim, . within the  snmJfor  which  the  pr^t  had  been 
givetty  should  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together  with 
-  the  Iqjal  interest.  Credits  of  this  kind  $re,  IbeUeve, 
commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  .dif- 
ferent .parts  of  the  world*  Put  the  ea§y  t^rpis  upon 
Which  the  Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  re- 
payment are,  jso  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them, 
and  have_|>erhaps  beeh  ihe  principal  capss,  both  of 
the  great  trade  of  those  companies,  and*#f  $he;benefit 
which  the  country  has  received  from  fit.  . 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kiedLwtfh  9Q&  of  thotse 
companies,  and  -  borrows  a  thousand,  poinds  upon 
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it,  for  example,  may  repay  this  sum  piece-meal* 
by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time,  the  company 
discounting  a  proportionable  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  great  sum  from  the  day  on  which  each  of 
those  small  sums  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this 
manner  repaid.  All  merchants,  therefore,  and  al- 
most all  men  of  business,  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
such  cash  accounts  with  them,  and  are  thereby  in- 
terested to  promote  the  trade  of  thos£  companies,  by 
readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments,  arid  by 
encouraging  all  those  with  whom  they  have  any  in- 
fluence  to  do  the  same.  The  banks,  when  their  cus- 
tomers apply  to  them  for  money,  generally  advance 
it  to  them  in  their  own  promissory  notes.  These  the 
merchants  pay  away  to  the  manufacturers  for  goods, 
the  manufacturers  to  the  farmers  for  materials  and 
provisions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent ; 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for  the 
ronveniencies  and  luxuries  with  which  they  supply 
them,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the 
banks,  in  order  to  balance  their  cash  accounts,  or  to 
replace  what  they  may  have  borrowed  of  them  ;  and 
thus  almost  the  whole  mopey  business  of  the  country 
is  transacted  by  means  of  t}iem.  Hence  the  great 
trade  of  those  companies. 

By  means  of  those  cash  accounts,  eyery  merchant 
can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade 
than  he  otherwise  could  do.  If  there  are  two  mer- 
chants, one  in  London,  and  the  other  ih  ^Edinburgh, 
who  employ  equal  stocks  in  the  same  branch  of  trade, 
the  Edinburgh  merchant  can,  without  imprudence, 
carry  on  a  greater  trade,  and  give  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  the  London  mer* 
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chant;  The.  Londdn  merchant  must  always  keep  by 
him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  either  in  his  own 
coffers,  or  in  those  of  his  banker,  whp  gives  him  no 
interest  for  it,  in  order  to  answer  the  demands  con- 
tinually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  goods 
which  he  purchases  upon  credit.  Let  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehouse 
must  always  be  less,  by  five  hundred  pounds,  than 
it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  keep 
such  a  sum  unemployed.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
generally  disposes  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand,  or 
of  goods  to  the  value  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand, 
once  in  the  year.  By  being  obliged  to  keep  sd  great 
a  sum  unemployed^  he  must  sell  in  a  year  five  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  less  goods  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  done.  His  annual  profits  must  be  le$s  by 
all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the  sale  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  more  goods  \  and  the  number  of, 
people  employed  in  preparing  his  goods  for  the  mar- 
ket, faust  be  less  by  all  those  that  five  hundred  pounds 
more  stock  e^ild  have  employed.  The  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  Ijand,  keeps  no  money 
unemployed  for  answering  such  occasional  demands. 
When  they  actually  come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them 
.  from  hi?  cash  account  with  the  bank,  and  gradually 
replaces  the  sum  borrowed  with  the  money  or  paper 
which  comes  in  from  the  occasional  .sales  of  his  goods. 
With  thp  same  stock,  therefore,  he  can,  without  im- 
prudepce,  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehouse  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  merchant;  and 
can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himself,  and 
give  constant  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  in* 
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dustfibus  pedpFe  #ftb  ^ep&re  &GQS  gdOdfe  fo*  tke 
market  Hei>ce  the  gprea*  beriefit  *hiefc  tfte  cbttrfry 
har  dtrivfed  from  this1  ti&fei        -  '.   '    . 

The  ftdlfty  *£  di$em*#tift£  Wife  of  etfttofee,  it 
may  be  thought,  indeed  gives tfo*  Ertglfeh  fl^hfifts 
a  cortveritency  equrfafteM  tbtfti  <^  accounts  ol  the 
Scotch  merchants.  BuftKeSc(rt^K^cihaiits,itni^ 
be  remembered,  cafl  dfecomat  thdrbilkof  exchange? 
a&  easily  as  &e  Ehgteh  merchant*  j  and  &a!ve,  besides, 
the  addftibnal  coAvetfency  of  their  casli  accounts. 

Tfe  whote  pipe*  mibftey  of  every  kind  whteh  can 
easily  drculate  in  any  cetontty,  never  can  exteedthe 
value  of  dfe  gold  afcd  silVer,*  of  which  it  s&pplteisl  the 
placed  or  whfch  (th£  comnieree  being  supposed  the1 
sam6)  Would  circulate  there*  \i  there  was  ho  paper 
money.  If  twettty-shilling  notes,  for  example,  are 
tKe  lowest  paper  money  current  in  Scotland,  the 
wfcole  of  that  currency  whidi  can  ttlaly  circulate 
thfcfe,  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  gokt  and  silver  which 
would  be  ftec^ssary  fo#  trtttiSktiri^  the  annual  ex* 
changes  of  twenty  ShlffiAgg  valtie  smd  upwkrds,  usfr* 
ally  transacted  within  that  country.  Should  the  cir- 
culating paper  at  any  time  eicteAl  that  surii^  as  the 
excess  could  neither  bfe  feent  -abroad  hdt  'be  Employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  cotititry*  it  must  immediate- 
ly return  upon  the  banks,  to  .be  exchanged  for  jgblft 
and  silver.  Many  people  \tfouId  immediately  per- 
ceive that  they  had  more  of  this 'paper  tfiaft  tfas  ne- 
cessary for  transacting  their  business  at  home  j  and 
as  they  rcould  not  sertd  it  abroady  they" would  (mine* 
diately  demand  payment  of  it  froi&the  banks.  Whefl 
this  superfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  tod 
silver,  they  could  easily  find  a  use  for  it,  by  sending 
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h^mad;bui  tt^ey  oo^ldfiwl  aero  while  k  remain- 
ed &  As  ahap*  of  paper*  There  would  immediately, 
therefore*  tearw  upon the  banks  to  the  whole  ex- 
teat  of  this  superfluous  paper  ;  and  if  they  shewed 
any  difficulty  or  backwardness  in  payment,  to  a  much 
greater  extent*  the  alarm,  which  this  would  occasion, 
Bficassarily  increasing  the  run. 

Ovtfand  above  the  expeaces  which  are  common 
to  eiefy  branch  of  trade,  such  as  the  expense  of 
hwse-rent,  the  wqges  of  servants,  clerks,  account- 
34$,  &c,  the  expences  peculiar  to  a  bank  consist 
chiefly  in  two  articles :  first,  in  the  expenoe  of  keep* 
ingat  all  tiiws  in  its  coffers,  for  answering  the  oc- 
casional demands  of  the  holders  of  its  note;,  a  Urge 
sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  interest ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  expence  of  replenishing  those  coffers 
as  fast  aa  they  are  emptied  by  answering  such  occa- 
sional demands* 

A  banking  company,  which  issues  more  paper 
than  can  he  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  of  which  the  excess  is  continually  returning 
upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  keep  at  all  times 
in  their  coffers,  not  only  in  proportion  to  this  excess- 
ive increase  of  their  circulation,  but  in  a  iquch  great- 
er proportion  ;  their  notes  returning  upon  them  mnch 
faster  than  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  their  quan- 
tity* Such  a  company,  therefore,  ought  to  increase 
the  first  article  of  their  expence,  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  this  forced  increase  of  their  business,  but  in  a 
much  greater  proportion.   ;- 

.The  coffers  q£  such  a  company,  tod,  though  they 
ought  tp  be  filled  much;£uller,  yet  must  empty  them 
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selves  much  fester  than  if  their  business  was  confined 
within  more  reasonable^  bounds,  and  must  require 
not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a  more  constant  and  un- 
interrupted exertion  of  expence,  in  order  to  replenish 
them.  The  coin  too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn 
in  such  large  quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It  comes 
in  place  of  a  paper  which  is  over  and  above  what  can 
be  employed  in  that  circulation,  and  is,  therefore, 
over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  it  too*  But 
as  that  (Join  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it  must, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to 
find  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find 
at  home ;  and  this  continual  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  enhancing  the  difficulty,  must  necessarily 
enhance  still  farther  the  expence  of  the  bank,  in  find- 
ing new  gold  and  silver  in  order  to  replenish  those 
coffers,  which  empty  themselves  so  very  rapidly. 
Such  a  company,  therefore,  must,  in  proportion  to 
this  forced  increase  of  their  business,  increase  the  se- 
cond article  of  their  expence  still  more  than  the  first. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  particular 
bank,  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  easily 
absorb  and  employ,  amounts  exactly  to  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  this  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  at  all  times 
in  its  coffers  ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver. 
Should  this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  forty-four  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  four  thousand  pounds  which  are 
ever  and  above  what  the  circulation  can  easily  ab- 
sorb and  employ,  will  return  upon  it  almost  as  fast 
as  they  are  issued.  For  answering  occasional  t  de- 
mands,  therefore,  this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all 
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times  in  its  coffers,  not  eleven  thousand  pounds  on- 
ly, but  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  It  will  thus  gain 
nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  four  thousand  pounds 
excessive  circulation j  and  it  will  lose  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  continually  collecting  four  thousand  pounds 
in  gold  and  silver,  which  will  be  continually  going 
oat  of  its  coffers  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  into  them. 

Had  every  particular  banking  company  always  un- 
derstood and  attended  to  its  own  particular  interest, 
the  circulation  never  could  have  been  overstocked 
with  paper  money.  But  every  particular!  banking 
company  has  not  always  understood  or  attended  to 
its  own  particular  interest,  and  the  circulation  has  fre- 
quently been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of  which 
the  excess  was  continually  returning,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  diver,  die  bank  of  England 
was  for  many  years  together  obliged  to  coin  gold 
to  the  extent  of  between  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  a  million  a-year;  or,  at  an  average, 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  For 
this  great  coinage,  the  bank  (in  consequence  of  the 
worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold  coin  h^d 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged  to  pur- 
chase gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of  four  pounds 
ah  ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at 
3/.  l  Js.  l(>rd.  an  ounce,  losing  in  this  manner  be- 
tween two  apd  a  half  and  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
coinage  of  so  very  large,  a  sum.  Though  the  bank, 
therefore,  paid  no  seignorage,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  properly  at  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  this 
liberality  of  government  did  hot  prevent  altogether 
the  expence'of  the  bank.      !    /  1  - 
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The  Scotch  banks,-  in  efoseqttep&e  of  ate  «ice»  el 
*  the  same-kind,  were  att  ob%ed  to  emp^  canstatitfjf 
agents  at:  London  to  collect,  money  for  them*  ataii 
expencewbkh  was,  seldom  below  one  and  a  half  or 
twofer  cenk  This  money  was  sent  down  by  the 
waggon,  and  insured-by  the  carriora  at  an  additional 
expcface  of  three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  shillings 
on  the  hundredj  pound.  Those  ^ents  were  ndL al- 
ways attestor  replenish  the;  coffers  of  thebr  emptoyea* 
so  fast  as  they  were  esriptied, .  ht\this  case,  the  ri$ 
source  of  the  banks  was,  to- draw  iqaon;  their  dn> 
respondents  in  London  bills  of  exchange*  u>  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  sum  which,  dvay  wanted*  Wb^n.  those 
correspondents  afterward*  drew  upon;  them  far  the 
payment  of ;  this  sum*,  togtfher  with-  the  interest  *nd 
a  commission,  some  of  those  banks,  from,  the  distress 
into!  which  their  excessive  circukltion  had'  thrown 
them,  had  soipetimes  no  other  meanr  of  satisfying 
this  draught  but  by  drawing  a  sechnd  set  o£  bills,  ci» 
th$ar  upon  the  same,  or  upon  aome  other;  correspond^ 
enfe  in  London ;  and  the  same  sum,  or  rtther  biils 
fer  the  same  sura,  would  in  this  manner  makesame* 
tija&e*  more  than  two  or  three  journeys :  the  debtor 
ban^  paying  always  the  interest  and  commission  nptm 
the  whole  accumukted  sum.  Even  those  Scatdh 
banksvwhkh  never  distinguished  themseijres  by  their 
extreme  imprudem^  wefre  sometimes  obliged  to  em* 
ploy  thtaxuinous  re$otn*oe.  .  -\ 

The  goWxoin  which; was  paid  out,  ether  by  the 
bank  of  ^Englapd  or  by  ;tbe  Scotch  bapks,  in  ex* 
change ^6wr  that*  part; of  their  paper wJiKhfwas  over 
^tpdabote  what  could bd employed^ in: the. xircutatkirt 
of  the  country,  heing  likeuise  Over  and  above  what 
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could  be  employed  if*  that  circulation,  was  some* 
times  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of  coin,  sometimes 
melted  down  and  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of  bulEon, 
and  sometimes  ihehed  down  and  sold  to  the  bank  of 
England,  at  the  high  price  df  four  pounds  an  ounce. 
It  was  fl*e  newest,  the  heaviest,  and  tfye  best  pieces 
only,  whkh  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole 
eoin,  and  either  sent  abroad  ot  melted  down.  At 
home,  and  while  they  remained  in  the  shape  of  coin, 
those  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  value  than  the 
KghC;  bttethey were  of  more  vahie  abroad*  or  when 
melted  dtfwn  into  bnlUon,  at  home.  The  bank  of 
Eagkted,  lOtwithstandlng  their  great  annual  coinage, 
fdutid,  t0  their  &st<*ritehih£nt*  that  there  was  «very 
year  the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the 
year  before ;  and  that  notwithstanding  Hie  great 
quantity  of  good  arid  new  coin  which  was  every 
yt&c  isscied  from  the  bank,  the  state  of  the  coin,  in- 
stead of  gtowmg  better  arid  better,  became  every 
year  worse  arid  fcrdrse.  Every  year  they  found  theg*- 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  coining  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined  the  year  before  j 
and  from  the  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  geld  but 
lion,  iff  <?Oriseqtten&  of  the  continual  wearing  and 
clipping  of  the  coin,  the  expeftee  of  this  great  annual 
coinage  became,  every  year,  greater  aiM  greater.  The 
bank  of  England*  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  supplying 
its  own  coffers*  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  t6  sup- 
ply the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  com  is  continual- 
ly  flowing  fitam  those  coffers  in  a  gfreat  variety  of 
ways;  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was  wanted  to 
support  this  excessive  circulation  both  of  Scotch  and 
English  paper  money,  whatever  vacuities  this  excess* 
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i ve  circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  the  bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  sup- 
ply them.  The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of 
them  very  dearly  f<?r  their  own  imprudence  and  in- 
attention :  but  die  bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly* 
not  only  for  it§  own  inprudence,  but  for  the  much 
greater  imprudence  of  almost  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  some  bold  projectors  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  original  cause 
of  this  excessive  circulation  of  paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a. 
merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not  either 
the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any 
considerable  part  of  that  capital ;  but  that  part  of  it 
on|y,  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep 
by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answer- 
ing ocfasional  demands.  If  the  paper  money  which 
the  bank  advances,  never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can 
never  exceed  the  valpe  of  the  gold  and  silver,  whicl\ 
would  necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there 
was  no  paper  money  j  it  ^an  never  exceed  the  quan* 
tity  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  easily 
absorb  and  employ. 

Whepi  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill 
of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  lupon  a  real 
debtor,  and  which.,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is 
really  paid  by  thai  debtor  j  it  only  advances  to  him 
a  partqf  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  mo. 
ney  for  answering  occasional  demands.  The  pay* 
meflt  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to 
the  bank  the  value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest.     The  coffers  of, the  bank,  so 
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far  as  its  dealings  are  confined  to  such  customers/ 
resemble  a  water  pond,  from  whiqji,  though  a  stream 
is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  continually 
gunning  in,  fully  equal  to  that  which  runs  out ;  so 
that,  without  any  further  care  or  attention,  the  pond 
ke^ps  always  equally,  or  very  near  equally  full.  Little 
or  noexpence  can  ever  be  necessary  for  replenish- 
ing the  coffers  of  such  a  bank. 

A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  may  frequently 
have   occasion   for  a   sum  of  ready  money,  even 
when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount*     When  a  bank, 
besides  discounting  his  bills,  advances  him  likewise, 
upon  such  occasions,  such  sums  upon  his  cash  ac- 
count, and  accepts  of  a  piece-meal  repayment,  as  the 
money  comes  in  from   the  occasional  sale  of  his 
goods,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  compa- 
nies of  Scotland ;  it  dispenses  him  entirely  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  his  stock  by  him  un- 
employed" and  in  ready  money  for  answering  occa- 
sional demands*    When  such  demands  actually  come 
upon  him,  he  can  answer  them  sufficiently  from  his 
cash  account.    The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with 
such  customers,  ought  to  observe  with  great  atten- 
tion, whether,  in  the  course  of  some  short  period  (of 
four,  five,  six,  or  eight  months,  for  example),  the  sum 
of  the  repayments  which  it  commonly  receives  from 
them,  is,  or  is  not,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  ad- 
vances which  it  commonly  makes  to  them.     If,  with- 
in the  course  of  such  short  periods,  the  sum  of  the 
repayments  from  certain  customers  is,  upon  most  oc- 
casions, fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances,  it  may 
safely  continue  to  deal  with  such  customers.  Though 
the  stream,  which  is  in  this  case  xrontinually  running 
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t*ut  from  its  coffers,  may  be  very  large,  that  which  k 
continually  running  into  them  must  be  at  least 
equally  large ;  so  that,  without  any  further  care  or  at- 
tention, those  coffers  are  likely  to  be  riways  equally 
or  very  near  equally  full,  and  scarce  ever  to  require 
any  extraordinary  expence  to  replenish  them*  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sum  of  the  repayments  from  cer- 
tain other  customers,  fells  commonly  very  much 
short  of  the  advances  which  it  makes  to  them,  it 
cannot  with  any  safety  continue  to  deal  with  such  cus- 
tomers, at  least  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
manner*  The  stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually 
running  out  from  its  coffers,  is  necessarily  much 
larger  than  that  which  is  continually  running  in ;  so 
that,  unless  they  are  replenished  by  some  great. and 
continual  effort  of  expence,  those  coffers  must  soon 
be  exhausted  altogether* 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accordingly, 
were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  :require  frequent 
and  regular  repayments  from  all  their,  customers,  .and 
did  not  care  to  deal  with  any  person,  whatever  might 
be  his  fortune  or  credit,  who  did  not  make,  what 
■they  calied,frequent  and  regular operatbns  with  them* 
By  this  attention,  besides  saving  almost  entirely  the  ex- 
traordinary expence  of  replenishing  their  coffers,  they 
gained  two  other  very  considerable  advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to  make 
some  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  thriving  or 
declining  circumstances  of  their  debtors,  -without  be- 
ing obliged  to  look  out  for  any  other  evidence  be- 
sides what  their  own  books  afforded  them ;  men  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  either  regular  or.  irregular  in 
their  repayments,  according  as  their  circumstances 
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'are  cfther  thriving  or  declining-  A  private  man  °wha 
:fcttd$  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  docteti  ora 
44ozen  of  debtors;  may,  either  by  himself  or  las 
%gen&,  observe  and  inquire  both  constantly  and  care- 
fiiRy  into  the  conduct  and  skuati6n  of  each  of  thorn, 
iBut  a*anking  company,  which  lends  money  to-per- 
haps  Ave  hundred  liferent  people,  and  cff  -which  the 
attention  5$  continually  occupied  by  objects  of  a  very 
different  kind,  can  have  no  regular  information  con- 
<ee*ning  the  conduct  and  <:ircum^ances  of  the  greater 
part  of  its:  debtors,  beyond  what  its  own*book6  aft 
ffdrdtt.  -In  requiring  frequent  and  regular  repayments 
from  aB  their -customers,  the  banking  companies  of 
i  Scotland  *had  probably  this  advantage  in  view. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  secured  themselves 
ftom  the  possibility  of  4ssumg  more  paper  money  than 
■*hat  the  circulation  of  tke  country  could  easily  absorb 
and  employ.  When  they  observed,  that  within  mo- 
tivate periods  of  time  the  repayments  of  a  particular 
-customer  were  upon  most  occasions  fully  equal  te  the 
advances  which  they  hadiiiade  to  him,  they  might  be 
assured,  that  the  paper  .money  whkfhthey  had  advaqped 
*e  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exde^ded  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  Atfhidh  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
bbfiged  to  keep  by  him  ibtf  answering  occasional  de- 
mands ;  and  that,  cbnseqaejitly,  the  paper money,  which  " 
they  had  circulated  by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time 
exceeded  thequantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  would 
-have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no  pa- 
per money.  The  frequency,  regularity,  and  amount 
of  his  repayments,  would  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
the  amount  of  their  advances  had  at  no  time  exceeded 
that  part'  of  hfc  ^apital  which  he  would  otherwise 
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have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands ;  that 
is,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rest  of  his  capital 
in  constant  employment.  It  is  this  part  of  hiscapi* 
tal  only  which,  within  moderate  periods  of  time,  is 
continually  returning  to  every  dealefin  the  shape  of 
money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  and  continually  go- 
ing  from  him  in  the  same  shape.  If  the  advances  of 
the  bank  had  commonly  exceeded  this  part  of  hk 
capital,  the  ordinary  amount  of  his  repayments  could 
not,  within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equalled 
the  ordinary  amount  of  its  advances.  The  stream 
which,  by  means  of  hi$  dealings,  was  continually 
running  into  the  coffers  of  the  ban!;,  could  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  stream  which,  by  means  of  the 
same  dealings,  was  continually  running  out.  The 
advances  of  the  bank  paper,  by  exceeding  the  quaat- 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  had  there  been  no  sucji 
advances,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by 
him  for  answering  occasional  demands,  might  soon 
come  to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
wtfch  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same),  would 
have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no 
paper  money  ;  and  consequently  to  exceed  the  quan- 
tity which  the  circulation  of  the  coputry  cquld  easily 
absorb  and  employ ;  and  the  excess  of  this  paper  mo- 
ney would  immediately  have  returned  upon  the  bank, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This 
second  advantage,  though  equally  real,  was  not  per- 
haps eo  w£ll  understood  by  all  the  different  banking 
companies  of  Scotland  as  the  first. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  discounting 
bills,  and  partly  by  tjiat  of  cjLsh  accpunts,  the  <*fdit- 


ahfe  trades*  ;of;  amy  country  can  be  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  any 'part  of  their  stock  by 
them  unemployed^  and  in  ready  money ^  for  answer- 
ing occasi^n^l'  demands,  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
pest  na  fa#hefc  assistance  from  b^nks  and  bankers, 
wh0,;  when  they-  bavB  gone  thus  far,  cannot,  coa- 
§ist^mly  wkh  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go  far* 
titer*  A  bank  caanojt,.  c^Miatwtly  with  its  owi*  in- 
terest*, a4vaiKtf  to  a  trader  the  whole,  or  even  the 
$?&*& jfturj  <rf  tjje  ^frealaang  capital  with  which  he 
t^de^i  b0mmt%  fchQugh  that  capital  is  continually 
retwsdbg  t®  kin*  k*  the  shape  of  money,  and  going 
fr$m  him  »  the  $w*e  shape,  yet  the  whole  of  the 
Mtanfrrc  to>  4ist$uitfrom  the  whole  of  the  outgoings, 
and  the  wifr  of  hi6  repayments  could  not  equal  the 
auto  4f  its  adutapgeg  within  such  moderate  periods  of 
tMRe  a*  sfok  fh#  ^ayeniency  o£  a  bank.  Still  less 
^a»W  a  bank  a&^^rtQ  advance  him  any  considerable 
paafl  of  his  fcxfed  capital ;  of  the  capital  which  the  un- 
dertakoT'Of  an'u&fr  forge,,  for  example^  employs  in 
tfseeting! Jlis  f«rge  a»d  smelting-house,  his  work- 
feftists  dSd  wasfc&toses,  the  dwelling-houses  of  his 
worka&eV&c,  *  of  tile  capital  which  the  undertaker 
of*  mtne^npk)^^  in  sinking  his  shafts,  in  erecting 
engiijes  for  dr&\*ing  out  Ae  water,  in  making  roads 
and  wBggoa-w&j&,  &c.  j  of  tie  capital  which  the  per. 
son-  ^onrtdeartaktf*  to  improve  land  employs  in  dear* 
ing,  drwysfg*  ii*etosiflg,  manuring^  and  ploughing^ 
Waste  and  «Acultivated  fields  $  in  buUdingfanti-houses, 
Wkb^aW  rf)©ir  neeeeeary  apf^nd^es  of  stables,  gra- 
airies*  &*y  The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  afre*  in 
airoost  all  cases*  :imwh  slower  than  th<£se  of  the  cir- 
culating,  ctpk^l  f  a&4  s^fihexpences^  e^n  when  laid 
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out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
seldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  period 
of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  distant  to  suit  the 
coriveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  aind  other  under- 
takers may,  no  doubt,  with  great  propriety,  carry 
on  a  very  cohsiderable  part  of  their  projects  wifh  bor* 
rowed  mtftiey.  In  justice  to  their  creditors,  however, 
their  own  capital  ought  in  this  case  to  hie  sufficient  to 
insure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  tltose  creditors  j 
or  to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  4ho6e  cre- 
ditors should  incur  any  loss,  even  though -the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  -should  fall  very  much  .short  of 
the  expectatioh  of  the  projectors.  Eveiiwith  this 
precaution  too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  and 
which  it  is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a  pe* 
riod  of  several  years;  ought  not  to  b6  borrowed  of  a 
bank^  but  ought  to  be  borrowed  upon  bond  or  mort- 
gage, of  such  private  people  as  propose  to  live  upon 
the  interest  of  their  money;  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble themselves  to  employ  "the  capital  $  *nd  who  are 
upon  that  account  wiHtng  to  lend  that  capital;  to  such 
people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for 
several  years.  A  bank,  indeed,  which  lends  its  mo- 
ney without  the  expence  of  stamped  piper,  or  of  at- 
torney's fees  for  drawih^  bonds  and 'mortgages,  and 
which  accepts  of  repayment  upon  the  easy  terms  of 
the  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  Would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  very  convenient  creditor  to  such  traders  and  un- 
dertakers. But  such  traders  and  undertakers  would, 
surely,  be  most  inconvenient  debtors  tt>  such  a  bank. 
It  is  now  more  than  five-and*twenty  years  since  the 
paper  money  issued  'by  'the"  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  was  fiilly  equal,  or, rather  was 
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somewhat  more  than  fully  equal,  to  what  the  circula- 
tion of  die  country  could  .easily  absorb  and  employ. 
Those  Companies,  therefore,  had  so  long  ago  given 
all  the  assistance  to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers 
of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for  banks  and  bankers, 
consistently  with  their  own  interest,  to  give.     They 
had  even  done  somewhat  more.    They  had  over- 
traded a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themselves  that 
loss,  or  at  least  that  diminution  of  profit,  which,  in 
this  particular   business,   never  fails  to  attend  the 
smallest  degree  of  over-trading.     Those  traders  and' 
other  undertakers,   having  got  so   much  assistance 
from  banks  and  bankers,  wished  to  get  still  more. 
The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  could  extend 
tfeeir  credits  to  whatever  sum  might  be  wanted,  with- 
dut  incurring  any  other  expence  besides  that  of  a 
few  reams  of  paper.  .  They  complained  of  the  con- 
tracted views  and  dastardly  spirit  of.  the  directors  of 
those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend  their 
credits  ift  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of 
the  country  j  •  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the  extension  '. 
of  that  trade,  the  extension  of  their  own  projects  be- 
yond what  they  could  rarry  on,  either  with  their  own 
capital,  or  with  what  they  had  credit  to  borrow  of 
private 'peoplHn  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage. 
The  banks,:  they  seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  ho- 
nour bound  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted -to  trade, 
with.     The  tanks,  however,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion; and  upon  their  refusing- to  extend  their  credits, 
some :  of  those  traders,  had  recourse  to ,  an  expedient^ 
which,  for  a  time,  served  their  purpose,  though  at  a 
much  greater  expence,  yet  as  effectually  aslthent- 
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meet  extension  of  bonk  audits  could  have  done. 
This  expedient  was  bo  other  than  the  we&  fcnowto 
shift  of  drawing  and  redrawing  ;  the  shift  to>  which 
unfortunate  traders  have  sometimes  recourse,  when 
they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankrupey.  The  p*acf- 
tice  of  raising.  money  ia  jhis  maimer  had  been  long, 
known  in  England  y  and,  during  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits>of  trade  afforded  a 
great  temptation  Jo  over-trading,  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  From  England  it 
was  brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  proportion  to 
the  very  limited  commerce,  and  to  the  very  moderate 
capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon  carried  on  to  & 
much  greater  extent  than  it  ever  had  been  in  Engiandt 

The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  is  so  well 
known  to  all  men  of  business*  that  k  may  perhaps  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  giro  any  account  of  iu  But 
as  this  book  may  come  into  the  hands  of  mapy  peo- 
ple who  are  not  men  of  business,  and  as  the  effects 
of  this  practice  upon  the  banking  trade  aye  not  per*. 
haps  generally  understood,  even  by  men-  of  business 
themselves,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  distinctly 
as  I  can, 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  establish- 
ed when,  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did  not  en- 
force the  performance  of  their  contracts,  and  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries,-  have  been 
adapted  into  the  laws  of  all  European  nations,  have 
given  such  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  ex- 
change,  that  mosey  is  moire  readily  advanced  upon 
them,  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obligation, ; 
especially  when  they  are  madfg  payable  within  so  short 
a  pendd  as  vm  or  three  months  after  their  date.  If, 
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when  fliebiH  becomes  due,  die  accepter  does  not 
pay  rt  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from 
that  moment  a  bankrupt.    The  biH  is  protested,  *nd 
returns  t!pon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not  imme- 
diately pay  it,  becomes  likewise  a  bankrupt.     If  be- 
fore it  «ame  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to  the  ac- 
cepter for  payment,  it  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  several  otherpersons,  who  had  successivelyadvanced 
to  one  another  the  contents  of  it,  either  Sot  mo- 
ney or  goods,  and  who-,  to  express  that  each  of  them 
had  in  his  turn  received  those  contents,  had  all  of 
&em  in  their  order  indorsed,  that  is,  written  their 
names  upon  the  back  df  the  biH ;  each  indorse*  be- 
comes in  his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill  for 
those  contents,  and,  if  he  iaik  to  pay,  he  becomes 
too,  from  that  momenta  bankrupt.    Though  the 
drawer,  accepter,  andindorsers  of  the  Mil,  should 
all  of  them  be  persons  of  doubtful  credit ;  yet,  still 
the  shortness  of  the  date  gives  some  security  to  the 
owner  of  the  bHi.    Though  all  of  them  may  be  very 
likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it  is  a  chance  if  they  aU 
become  so  in^so  short  a  time.    The  house  is  crazy, 
says  a  Ttf£2ry  traveller  to  himself,  and  will  not  stand 
very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to-night,  and 
I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  deep  in  it  to-night. 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  suppose, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two  months 
alter  date.  In  reality  B  in  London  owes  nothing  to 
A  in  Edinburgh j  but  he  agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill, 
upon  condition,  that  before  the  term  of  payment  he 
shall  redraw  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum, 
together  with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  another 
bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date    B  ac- 
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cordingly,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  two 
months,  redraws  this  bill  upon  A  in  Edinburgh ; 
who  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  two 
months,  draws  a  second  bill  upon  B  in  London,  pay- 
able likewise  two  months  after  date  ;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  third  two  months,  B  in  London  re- 
draws upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  another  bill  payable 
also  two  months  after  date.  This  practice  has  some- 
times gone  on,  not  only  for  several  months,  but  for 
several  years  together,  the  bill  always  returning  ypon 
A  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  accumulated  interest  and 
commission  of  all  the  former  bills.  The  interest  was 
five  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the  commission  was 
never  less  than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draught. 
This  commission  being  repeated  more  than  six  times 
\n  the  year,  whatever  money  A  might  raise  by  this 
expedient  must  necessarily  have  cost  him  something 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  more,  when  either  the  price  of  the  com- 
mission happened  to  rise,  or  when  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  compound  interest  upon  the  interest  and  com- 
mission of  former  bills.  This  practice  was  called 
raising  money  by  circulation. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock* 
in  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  projects,  are  supposed 
to  run  between  six  and  ten  per  cent.,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  fortunate  .speculation,  of  which  the  returns 
could  not  only  repay  the  enormous  expence  at  which 
the  money  was  thus  borrowed  fqr  carrying  it  cm,  but 
afford,  besides,  a  good  surplus  profit  to  the  projector. 
Many  vast  and  e^tepsive  projects,  however,  werq 
undertaken,  and  for  several  years  carried  on,  without 
any  other  fund  to  support  thejn  besides  what  was  rais- 
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ed  at  this  enormous  expence.-  The  projectors,  no 
doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams  the  most  distinct 
vision  of  this  great  profit.  Upon  their  awaking, 
however,  either  at  the  end  of  their  projects,  or  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very 
seldom,  I  believe,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  *. 

*  The  method  described  in  the  text  was  by  no  means  either  the 
most  common  or  the  most  expensive  one  in  which  those  adven* 
turers  sometimes  raised  money  by  circulation.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  A  in  Edinburgh  would  enable  B  in  London  to  pay 
the  first  bill  of  exchange,  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became 
due,  a  second  bill  at  three  months  date  upon  the  same  B  in  Lon- 
don. This  bill,  being  payable  to  his  own  order,  A  sold  in  Edin- 
burgh at  par ;  and  with  its  contents  purchased  bills  upon  London, 
payable  at  sight  to  the  order  of  B,  to  whom  he  sent  them  by  the 
post.  Towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  the  exchange  between 
.Edinburgh  and  London  was  frequently  three  per  cent,  against 
Edinburgh,  and  tkose  bills  at  sight  must  frequently  have  cost  A 
that  premium.  This  transaction,  therefore,  being  repeated  at  least 
four  times  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commission  of  at 
least  one  half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetition,  must  at  that  period 
have  cost  A,  at  least,  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.  At  other  * 
times  A  would  enable  B  to  discharge  the  first  bill  of  exchange^ 
by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  second  bill  at 
>two  months  date ;  not  upon  B,  but  upon  some  third  person,  C, 
fpr  example,  in  London.  This  other  bill  was  made  payable  to 
ttie  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  being  accepted  by  C,  discounted  it 
with  some  banker  in  London;  and  A  enabled  C  to  discharge  it, 
by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  bill  likewise 
at  two  months  date,  sometimes  upon  his  first  correspondent  B, 
and  sometimes  upon  some  fourth  or  fifth  person,  D  or  E,  for 
example.  This  third  bill  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C, 
who,  assoon  as  it  was  accepted,  discounted  it  in  the  same  man- 
»er  with  some  banker  in  London.  Such  operations  being  repeat- 
ed at  least  six  times  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commis- 
sion of  at  least  one  half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetition, '  together 
with  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  this  method  of  raising 
money,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  in  the  text,  must 
have  cost  A  something  more  than  eight  per  cent.  By  saving, 
however,  the  exchange  between. Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was, 
less  expensive  than  that  mentionedin  the  foregoing  part  of  thi* 
note ;  but  then  it  required  an  established  credit  with  more  houses 
than  one  in  London,  an  advantage  which  many  of  these  adven* 
turers  could  not  always  find  it  easy  to.  procure. 
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Hie  bflls  which  A  in  IWEnbufgh  drew  opon  B  m 
London,  he  reguhriy  discounted  two  snonths  .before 
they  were  due,  with  some  banker  banker  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  bills  whicn  B  in  London  redrew  up- 
on A  in  Edinburgh,  heas  regularly  discounted,  either 
wkh^the  bank  of  England,  or  with  some  other  bank- 
ers in  London.  Whatever  was  advanced  upon  such 
circulating  bills,  was  in  Edinburgh  advanced  in  the 
paper  of  the  Scotch  banks,  and  in  London,  when  they 
were  discounted  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  paper 
of  that  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  <his 
paper  had  been  advanced,  were  all  of  them  repaid  in 
fheir  turn  as  soon  as  they  became  due,*  yet  the  value 
which  had  been  really  advanced  upon  the  first  bill  was 
never  really  returned  to  the  fetnks  which  advanced 
it ;  because,  before  each  bill  became  due,  another 
bill  was  always  drawn,  to  somewhat  a  greater  amount 
than  the  biH  which  was  soon  to  fef^ifl ;  and  the  dig- 
counting  of  this  other  bill  was  essentially  necessary 
towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  soon  to  be 
due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was. altogether  ficti- 
tious, The  stream  Which,  by  means  of  those  ch% 
dilating  bills  of  exchange,  bad  once  been  made  to 
rtm  out  from  the  coffers  of  die  banks,  was  never  *e* 
placed  by  any  stream  which  really  run  into  them* 

The  paper  which  was  issued  «pon  those  circuiting 
bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many  occasions, 
to  the  whole  fund  destined  ibr  <carrymgon  some  vast 
and  extensive  project  of  agriculture,  .commerce,  or 
manufactures  ;  and  not  merely  to  that  ipart  of  it 
which,  had  there  been  no  paper  money^  the^prcjector 
would  have  bete  obliged  to  keep  by  him  -unem- 
ployed, and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
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demands.  The  greater  part  of  thfe  paper  wavcon* 
scquently,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  *od 
silver  which  would  bate  circulated  in  the  oow&f9 
had  there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and 
above,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count, immediately  returned  upon  the  banks,  in  or- 
der to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  which  thcjr 
mete  to  find  as  they  could.  It  was  a  capital  whidh 
those  projectors  had  wsy  artfully  contrived  to  draw 
from  those  bsmks,  not  c^aly  without  their  knowledge 
or  deliberate  consent,  hut  for  some  time,  perhaps, 
without  their  having  the  most  distant  suspicion  that 
they  had  really  advanced  it* 

When  >two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing 
and  redrawing  upon  one  another,  discount  their  bills 
always  with  *he  same  banker,  he  must  immediately 
discover  tfhat  they  are  about,  and  see  clearly  that 
they  are  trading,  not  with  any  capital  of  their  own, 
but  with  the  capital  which  he  advances  do  then* 
But  this  discovery  is  not  altogether  «o  *easy  when  they 
discount  their  bills  sometimes  with  que  hanker,  4pd 
sometimes  with  another,  gnd  wheti'^e^iae  taw&f>ei> 
sons  do  not  constantly  draw  and -redraw  upon  «»e 
another,  but  occasionly  run  the  sxmad  of  a  great 
(irele  of  projectors,  who  find  <it  for  their  intoest- to 
assist  *one  another in  thkmqthod^ofirBi^ng  money,  ^acd 
tp  render  it,  >npon  that  account,  e&  di&eblt  as  posiSJa 
to  distinguish  between  a  *aal  and  a  {fictitious  hill  ofes* 
diange,  betweep  tfbilji  dramuby  a*eal  <jwditor  upoj* 
a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill  for  which  thepe^waspropet^r 
no  *ed  -cie^ter  but  t3ie  bank  iribkti  4isc*TOted  it, 
»or  any  real  debtor^ut  the  prelector  ^rtio made  <*m 
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of  the  money.    When  a  banker  had  even  made  this 
discovery,  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too  late,  and 
might  find  that  he  had  already  discounted  the  bills 
of  those  projectors  to  so  great  an  extent,  that,  by  re. 
fusing  to  discount  any  more,  he  would  necessarily 
make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus,  by  ruining  them, 
might  perhaps  ruin  himself.     For  his  own  interest 
and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it  necessary,  in 
this  very  perilous  situation,  to  go  on  for  some  time, 
endeavouring,  however,  to  withdraw  gradually,  and, 
upon  that  account,  making  every  day  greater  and 
greater  difficulties  about   discounting,   in  order  to 
force  those  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of  rais- 
ing money  j  so  as  that  he  himself  might,  as  soon  as 
possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.     The  difficulties,  ac- 
cordingly, which  the  bank  of  England,  which  the 
principal  bankers  in  London,   and  which  even  the 
more  prudent  Scotch  banks  began,  after  a  certain 
time,  and  when  all  of  them  had  already  gone  too  far, 
to  make  about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  en*, 
raged,  in  the  highest  degree,  those  projectors.   Their 
own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and  necessary  re- 
serve of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
casion, they  called  the  distress  of  the  country;  and 
this  distress  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  altogether* 
owing  to  the  ignorance,  pusillanimity,  and  bad  con* 
duct  of  the  banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently 
liberal  aid  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of  those  who. 
exerted  themselves  in  order  to  beautify,  improve,  and 
enrich  the  country.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks, 
they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and, 
to  as  great  an  extent,  as  th6y  might  wish  to  borrow*. 
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The  banks,  however,  by  refusing  in  this  manner  to 
give  more  credit  to  those,  to  whom  they  had  already 
given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only  method 
by  which  it  was  now  possible  to  save  either  their  own 
credit,  or  the  public  credit  of  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamour  and  distress,  a  new 
bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country.  The 
design  was  generous ;  but  the  execution  was  impru- 
dent, and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  distress  which 
it  meant  to  relieve,  were  not,  perhaps,  well  under- 
stood. This  bank  was  more  liberal  than  any  other 
had  ever  been,  both  in  granting  cash  accounts,  and 
in  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made  scarce  any  distinct 
tion  between  real  and  circulating  bills,,  but  to  have 
discounted  all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed  principle 
of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  reasonable  securi- 
ty, the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
those  improvements  of  which  the  returns  are  the 
most  slow  and  distant,  such  as  the  improvements  of 
land*  To  promote  such  improvements,  was  even  said 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  public-spirited  purposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  By  its  liberality  in  granting 
cash  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
it,  no  doubt,  issued  great  quantities  of  its  bank  notes. 
But  those  bank  notes  being,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
over  and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  it,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast 
as  they  were  issued.  Its  coffers  were  never  well  fill- 
ed. The  capital  which  had  been  subscribed  to  this 
bank,  at  two  di|lqrent  subscriptions,  amounted  to  on? 
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hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of  which -eighty 
per  cent,  only  was  paid  up.  This  sum  ought  to  haye 
been  paid  in  at  several  different  instalments.  A  great 
part  of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  fust 
instalment,  opened  a  cash  account  with  the  bank  ; 
and  the  directors,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to 
treat  their  own  proprietors  with  die  same  liberality 
with  which  they  treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many 
of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  cash  account  what 
they  paid  in  upon  all  their  subsequent  instalments. 
Such  payments,  therefore,  only  put  into  one  coffer 
what  had  the  moment  before  been  taken  out  of  an- 
other. But  had  the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled 
ever  so  well,  its  excessive  circulation  must'  have 
emptied  them  faster  than  they  could  hare  been  re- 
plenished by  any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one 
of  drawing  upon  London,  and  when  the  biH  became 
due,  paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commission, 
by  another  draught  upon  the  same  place.  Its  coffers 
having  been  filled  so  very  ill,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  to  this  resource  within  a  very  few  months  af- 
ter it  began  to  do  business.  The  estates  of  die  pro- 
prietors of  this  bank  were  worth  several  millions, 
aid,  by  their  subscription  to  the  original  bond  or 
contract  of  the  bank,  were  redly  pledged  for  answer- 
ing all  its  engagements.  By  means  of  the  great  ere- 
dk  which  so  great  a  pledge  necessarily  gave  it,  it  was, 
notwithstanding  its  too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to 
carry  on  business  for  more  than  two  years.  When 
it  was  obliged  to  stop,  it  had  in  the  circulation  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bank  notes.  In  or- 
der  to  support  the  circulation  of  those  .notes',  whiA 
were  continually  returning  upon  it  as  fast  as  they 
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were  issued*  it  had  been  constantly  i*  the  practice  o£ 
drawing  biHs  of  exchange-  upon  London*  of  *hicb 
thfc  number  aad  value  were  coiitimiallf  increasing; 
and,  wfa£n  it  3topt ,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  hua* 
dred  thousand  pounds.  This  bank  therefore  had, 
in  little  more  than  the  course1  of  twt>  yearn,  advanced 
to  different  people  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  at  five  per  cent*  Upon  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  which,  it  circulated  ia  bade, 
notes,  this  five  per  cent*  might,  perhaps  be  consider- 
ed as  cter  gain*  without  a»y  other  d&duecion  beside* 
theexpence  of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of 
sis  hundred  thousand  pounds  fyr  which  it  wafe  con- 
tinually drawing  trtUe  of  exchange  upon  London  it 
*»s  paying;  in  the  way  of  interest  and  commtaaiwi* 
upwards  of  eight  per  cent.,  aad  was  consequently 
losing  more  than  threfe  per  cent,  upon  more  than; 
three  fourths  of  all  its  dealtogs* 

The  operations  of  this  bank  $ee*a  to  hare  pro- 
dueed  ef&ct*  quite  opposite  to  those  which  wete  in- 
tended by  the  particular  persons  whev  phased*  anil 
directed  it.  They  seem  to  have  intended  to  support 
tte  spirited,  undertakings,  for  as  such  they  considered 
them*  whicfc  were  at  that  (tee  tarrying  on  hi  de- 
forest pa*ts  of  th*  country;  and  at  the  tam  ikufy 
by  drawing  the  whole  banking  business  to  than* 
sefres*  to  supplant  aii  the  othar  ScSrtch  banks!;  par. 
ticulajly  those  established  at  Edinburgh,,  whose  bodta- 
wardness  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  had  gfotat 
some  offence.  fhis.  banh,  no  doubly  garo*  some* 
temporary  reKef ,  to  thoati  p*oj*c<xH^  arid  enahtafr 
th^m  to  ca^ry  on  their  prtgett*  few  abort  t&<*j*Am 
longer  than  they  eouid  ctfbajrwiati  hwe  time,    ft* 
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it  thereby  only  ftiabled  them  to  get  so  miidi  deeper 
mto  debt,  so  that,  when  ruin  came,  it  fell  s6  muck 
the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon  their  credit* 
ors.  The  operations  of  this  bank,  therfefore,  in- 
stead of  relieving,  in  reality  aggravated  in  the  long- 
run  the  distress  which  those  projectors  had  brought 
both  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  country.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  *  for  themselves,  their 
creditors,  and  their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of 
them  been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner :  than 
they  actually  did.  The  temporary  relief,  however, 
which  this  bank  afforded  to  those  prpjectors,  proved 
a  real  and  permanent  relief  to  the  other  Scotch 
banks.  All  the  dealers  in  circulating  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  those  other  banks  had  become  so 
backward  in  discounting*  had  recourse  to  this  new 
bank,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms. 
Those  other  banks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  get 
very  easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  disengaged  themselves  with- 
out incurring  a  considerable  loss,  and  perhaps,  too, 
even  some  degree  of  discredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of  this 
bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the  country, which  it 
meant  to  relieve ;  and  effectually  relieved,  from  a  very 
great  distress,  those  rivals  whom  it  meant  to  supplant. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  people,  that  how  fast  soever  its  cof- 
fers might  be  emptied,  it  might  easily  replenish  them, 
byraisfeig  money  upon  the  securities  of  those  to 
whom  *  it  -  had  advanced  its  paper.  Experience,  I 
believe,  soon  convfneed  them  that  this  method  of 
raising  money  was  by  much  too  slow  to  answer  their 
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purpose ;  and  that  coffers  which  originally  were  so 
ill  filled,  and  which  emptied  themselves  so  very  fast, 
could  be  replenished  by  no  other  expedient  but  the 
ruinous  one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and 
when  they J  became  due,  paying-  them  by  other 
draughts  upon  the  same  placie*  with  accumulated' in- 
terest and  commissions  But  though  they  had  been 
able  by  this  method  to  raise  money  as  fast  as  they 
Wanted  it, :  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit,  they 
must  haVe  suffered,  a  loss  by  every  such  operation; 
so  that  in  the  long-run  they  must  have  ruined  them- 
selves as  a  mercantile  company,  though,  perhaps, 
not  so  soon  a*  %y  the  more  expensive  practice  of 
drawing  and  ijeckawing.  They  coiflcU  still  have 
made  nothing;  by  the  interest  of  the  paper,  which, 
being  over  and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon 
them*  in  order  to-be  Exchanged*  for  gold  and  Silver, 
as  fast  as  they  issued  it;  and  for  the  payment  of 
whkh,  they  were  themselves  continually  obliged  to 
borrow  mdn^y*  On  the  contrary,  the  whdle  ek- 
,  pence  of  this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents -to 
look  out  for  pedple  who  had  mdney  to  lend,  df  >ne- 
gociating  with  those  people,  and  of  drawing  the  pro- 
per bondor  ,assigrimeiit>  must  have  fallen  upon  them, 
and  hav£  been  so  much  clear  loss  upon  the  balance 
of  their  accounts.  The  project  of  replenishing  their 
coffer*  ia  this  nianner,  may  be  compared  to4hatof 
a  man  who  had.  a  water-pond  from  which  a  stream 
fe^t  continually  running  our,  and  into  which  no 
stream  was  continually  running,  but  who  proposed 
to  keep  it  always  equally  full,  by  employing  a  -num- 
ber of  people  to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a 
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la  replenish  it.  ';„..": 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not;  only 
practicable,  but  profitable  to  the  banlfo  as  a  mercan- 
tile company;  yet  the  country  could  have  derived 
no  benefit  fropi  it,  but,,  on  thecom*arjfr  muat:  have 
suffered  a  veary  considerable  loss  bytt*:  This-  opera* 
tion  could  not  augment,  in  the  smaller  decree;  the 
quantity  of  money  to  be  lem*»  It  could  only  hays 
erecfedthis  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  low  office 
for  the  whole  country*  Those  who  waat^f  aboi<j*)wv 
must  have  applied  tethk;  bank*  instead  of  applying 
to  the  private  persons  whorhad  lent  it  their  money. 
But  a  bank;  which  tends  money >  perhaps,  to  five 
hundred  different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
k*  directors  *aa  know  very  littjte  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a  private  person  who  lends  out  his  monejj 
among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  said  ki  who$$ 
sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  thinks  he  has  gpodf  te& 
son  to  confide*  The  debtors  of  such  a  ban^c  as  t-h^t 
whose  conduct  I  haw  fc$en  giving  sepne  acqwafc  ofe 
were  Ukely,  the  greater  part  of  theft*,  to-  be  chim^rU 
cal  projectors*  the  drawers  and  redmwers.  of  circu~ 
ladn^biUs  of  techajigft  who  would  et»pIoy}  the;  mo- 
ney in  extravagant  undertakings  whioh,  with  afl  the 
assistance  that  eottld  be  giwn  them,  timy  would  pro- 
btWy  never  be  able  Xo  Complete,,  and  which*: if  they 
should  be  completed,  wtnaid  never  re^aythd  expencc 
which  they  had  rbaHy  <post,  would  nevcii  afford  a  fund 
capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  fafrour  equal  to 
that  which  had  bean;  employed  about  fheftw  The 
iobcr  and  frugal  debtors  rf  private  pertafB*  on  th* 
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contrary,  would  be  more  likely  to  employ  the  money 
borrowed  in  sober  undertakings,  which  were  propor- 
tioned to  their  capitals,  and  which,  though  they 
might  have  less  of  the  grand  and  the,  marvellous, 
would  have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  profitable ; 
which  would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus  af- 
ford a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  labour  than  that. which  had  been  em- 
ployed about  them.  The  success  of  this  operation, 
therefore,  without  increasing  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  capital  of  the  country,  would  only  have  trans- 
ferred a  great  part  of  it  from  prudent  and  profitable, 
to  imprudent  and  unprofitable  undertakings. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished  for  want 
of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  Law.  By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  which  he  seems  to  have  imagined  might 
issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  country,  he  proposed  to  remedy 
this  want  of  money.  The  parliament  of  Scotland, 
when  he  first  proposed  his  project,  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with 
some  variations,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  that 
time  regent  of  France.  The  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  multiplying  paper  money  to  almost  any  extent, 
was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project,  both 
of  banking  and  stock-jobbing,  that  perhaps  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  different  operations  of  this 
scheme  are  explained  so  fully,  so  clearly,  and  with 
so  much  order  and  distinctness,  by  Mr.  Du  Verney, 
in  his  Examination  of  the  Political  reflections  up- 
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W  com&erce  *ftd  Jinaaces  of  Mr.  Da  Tot,  that  h 
shall  not  give  say  account  of  them.  The  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr. 
J-aw  himself,  in  a  discourse  concerning  money  and 
trade,  whkh  he  published  in  Scotland  when  he  first 
proposed  hb  project*  The  splendid  but  visionary 
ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  that  and  some  other 
works  upon  the  same  principles,  still  continue  to 
make  an  impression  upon  many  people,  and  have, 
perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that  excess  of  bank- 
ing, which  has  of  late  been  complained  of,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank  of  chv 
culation  in  Europe*  It  was  incorporated,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  dated  the  27*  of  July  1684.  It  at  that 
time  advanced  to  government  the  sum  of  j£l, 200,000* 
for  an  annuity  of  *£l00,000,  or  for  j£96,000  a  year 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  ^4,000 
a  year  for  the  expence  of  management.  The  credit 
of  the  new  government,  established  by  the  revolution, 
we  may  believe,  must  have  been  very  low,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  so  high  an  interest. 

In  1697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital stock,  by  an  ingraftment  of  j?l,001,17l :  10. 
Its  whole  capital  stock,  therefore,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  ^2,2Ql,l7l  :  ia  This  ingraftment  is  said- 
to  have  been  for  the  support  of  public  credit.  In 
1696,  tallies  had  been  at  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty, 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  twenty  per 
cent.*     During  the  great  re-coinage  of  the  silver, 

*  James  Postlethwaite's  History  of  the  public  revenue,  p.  301. 
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which  wis  going  on  at  this  time,  the  bank  had  thought 
proper  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which 
necessarily  occasioned  their  discredit 

In  pursuance  of  the  7*  Anne,  c.  7,  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  info  the  exchequer  the  sum  of 
^400,000 ;  making  in  all  the  sum  of  ^£l,600,OdO, 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
^£96,000  interest,  and  ^4,000  for  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. In  1708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  govern- 
ment Was  as  good  as  that  of  private  persons,  since  it 
could  bdrrbw  at  six:  per  cent,  interest,  the  common  le- 
gal and  market  rate  of  those  times.  In  pursuance  of 
the  same  act,  the  bank  cancelled  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  «s£l  ,775,027 :  17 :  10f ,  at  six  pe*  cent,  in- 
terest, and  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  take  in 
subscriptions  for  doubling  its  capital.  In  1708,  there- 
fore, the  capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to  j£4,402,343  ; 
and  it  had  advanced  to  government  the  sum  of 
«gS,S75,027  :  17  :  lOf. 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1?09*  there  was 
paid  in  and  made  stock  £656,204 : 1 :  9 ;  and  by 
another  often  per  cent,  in  1^10,  j£501*448  :  12 : 1 1. 
In  consequence  of  those  two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank 
capital  amounted  to  £g5,S59999S :  14 :  8. 

In  pursuance  of  the  8*  George  I,  c.  8,  the  bank 
delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer  bills  to  be 
cancelled.  It  had  at  this  time,  therefore,  advanced 
to  government  ^5^375,027 :  17 :  10.  In  pursuance 
of  the  8th  George  I,  c.  21,  the  bank  purchased  of 
the  South-sea  company,  stock  to  the  amount  of 
^4,000,000;  and  in  1722,,  in  consequence  of  the 
subscriptions  which  it  had  taken  in  for  enabling  it  to 
make  this  purchase,  its  capital  stock  was  increased  by 
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jf3,400,000.    At  this  time,  therefore,  the  bank  had 
advanced  to  the  public  ^9,375,027: 17 : IQr;  an* 
its  capital  stock  amounted  only  to  £ 8,959,995 :  14 :  8. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  the 
bank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which  it  re- 
ceived interest,  began  first  to  exceed  its  capital  stock, 
or  the  sum  for  which  it  paid  a  dividend  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  bank  stock ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
bank  began  to  have  an  undivided  capital,  over  and 
above  its  divided  one.  It  has  continued  to  have  an  un- 
divided capital  of  the  same  kind  ever  since.    In  17*6, 
the  bank  had,  upon  different  occasions,  advanced  to 
the  public  ^11,686,800,  and  its  divided  capital  had 
been  raised  by  different  calls  and  subscriptions  to 
jglO,780,000.   The  state  of  those  two  sums  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  ever  since.     In  pursuance  of 
the  4th  of  George  III,  c.  25,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay 
to  government  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  £l  10,000, 
without  interest  or  re-payment.  This  sum,  therefore, 
did  not  increase  either  of  those  two  other  sums. 

The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  according  to 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  interest  which  it  has, 
at  different  times,  received  for  the  money  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  public,  as  well  as  according  to  other  cir- 
cumstances. This  rate  of  interest  has  gradually  been 
reduced  from  eight  to  three  per  cent.  For  some  years 
past,  the  bank  dividend  has  been  at  five  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

The  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  British  government.  All  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  public  must  be  lost  before  its  creditors 
can  sustain  any  loss.  No  other  banking  company  in 
England  can  be  established  by  act  of  parliament  or 
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» can  consist  of  more  than  six  members.  It  acts,  not 
only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of 
state.  It  receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  it  circulates  exchequer  bills ;  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some  years 
thereafter.  In  those  different  operations,  its  duty  to 
the  public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it,  without  any 
fault  of  its  directors,  to  overstock  the  circulation  with 
paper  money.  It  likewise  discounts  merchant's  bills* 
and  has,  upon  several  different  occasions,  supported 
the  credit  of  the  principal  houses,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, in  1763,  it  is  said  to  have  advanced  for  this 
purpose,  in  one  week,  about  j£l, 600,000,  a  great 
part  of  it  in  bullion.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
warrant  either  the  greatness  of  the  sum,  or  the  short- 
ness of  the  time*  Upon  other  occasions,  this  great 
company  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
in  sixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  country, 
but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital  active 
and  productive  than  would  otherwise  be  so,  that  the 
most  judicious  operations  of  banking  can  increase  the 
industry  of  the  country.  That  part  of  his  capital 
which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed 
and  in  ready money,foir  answering  occasional  demands, 
is  so  much  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  this  situation,  produces  nothing,  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking 
enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and 
productive  stock }  into  materials  to  work  upon ;  into 
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tools  to  work  with ;  and  into  provisions  and  subsist* 
eace  to  work  for ;  into  stock  which  produces  some- 
thing both  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  The  gold 
and  silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country^and 
,by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  its  land  and  labour 
ia  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to  the  proper 
consumers,  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready  mo- 
ney of  the  dealer*  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valu- 
able part  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  pro* 
duces  nothing  to  the  country*  The  judicious  opera* 
tions  of  banking,  by  substituting  paper  in  the  room  of 
a  great  part  of  this  gold  and  silver*  enable,  the  coup- 
try  to  convert  a  great  part,  pf  this  dea4  stock  iato 
active  and  productive  stock  j  into  stock  which  pro- 
duces something  to  the  cpu^ttyv  The  gold  and  silver 
money  which  circulates' in  any  country  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  tjo  be  a  Jughway*  which,  while  it 
circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  corn 
of  the  country,  produce?  itself  not  a  single  pile  of 
either.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  pro- 
viding,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a 
sort  of  waggon-way  through  the  air,  enable  the  coun- 
try to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways 
into  good  pastures  and  corn  fields,  and  thereby  to  in-* 
crease,  very  considerably,  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country^  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  though 
they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether so  secure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended upon  the  Djedalian  wings  of  paper  money, 
as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  solid  ground  of 
gold  and  silver.  Over  and  above  the  accidents  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  uoskilfalness  of  the 
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conductors  of  this  paper  money,  they  ai*  liable  to 
several  others,  from  which  no  prudence  or  skill  of 
those  conductors  can  guard  them. 

An  unsuccessful  war,  for  example*  in  which  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  the  capital,  and  consequently 
of  that  treasure  which  supported  the  credit  of  the  pa- 
pet  money,  would  occastob  a  much  grate*  confustoo 
in  a  country  where  the  whole  circulation  was  carried 
oil  by  paper,  than  in  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  The  usual  instru* 
meiit  of  commerce  having  lost  its  value,  Ho  exchanges 
could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upon  credit. 
All  taxes  having  been  usually  paid  in  paper  money* 
the  prince  would  not  have  wherewithal  either  to  pay 
his  troops,  or  to  furnish  his  magazines;  and  the 
state  of  the  country  weuld  be  much  more  irretriev- 
able than  if  the  greater  part  of  its  circulation  had  con- 
sisted in  gold  and  silver.  A  prince,  anxious  to  main* 
tain  his  dominions  at  all  times  in  the  state  in  which 
lie  can  most  easily  defend  them,  ought  upon  this  ac- 
count to  guard,  not  only  against  that  excessive  mul- 
tiplication of  paper  money  which  ruins  the  Very  banks 
which  issue  it,  but  even  against  that  multiplication  of 
it  Which  enables  them  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulation  of  the  cduntry  with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  consider- 
ed as  divided  into  two  different  branches  ;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  dealers  with  one  another,  and  the 
circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers* 
Though  the  same  pieces  of  money,  whether  paper  or 
metal,  maybe  employed  sometimes  in  the  one  circu- 
lation and  sometimes  in  the  other,  yet  as  both  are 
constantly  going  on  at  the  Same  time*  each  requires 
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a  certain  stock  of  money,  of  one  kind  or  another,  to 
carry  it  on*  The  value  of  the  goods  circulated  be- 
tween the  different  dealers  never  can  exceed  the  va- 
lue of  those  circulated  between  the  dealers  and  the 
consumers ;  whatever  is  bought  by  the  dealers  being 
ultimately  destined  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers.  The 
circulation  between  the  dealers,  as  it  is  carried  on  by 
wholesale,  requires  generally  a  pretty  large  sum  for 
every  particular  transaction.  That  between  the  deal? 
ers  and  the  consumers,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally carried  on  By  retail,  frequently  requires  but 
very  Small  ones,  a  shilling,  or  even  a  halfpenny,  be- 
ing  often  sufficient.  But  small  sums  circulate  much 
faster  than  large  ones.  A  shilling  changes  masters 
more  frequently  than  a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more 
frequently  than  a  shilling.  Though  the  annual  pur- 
chases of  all  the  consumers,  therefore,  are  at  least 
equal  in  value  to  those  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can 
generally  be  transacted  with  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  money ;  the  same  pieces,  by  a  more  rapid  circula- 
tion, serving  as  the  instrument  of  many  more  pur- 
chases of  the  one  kind  than  of  the  other. 

Paper  money  may  be  so  regulated  as  either  to  con- 
fine itself  very  much  to  the  circulation  between  the 
different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itself  likewise  to  a  great 
part  of  that  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers. 
Where  no  bank-notes  are  circulated  under  £\0  va- 
lue, as  in  London,  paper  money  confines  itself  very 
much  to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers.  When 
a  ten  pound  bank-note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sumer, he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at  the  first 
shop  where  he  has  occasion  to  purchase  five  shillings 
worth  of  goods  j  sp  that  it  often  returns  into  the  hands 
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of  a  dealer  before  the  consumer  hath  spent  the  forti- 
eth part  of  the  money.  Where  bank-notes  are  issued 
for  so  small  sums  as  20s.  as  in  Scotland,  paper  mo* 
ney  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  circu- 
lation between  dealers  and  consumers.  Before  the 
act  of  parliament  which  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation 
of  ten  and  five  shilling  notes,  it  filled  a  still  greater 
part  of  that  circulation.  In  the  currencies  of  North 
America,  paper  was  commonly  issued  for  so  small  a 
sum  as  a  shilling,  and  filled  almost  the  whole  of  that 
circulation.  In  some  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire, 
it  was  issued  even  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence. 

Where  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  for  such  very- 
small  sums  is  allowed,  and  commonly  practised,  many 
mean  people  a*e  both  enabled  and  encouraged  to  be- 
come bankers.  A  person  whose  promissory  note  for 
£5;  or  even  for  20$.  would  be  rejected  by  every  body, 
will  get  it  to  be  received  without  scruple  when  it  is  is- 
sued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence.  But  the  frequent 
bankruptcies  to  which  such  beggarly  bankers  must 
be  liable,  may  occasion  a  very  considerable  incon^ 
yeniency,  and  sometimes  even  a  very  great  calamity, 
to  many  poor  people  who  had  received  their  notes  in 
payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  were 
issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  £5.  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  con- 
fine itself,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  cir- 
culation between  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it 
does  at  present  in  London,  where  no  bank-notes  are 
issued  under  £lQ  value ;  *#5  being,  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  purchase, 
perhaps  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  goods, 
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is  as  much  considered,  and  is  as  seldcttn  spent  all  at 
dace,  as  £lO  are  amidst  the  profuse  enpence  of  Lon- 
don* 

.  Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  pret- 
ty much  confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers 
and  dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  always  plenty  of 
gold  and  silver.  Where  it  extends  itself  to  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and' 
consumers,  as  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  in  North 
America,  it  banishes  gold  and  silver  almost  entirely 
from  the  country ;  almost  all  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  its  interior  commerce  bang  thus  carried  on 
by  paper.  The  suppression  of  ten  and  five  shilling 
bank-notes,  somewhat  relieved  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Scotland;  and  the  suppression  of  twenty 
shilling  notes  will  probably  relieve  it  still  more.— 
Those  metals  are  said  to  have  become  mtore  abundant 
in  America,  since  the  suppression  of  some  of  their 
paper  currencies.  They  are  said,  likewise,  to  have 
been  more  abundant  before  the  institution  of  those 
currencies. 

Though  paper  money  should  be  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  dealers, 
yet  banks  and  bankers  might  still  be,  able  to  give 
nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  they  had  done  when  paper 
money  filled  almost  the  whole  circulation.  The  ready 
money  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him,  for 
answering  occasional  demands,  is  destined  altogether 
for  the  circulation  between  himself  and  other  dealers, 
of  whom  he  buys  goods.  He  has  no  occasion  to 
keep  any  by  him  for  the  circulation  between  himself 
and  the  consumers,  who  are  his  customers,  and  who 
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bring  *eady  money  to  him,  instead  of  taking  any 
from  him.  Though  no  paper  money,  therefore,  was 
allowed  to  be  issued,  but  for  such  sums  as  would 
confine  it  pretty  much  to  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  dealers ;  yet,  partly  by  discounting  real 
bills  of  exchange,  and  partly  by  lending  upon  cash 
accounts,  banks  and  bankers  might  still  be  able  to 
relieve  the  greater  part  of  those  dealers  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  any  considerable  part  of  their  stock 
by  them,  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answer* 
ing  occasional  demands.  They  might  still  be  able  to 
give  the  utmost  assistance  which  banks  and  bankers 
can,  with  propriety,  give  to  traders  of  every  kind. 

To  restrain  private  people,  it  may  be  said,  from 
receiving  in  payment  the  promissory  notes  of  a  bank* 
er,  for  any  sum,  whether  great  or  small,  when  they 
themselves  are  willing  to  receive  them ;  or,  to  restrain 
a  banker  from  issuing  such  notes,  when  all  his  neigh- 
bours are  willing  to  accept  of  them,  is  a  manifest  vio- 
lation of  that  natural  liberty,  which  it  is  the  proper 
business  of  law  not  to  infringe,  but  to  support.  Such 
regulations  may,  no  doubt,  be  considered  as  in  some 
respect  a  violation  of  natural  liberty.  But  those  ex- 
ertions of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  individuals, 
which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, are,  and  ought  to  be,  restrained  by  the  laws  of 
all  governments ;  of  the  most  free,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  despotical.  The  obligation  of  building  party 
walls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire, 
is  a  violation  of  natural  liberty,  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  proposed. 

A  paper  money,  consisting  in  bank-notes,  issued  by 
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people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon  demand, 
.without  any  condition,  and,  in  fact,  always  readily 
paid,  as  soon  as  presented,  is,  in  every  respect,  equaf 
in  value  to  gold  and  silver  money,  since  gold  and 
stiver  money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  it.  What- 
ever is  either  bought  or  sold  for  such  paper,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  bought  or  sold  as  cheap  as  it  could  have 
been'  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  said,  by 
augmenting  the  quantity,  and  consequently  diminish- 
Sig  the  value,  of  the  whole  currency,  necessarily  aug- 
ments the  money  price  of  commodities.  But  as  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  sflver,  which  is  taken  from  the 
currency,  is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  paper 
which  is  added  to  it,  paper  money  does  not  necessari- 
ly increase  the  quantity  of  the  whole  currency.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time, 
provisions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  in 
1759,  though,  from  the  circulation  of  ten  and  five 
shilling  bank-notes,  there  was  then  more  paper  ma- 
ney  in  the  country  than  at  present.  The  proportion 
between  the  price  of  provisions  in  Scotland  and  that 
in  England,  is  the  sanie  now  as  before  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  banking  companies  in  Scotland.  Corn 
is,  upon  most  occasions,  fully  as  cheap  in  England  as 
in  France,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  mo- 
ney in  England,  and  scarce  any  in  France.  In  1752 
and  1752,  when  Mr.  Hume  published  his  Political 
discourses,  and  soon  after  the  great  multiplication  of 
paper  money  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  very  sensible 
rise  m  the  price  of  provisions,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  badness  of  the  seasons,  and  not  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  paper  money. 
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It  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  with  a  paper  mo- 
ney, consisting  in  promissory  notes,  of  which  the  im- 
mediate payment  depended,  in  any  respect,  either 
upon  the  good- will  of  those  who  issued  them,  or  up- 
on a  condition  which  the  holder  of  the  notes  might 
not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  or  of  which 
the  payment  was  not  exigible  till  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  which,  in  the  meantime,  bore  no  in- 
terest. Such  a  paper  money  would,  no  doubt,  fall 
more  or  less  below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  ac- 
cording as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
immediate  payment  was  supposed  to  be  greater  or 
less,  or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of 
time  at  which  payment  was  exigible. 

Some  years  ago,  the  different  banking  companies 
of  Scotland  were  in  the  practice  of  inserting  into  their 
bank-notes,  what  they  called  an  optional  clause,  by 
which  they  promised  payment  to  the  bearer,  either 
as  soon  as  the  note  should  be  presented,  or,  in  the 
option  of  the  directors,  six  months  after  such  present- 
ment, together  with  the  legal  interest  for  the  said  six 
months.  The  directors  of  some  of  those  banks  some- 
times took  advantage  of  this  optional  clause,  and 
sometimes  threatened  those  who  demanded  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  a  considerable  number  of  their 
notes,  that  they  would  take  advantage  of  it,  unless 
such  demanders  would  content  themselves  with  a 
part  of  what  they  demanded.  The  promissory  notes 
of  those  banking  companies  constituted,  at  that  time, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland* 
which  this  uncertainty  of  payment  necessarily  degrad- 
ed below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  abuse,  (which  prevailed 
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chiefly  In  1?62,  1765,  and  1*764),  wMe  the  ex- 
change  between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at  par,  that 
between  London  and  Dumfries  would  sometimes  be 
four  per  cent,  against  Dumfries,  though  this  town  is 
not  thirty  miles  distant  from  Carlisle.  But  at  Car- 
lisle, bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  whereas  at 
Dumfries  they  were  paid  in  Scotch  bank-notes ;  and 
the  uncertainty  of  getting  those  bank-notes  exchanged 
for  gold  and  silver  coin  had  thus  degraded  them  four 
per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  same  act 
of  parliament  which  suppressed  ten  and  five  shilling 
bank-notes,  suppressed  likewise  this  optional  clause, 
and  thereby  restored  the  exchange  between  England 
and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate,  or  to  what  the  course 
of  trade  and  remittances  might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  the  payment 
of  so  small  a  sum  as  6d.  sometimes  depended  upon 
the  condition,  that  the  holder  of  the  note  should  bring 
the  change  of  a  guinea  to  the  person  who  issued  it ; 
a  condition  which  the  holders  of  such  notes  might 
frequently  find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which 
must  have  degraded  this  currency  below  the-  value  of 
gold  and  silver  money.  An  act  of  parliament,  ac- 
cordingly, declared  all  such  clauses  unlawful,  and 
suppressed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Scotland,  all 
promissory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  under  20s. 
value.  * 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  consisted 
not  in  bank-notes,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
but  in  a  government  paper,  of  which  the  payment 
was  not  exigible  till  several  years  after  it  was  issued  j 
and  though  the  colony  governments  paid  no  interest 
to  the  holders  of  this  paper,  they  declared  it  to  be, 
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and  in  ftct  rcadered  k,  a  legal  t«der  of  payment  for 
the  full  value  for  which  it  was  issued.  But  allowing 
the  colony  security  to  be  perfectly  good,  dglQO,  pay 
able  fifteen  years  hence,  for  example,  in  a  country 
where  interest  is  at  six  per  cent,  is  worth  little  more 
than  £4/0  ready  money.  To  oblige  a  creditor,  there- 
fore, to  accept  of  this  as  foil  payment  for  a  debt  of 
^glOO,  actually  paid  down  in  ready  money ,  was  an  act 
of  such  violent  injustice,  as  has  scarce,  perhaps,  been 
attempted  by  the  government  of  any  other  country 
which  pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  having  originally  been,  what  the  honest  and 
downright  Doctor  Douglas  assures  us  it  was,  a  scheme 
of  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors.  The 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  up- 
on their  first  emission  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to 
render  their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver, 
by  enacting  penalties  against  all  those  who  made  any 
difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  when  they  sold 
them  for  a  colony  paper,  and  when  they  sold  them 
for  gold  and  silver ;  a  regulation  equally  tyrannical, 
but  much  less  effectual*  than  that  which  it  was  meant 
to  support  A  positive  law  may  render  a  shitting  a 
legal  tender  for  a  guinea;  because  it  may  direct  the 
courts  of  justice  to  discharge  the  debtor  who  has 
made  that  tender.  But  no  positive  law  can  oblige  a 
person  who  sells  goocfe,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  not  to  sell,  as  he  pleases,  to  accept  of  a  shilling  as 
equivaleiit  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it  appeared, 
by  the  course  of  exchange  with  Great  Britain,  that 
fig  100  sterling  was  occasionally  considered  as  equiva* 
lent,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  to  ^£130,  and  in  others 
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to  so  great  a  sum  as  ^g  1,100  currency ;  this  differ* 
ence  in  the  value  arising  from  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and 
in  the  distance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its  final 
discharge  and  redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable  than 
the  act  of  parliament,  so  unjustly  complained  of  in 
the  colonies,  which  declared,  that  no  paper  currency 
to  be  emitted  there  in  time  coming,  should  be  a  legal 
lender  of  payment. 

*  Pennsylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  its 
emissions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our  co- 
lonies. Its  paper  currency,  accordingly,  is  said  never 
to  have  sunk  below  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
which  was  current  in  the  colony  before  the  first  emis- 
sion of  its  paper  money.  Before  that  emission,  the 
colony  had  raised  the  denomination  of  its  coin,  and 
had,  by  act^if  assembly,  ordered  5$.  sterling  to  pass 
in  the  colonies  for  6s.  3d.  and  afterwards  for  6s.  8d. 
A  pound,  colony  currency,  therefore,  even  when  that 
currency  was  gold  and  silver,  was  more  than  thirty 
per  cent,  below  the  value  of  ^1  sterling  j  and  when 
that  currency  was  turned  into  paper,  it  was  seldom 
much  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  value. 
The  pretence  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin, 
was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by 
making  equal  quantities  of  thos^metals  pass  for  great- 
er sums  in  the  colony  than  they  did  in  the  mother- 
country.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of 
all  goods  from  the  mother-country  rose  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  raised  the  denomination  of  their 
coin,  sa  that  their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  as. 
fast  as  ever. 
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The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in  the 
payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  full  value 
for  which  it  had  been  issued,  it  necessarily  derived 
ftam  this  use  some  additional  value,  over  and  above 
what  it  would  hive  had,  from  the  real  or  supposed 
distance  of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and  re- 
demption. This  additional  value  was  greater  or  less, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  was  more 
or  less  above  what  could  be  employed  hi  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  of  the  particular  colony  which  issued  h* 
It  wad  in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above  what  could 
be  employed  in  this  manner* 

A  prince,  who  should  enact  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  his  taxes  should  be  paid  in  a  paper  money  of 
a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a  certain  value  to 
this  paper  money,  even  though  the  term  of  its  final 
discharge  and  redemption  should  depend  altogether 
upon  the  will  of  the  prince*  If  the  bank  which  is- 
sued this  paper  was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
k  always  somewhat  below  what  could  easily  be  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be 
such  as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  sell  for 
somewhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver  currency  for  which  it  was  issued*  Some 
people  account  in  this  manner  for  what  is  called  the 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  or  for  the  superi- 
ority of  bank  money  over  current  money,  though 
this  bank  money,  as  they  pretend,  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  bank  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  The  great- 
er part  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  must  be  paid  in 
bank  money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of 
the  bank ;  and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  they  allege, 
are  careful  to.  keep  the  whole  quantity  of  bank  hkk 
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ney  always  below  what  this  use  occasions  a  demand 
for.  It  is  upon  this  account,  they  say,  that  bank 
money  sells  for  a  premium,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four 
or  five  per  cent,  above  the  same  nominal  sum  of  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  country.  This  ac- 
count of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  however,  it  will 
appear  hereafter,  is  in  a  great  measure  chimerical* 

A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  does  not  thereby  sink  the  value 
,  of  those  metals,  or  occasion  equal  quantities  of  them 
to  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods  of  any 
other  kind.  The  proportion  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  goods  of  any  other  kind, 
depends  in  all  cases,  not  upon  the  nature  or  quantity 
of  any  particular  paper  money,  which  may  be  current 
in  any  particular  country,  but  upon  the  richness  or 
poverty  of  the  mines,  which  happen  at  any  particular 
time  to  supply  the  great  market  of  the  commercial 
world  with  those  metals.  It  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion between  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  to  market,  and  that  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  thither  a  certain  quantity  of  any  other 
sort  of  goods. 

If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  circulat- 
ing bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for 
less  than  a  certain  sum  ;  and  if  they  are  subjected  to 
the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional  pay- 
ment of  such  bank  notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their 
trade  mky,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  rendered  in 
all  other  respects  perfectly  free.  The  late  multiplica- 
tion of  banking  companies  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many  people  have  been 
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much  alarmed,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the 
security  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  their  conduct,  and,  by  not  ex- 
tending their  currency  beyond  its  due  proportion  to 
their  cash,  to  guard  themselves  against  those  malicious 
runs,  which  the  rivalship  of  so  many  competitors  is 
always  ready  to  bring  upon  them.  It  restrains  the 
circulation  of  each  particular  company  within  a  nar- 
rower circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating  notes  to  a 
smaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole  circulation 
into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  the  failure  of  any  one 
company,  an  accident  which,  in  thexourse  of  things, 
must  sometimes  happen,  becomes  of  less  consequence 
to  the  public.  This  free  competition,  too,  obliges  all 
bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  their 
customers,  lest  their  rivals  should  c*ry  them  away. 
In  general,  if  any  branch  of  trade,  or  any  division  of  la- 
bour, be  advantageous  to  the  public,  the  freer  and 
more  general  the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the 
more  so. 


CHAP.    m. 

Of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  or  of  productive  and  un- 
productive labour. 

rpHERE  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the 
A  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed ; 
there  is  another  which  has  no  such  effect.  The  for- 
mer, as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called  produc- 
tive, the  latter,  unproductive*  labour.      Thus  the 

*  Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
used  those  words  in  a  different  sense.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book;  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  their  sense  is  aiv 
improper  one, 
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labour  of  a  manufacturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value 
of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his 
own  maintenance,  and  of  his  master's  profit.    The 
labour  of  a  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to 
the  value  of  nothing.    Though  the  manufacturer  has 
his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his  master,  he,  in  reali- 
ty, costs  him  no  expence,  the  value  of  those  wages 
being  generally  restored,  together  with  a  profit,  in 
the  improved  value  of  the  subject  upon  .which  his  la- 
bour is  bestowed.     But  the  maintenance  of  a  menial 
servant  never  is  restored.     A  man  grows  rich  by  em- 
ploying  a  multitude  of  manufacturers ;  he  grows  poor 
by  maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  servants.    The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and  de- 
serves its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.    But 
the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  realizes  itself 
in  some  particular  subject  or  vendible  commodity, 
w  hich  lasts  for  some  time  at  least  after  that  labour  is 
past.     It  is*  as  it  were,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour 
stocked  and  stored  up,  to  be  employed,  if  ^necessary, 
upon  some  other  occasion.     That  subject,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  price  of  that  subject,  can  after- 
wards, if  necessary,  put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  originally  produced  it.     The 
labour  of  the  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
fix  or  realize  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or  vend- 
ible commodity.     His  services  generally  perish  in  the 
very  instant  of  their  performance,  and  seldom  leave 
any  trace  or  value  behind  them,  for  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  service  could  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  orders 
m  the  society  is,  like  that  of  menial  servants,  unpro- 
ductive of  any  value,  and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself 
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in  any  permanent  subject,  or  vendible  commodity, 
which  endures  after  that  labour  is  past,  and  for  which 
an  equal  quantity  of  labour  could  afterwards  be  pro- 
cured, The  sovereign,  for  example,  with  all  the  of- 
ficers both  of  justice  and  war  who  serve  under  him, 
the  whole  army  and  navy,  are  unproductive  labourers. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  are  main- 
tained by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  industry 
of  other  people.  Their  service,  how  honourable, 
how  useful,  6r  how  necessary  soever,  produces  no- 
thing for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  service  cart  after- 
wards be  procured.  The  protection,  security,  $nd 
defence,  of  the  commonwealth,  the  effect  of  their 
labour  this  year,  will  not  purchase  its  protection,  se- 
curity, and  defence,  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the 
same  class  must  be  ranked,  some  both  of  the  gravest 
and  most  important,  and  some  of  the  most  frivolous 
professions;  churchmen, lawyers,  physicians,  men  of 
letters  of  all  kinds  ;  players,  buffoons,  musicians, 
opera-singers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  The  labour  of  the 
meanest  of  these  has  a  certain  value,  regulated  by  teh 
very  same  principles  which  regulate  that  of  every 
other  sort  of  labour j  and  that  of  the  noblest  and 
most  useful,  produces  nothing  which  could  afterwards 
purchase  or  procure  an  equal  quantity  of  labour. 
Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor,  the  harangue  of 
the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  musician,  the  work  of  all 
of  them  perishes  in  the  very  instant  of  its  production* 
Both  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and 
those  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  main* 
tained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country.  This  produce,,  how  great  soever,  can 
»ever  be  bifiaite,  but  must  have  certain  lMte.    Ac* 
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cording,  therefore,  as  a  smaller  or  gtfeater  proportion 
of  it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  maintaining  un- 
productive hands,  the  more  in  the  one  case  and  the 
less  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive,  and 
the  next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  smaller 
accordingly  ;  the  whole  vannual  produce,  if  we  except 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  being  the 
effect  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country  is,  no  doubt,  "ultimately  des» 
tined  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them ;  yet  when  it 
first  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands 
of  the  productive  labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largest,  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined  for  replacing  a 
capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provisions,  materials,  and 
finished  work,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  a 
capital ;  the  other  for  constituting  a  revenue  either  to 
the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profit  of  his  stock,  or 
to  some  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus, 
of  the  produce  of  land,"  one  part  replaces  the  capital 
of  the  farmer ;  the  other  pays  his  profit  amd  the  rent 
of  the  landlord ;  arid  thus  cdnstitutes  a  revenue  both 
to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his 
stock,  and  to  some  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  his 
land;  Of  the  proddce  df  a  great  manufactory,  in  the 
same  manner,  one  part,  sgid  that  alway*s  the  largest, 
replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work  ; 
the  other  pays  his  profit,  an4  thus  constitutes  a  re- 
venue to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  landand  la* 
boiir  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capital,  neve» 
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is  immediately  employed  to  maintain  any  but  produc- 
tive bands.  It  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour 
only.  That  which  is  immediately  destined  for  consti- 
tuting a  revenue,  either  as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  main* 
tain  indifferently  either  productive  or  unproductive 
hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  employs  ad  a 
capital,  he  always  expects  is  to  be  replaced  to  him  with 
a  profit  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in  maintaining  pro- 
ductive hands  only  ;  ami  after  having-  served  in  the 
function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  constitutes  a  revenue  to 
them.  Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it  in  main* 
taining  unproductive  hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is 
from  that  moment  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and 
placed  in  his  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do  not 
labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ;  either, 
first,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  is 
originally  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue  to 
.come  particular  persons,  either  as  the  rent  of  land,  or 
as  the  profits  of  stock ;  or,  secondly,  ,b£  that  part 
which,  though  originally  destined  for  replacing  a  capi- 
tal, and  for  maintaining  productive  Jabohrersonly,  yet 
when  it  comes  into  their  hands,  whatever  past  of  it  is 
over  and  above  their  necessary  subsistence,  may  be 
employed  in  maintaining  indifferently  either  productive 
or  unproductive  hands.  .Thus  not  only  the  great  land- 
lord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even  the  common  work- 
man, if  his  wages  are  considerable,  may  maintain  a 
.menial  servant ;  or  he  may  sometimes  go  to  a  play  or 
a  puppet-show,  and  so  contribute  his  share  towards 
maintaining  one  set  of  unproductive  labourers  i  or  he 
«4iiay  pay^ome  taxes,  and  thus  help  to  mabttgin  another  - 
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$et,  more  honourable  and  useful,  indeed,  bat  equally 
unproductive,  No  psg*  of  the  annual  produce,  how»* 
ever,  which  had  been  originally  destined  to  replace  a 
capital,  is  ever  directed  towards  maintaining  unpro*- 
ductiye  hands,  till  after  it  has  put  into  motion  its  fuU 
complement  of  productive  labour,  or  all  that  it  coqJ4 
put  into  motion  in  the  way  in  which  it  w^s.einplQjed. 
The  workman  must  have  earned  his  wages  by  work 
done,  before  he  can  employ  any  p**t  of  &em  in :  this 
rnwner.  That  part,  too,  is  generally  but  a  small  one. 
It  is  his  spare  revenue  only,  of  which  productive  I&- 
bourera  have  seldom  a  great  deal,  Thay .generally 
bavejsomfc,  however ;  and  in  the  p*yj**ent  ofc  ttx&j, 
the  gteatness  of  their  auuaber  may  somp&mte*  in 
^ome  measure,  the  smaUnes*  of  their  ctoteibu&at* 
The  rent.fcf  land  and  the  profits  <rf  #ock  »rs  every- 
where, thesefcne,  the  principal  sources  frcwiwhich 
unproductive  liands  derive  their  subsistence-;  These 
are  the  two  sort?  of  revenue  of  which  the  owners  have 
generally  most  to  spare,  They  might  both  n^aktain 
indiflkrentjy,  either  productive  or  unproductive  handa. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  some  predilection  for 
rthe^  latter.  The  expence  of  a  great  lord  feeds  geufcv 
ally  more  idle  than  industrious  people.  The  rich 
merchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  maintains  indus- 
trious, people  only,  yet  by  his  expence,  that  isj  by  the 
employn^nt  of  his  revenue,  he  feeds  commonly  the 
very  samesnrt as  the  great  lord* 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  productive 
-and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very  much  in  every 
country  upon  the  proportion  between  thai:  part  of  the 
annual  produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  coasts  eithar 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  ha^ds  of  the  pn^ucriyQ 
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labourers,  is  de$t*n«d  far  replacing  &  capital,  and  that 
wftfch  is  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue,  either  as 
tfent  or  aft  profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in 
rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a  very  large,  frequently  the  largest,  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  is  destined  for  replacing  the 
capital  of  the  rich  and  independent  farmer ;  the  other 
for  paying  his  profits,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
But  anciently,  during  the  pretaleacy  of  the  feudal 
government,  a  very  small  portion  of  tfoe  produce  was 
sufficient  to  replace  the  .capital  employed  in  cultivation. 
It  consisted  commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  main- 
tained altogether  by  the  spontaneous  produce  of  un- 
cultivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  that  spoafttpeQus  produce.  It 
generally,  too,  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and  was  by 
hint  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  th?  land.  All 
the  rest  of  the  produce  properly  belonged  to  him 
too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land,  or  as  profit  upon  this 
paltry  capital  The  occupiers  of  Jand  were  generally 
bondmen,  whose  persons  and  effects  were  equally  his 
property.  Those  who  were  not  bondmen  were  te- 
nants at  will  j  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  qu^t-rent,.  it  really 
amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  ^the  land.  Then- 
lord  could  at  all  times  command  their  labour  in  peace, 
and  their  service  in  war.  Though  they  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  they  were  equally  dependent  up- 
on him  as  his  retainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him,  who 
can  dispose  of  the  labour  and  service  of  all  those  whom 
it  n^aintains.  In  thfc  present  state  of  Europe,  the  share 
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of  the  landlord  seldom  exceeds  a  tfcard,  s&metknes  not 
a  fourth,  part  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  The 
rent  of  land,  however,  in  all  the  improved  parts  of 
the  country,  has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  since 
those  ancient  times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  annual  produce  is,  it  seems,  three  Or  four  times 
greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  extent,  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  produce,  of  the  lartd.  .  • 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,-  great  capitals 
^are  at  present  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
In  the  ancient  state,  the  little  trade  that  was  stirring, 
and  the  few  homely  and  coarse  manufactures  that 
were  carried  on,  require4  but  very  small  capitals. 
These,  however,  must  have  yielded  very  large  profits* 
The  rate  of  interest  was  nowhere  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  and  tfyeir  profits  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
afford  this  great  interest.  At  present, l  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  nowhere 
higher  than  six  per  cent* ;  and  in  some  of  the  most 
improved  it  is  so  low  as  fous,  three*  and  two  per  cent. 
Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants 
which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of  stock,  is  always 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  it  is  be- 
cause the  stock  is  milch  greater :  in  proportion  to  the 
stock,  the  profits  are  generally  much  less. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destined  for 
replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only  much  greater  in  rich 
than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  that  which  is  immediately  destined  for 
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constituting  a  revenue  either  as  vent  or  as  profit.  The 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  la- 
bour, are  not  only  much  greater  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
those  which,  though  they  may  be  employed  to  main- 
tain either  productive  or  unproductive  hands,  have 
generally  a  predilection  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  those  different  funds  ne* 
cessarily  determines  in  every  country  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  industry  or  idleness, 
'We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forefathers ;  be- 
cause,  in  the  present  times,  the  funds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industsy  are  much  greater  in  propor* 
tion  to  those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they  were  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  Our  ancestors  were  idle  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  encouragement  to  industry.  It  is  better, 
says  the  proverbs  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to  work 
for  nothing.  In  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns, 
where  fhe  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  main* 
tained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  they  are  in  ge- 
neral industrious,  sober,  and  thriving;  as  in  many 
English,  and  in  most  Dutch,  towns.  In  those  towns 
which  are  principally  supported  by  the  constant  or 
occasional  residence  of  a  court,  and  in  which  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
spaiding  of  revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,  dlsso-r 
lute,  and  poor ;  as  at  Rome,  Versailles,  Copipeigne, 
and  Fontainbleau.  If  you  except  Rouen  and  Bour, 
deattx,  there  is  little  trade  or  industry  in  any  of  the 
parliament  towns  Qf  France ;  and  the  inferior{  rank* 
of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the  expence 
4*f  |he  members  of  the  courts  of  justfqe,  a#d  of  those 
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who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are  in  general  idle 
and  poor.  The  great  trade  of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux 
seems  to  be  altogether  the  effect  of  their  situation. 
Rouen  is  necessarily  the  entrepot  of  almost  all  the 
goods  which  are  brought  either  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  from  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.  Bour- 
deaux  is,  in  the  same  manner,  the  entrepot  of  the 
wines  which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne* 
•  and  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richest 
wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  seems  to  pro- 
duce the  wine  fittest  for  exportation,  or  best  suited 
to  the  taste  of  foreign  nations.  Such  advantageous 
situations  necessarily  attract  a  great  capital  by  the 
great  employment  wftich  they  afford  it ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  this  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  industry, 
of  those  two  cities*  In  the  other  parliament  towns 
©f  France,  very  little  more  capital  seems  to  he  cm- 
ployed  than  what  is  necessary  for  supplying  their  own 
consumption ;  that  is,  Kttle  more  than  the  smallest 
capital  which  can  be  employed  in  them*  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Paris,  Madrid*  and  Vienna* 
Of  those  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  most  indus- 
trious :  but  Paris  itself  is  the  principal  market  of  all 
the  manufactures  established  at  Paris,  and  its  own 
consumption  is  the  principal  object  of  all  the  trade 
which  it  carries  on.  London,  Lisbon,  and  Copen- 
hagen, are,  perhaps,  the  only  three  cities  in  Europe, 
which  are  both  the  constant  residence  of  a  court,  and 
can  at  the  same  time  be  considered  as  trading  cities, 
or  as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries* 
The  situation  of  all  the  three  is  extremely  advantage* 
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ous,  and  naturally  fits  them  to  be  the  entrepdts  of  a 
great  part  of  the  goods  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  distant  places.  In  a  city  where  a  great  revenue  is 
spent,  to  employ  with  advantage  a  capital  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  supplying  the  consumption  of 
that  city,  is  probably  more  dfficult  than  in  one  in 
which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  have  no  other 
maintenance  but  what  they  derive  from  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  capital.  The  idleness  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  expence 
of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the  industry  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  employment 
of  capital,  and  renders  it  less  advantageous  to  employ 
a  capital  there  than  in  other  places.  There  was  little 
trade  or  industry  in  Edinburgh  before  the  union. 
When  the  Scotch  parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  as- 
sembled in  it,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  re- 
sidence of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot- 
land, it  became  a  city  of  some  trade  and  industry,  ft 
still  continues,  however,  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
principal  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  of  the  boards 
of  customs  and  excise,  &c.  A  considerable  revenue, 
therefore,  still  continues  to  be  spent  in  it.  In  trade 
and  industry,  it  is  much  inferior  to  Glasgow,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  a  large  village, 
it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  after  having  made 
considerable  progress  in  manufactures,  have  become 
idle  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  a  great  lord's  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  residence  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue,  there- 
fore, seems  everywhere  to  regulate  the  proportion  be- 
tween industry  and  idleness.    Wherever  capital  pis- 
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dominate^  industry  prevails ;  wherever  revenue,  idle- 
ness. Every  increase  or  diminution  of  capital,  there- 
fore, .naturally  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real 
quantity  of  industry,  the  number  of  productive  hands, 
and  consequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  ai>- 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Capitals  are  increased  by  parsimony,  and  diminish- 
ed by  prodigality  and  misconduct. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue  he  adcjs 
to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself  in  main* 
taining  an  additional  number  of  productive  hands,  or 
enables  some  other  person  to  do  so,  by  lending  it  to 
him  for  an  interest,  that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  profits. 
As  the  capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased  only 
by  what  he  saves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  an- 
nual gains*  so  the  capital  of  a  society,  which  is  the 
same  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  it, 
can  be  increased  only  in  the  same  manner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  increase*  of  capital.  Industry,  indeed,  provides 
the  subject  which  parsimony  accumulates.  But  what- 
ever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save 
and  store  up,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increasing  the  fund  which  is  destin- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  productive  hands,  tends  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  hands  whose  labour  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed. 
It  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country.  It  puts  into  motion  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  industry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce. 
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What  is  annually  saved,  is  as  regularly  consumed 
as  what  is  annually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time 
too  ;  but  it  is  consumed  by  a  different  set  of  people* 
That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  rich  man  annual- 
ly spends,  is,  in  most  cases,  consumed  by  idle  guests 
and  menial  servants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them 
in  return  for  their  consumption*  That  portion  which 
he  annually  saves,  as,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  it  is 
immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is  consumed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time  too,  but 
by  a  different  set  of  people ;  by  labourers,  manufac- 
turers, and  artificers,  who  re-produce,  with  a  profit, 
the  value  of  their  annual  consumption.  His  revenue* 
we  shall  suppose,  is  paid  him  in  money.  Had  he 
spent  the  whole,  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging, 
which  the  whole  could  have  purchased,  would  have 
been  distributed  among  the  former  set  of  people.  By 
saving  a  part  of  it,  as  that  part  is,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  either  by 
himself  or  by  some  other  person,  the  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchasedwith  it,  are  ne- 
cessarily reserved  for  the  latter.  The  consumption  k 
the  same,  but  the  consumers  are  different.    '  , 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  saves,  he  not  only 
affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  number  of  pro- 
ductive hands,  for  that  or  the  ensuing  year,  but,  like 
the  founder  of  a  public  work-house,  he  establishes,  as 
it  were,  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  ah 
equal  number  in  all  times  to  come.  The  perpetual 
allotment  and  destination  of  this  fund,  indeed,  is  npt 
always  guarded  by  any  positive  law,  by  any  trust- 
right  or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always  guarded,  how* 
ever,  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the  plain  and  $vir 
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dent  interest  of  every  individual  to  whom  any  share 
of  it  shall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it  can  ever  after- 
wards be  employed  to  maintain  any  but  productive 
hands,  without  an- evident  loss  to  the  person  who  thus 
perverts  it  from  its  proper  destination* 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner-    By  not 
confining  his  expence  within  his  income*  he  encroaches 
upon  his  capital.     Like  him  who  perverts  the  reve- 
nues of  some  pious  foundation  to  profane  purposes, 
he  pays  the  wages  of  idleness  with  those  funds  which 
the  frugality  of  his  forefathers  had,  as  it  were,  con- 
secrated to  the  maintenance  of  industry.  By  (Uminish- 
ing  the  funds  destined  for  the  employment  of  pro- 
ductive labour/  he  necessarily  diminishes,  so  far  as  if^ 
depends  upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  labour  which 
adds  a  value  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed, 
and,  consequently,  the  Value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  whole  country,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.    If  the  prodi- 
gality of  some  were  not  compensated  by  the  frugality 
of  others,  the  conduct  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding 
the  idle  with  the  bread  of  the  industrious,  tends  not 
only  to  beggar  himself,  but  to  impoverish  his  country* 

Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  should  be  al- 
together in  home  made,  and  no  part  of  it  in  foreign 
Commodities,  its  effect  upon  the  productive  funds  of 
the  society  would  still  be  the  same*  Every  year  there 
would  still  be  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and  clothing, 
which  ought  to  have  maintained  productive,  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  unproductive  hands.  >  Every  year, 
therefore,  there  would  still  be  some  diminution  in  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 
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This  expence,  it  may  be  said  indeed,  not  being  in 
foreign  goods,  aad  not  occasioning  any  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver/  the  same  quantity  of  money  would 
remain  in  the  country  as  before. .  But  if  the  quantity 
of  food  and  clothing,  which  were  thus  consumed  by 
unproductive,  had  been  distributed  among  productive 
hands,  they  would  have  reproduced,  together  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  consumption.  The  same 
quantity  of  money  would,  in  this  case,  equally  have 
remained  ih  the  country,  and  there  would  besides  have 
been  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of  consumable 
goods.  There  would  have  been  twfc  values  instead  of 
one. 

The  same  quantity  of  money,  besides,  cannot  long 
remain  in  any  country  in  which.the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  diminishes.  The  sole  use  of  money  is  to  cir- 
culate consumable,  good?.  By  means  of  it,  provisions, 
materials,  and  finished  work,  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers.  The  quan- 
tity of  money,  therefore,  which  cap  be  annually  em- 
ployed in  any  country,  must  be  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually  circulated 
within  it.  These  must  consist,  either  in  the  imme- 
diate produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
itself,  or  in  something  which  had  been  purchased 
with  some  part  of  that  produce.  TJieir  value,  there- 
fore, must  diminish^  as  the  value  of  that  produce  di- 
minishes, and  along  with  it  the  quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  employed  in  circulating  them.  But 
the  money  which,  by  this  annual  diminution  of  pro- 
duce, is  annually  thrown  out  of  domestic  circulation, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  interest  of  Who- 
ever possesses  it,  requires  that  it  should  be  employed  j 
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but  having  no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  inaphe 
of  all  laws  and  prohibitions,  be  sent  abroad,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  consumable  goods,  which  may  be 
of  some  use  at  home.  Its  annual  exportation  will,  in 
this  manner,  continue  for  some  time  to  add  something 
to  the  annual  consumption  of  the  country  beyond  die 
value  of  its  own  annual  produce.  What  in  the  days 
of  its  prosperity  had  been  saved  from  that  annual  pro- 
duce, and  employed  in  purchasing  gold  and  silver, 
will  contribute,  for  some  little  time,  to  support  its 
consumption  in  adversity.  The  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver  is,  in  this  case,  not  the  cause,  but  the'  effect 
of  its  declension,  and  may  even,  for  some  little  time, 
alleviate  the  misery  of  that  declension. 

The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  must  in 
every  country  naturally  increase  as  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  increases.  The  value  of  the  consumable 
goods  annually  circulated  within  the  society  being 
greater,  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money  tc* 
circulate  them.  A  part  of  the  increased  produce, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  employed  in  purchasing, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  necessary  for  circulating  the  rest.  The 
increase  of  those  metals  will,  in  this  case,  be  the  effect, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  public  prosperity.  Gold  and 
silver  are  purchased  everywhere  in  the  same  manner. 
The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  revenue  and 
maintenance,  of  all  those  whose  labour  or  stock  is  em- 
ployed in  bringing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  market, 
is  the  price  paid  for  them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  country  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will 
never  be  long  without  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
which  it  has  occasion  for  j  and  no  country  will  ever 
long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no  occasion  for. 
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Whatever*  therefore,  we  may  imaging  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  consist  in,  whether 
in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, as  plain  reason  seems  to  dictate,  ot  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  which  circulate  withih  if  * 
as  vulgar  prejudices  suppose ;  in  either  view  of  the 
matter,  every  prodigal  appears  to  be  a  public  enemy, 
and  every  frugal  man  a  public  benefactor. 

The  effects  of  misconduct  are  ofteti  the  same  43 
those  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and  unsuccess- 
ful project  in  agriculture,  mines,  fisheries,  trade,  6* 
manufactures,  tends  in  the  same  manner  to  diminfeh 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labour.  Iii  every  such  project,  though  the  dapifefl  fe 
consumed  by  productive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  tlte 
injudicious  manne*  in  which  they  are  enipldyed,  they 
do  not  reproduce  the  full  value  rf  their  consumption, 
there  must  always  be  some  diminution  iti  what  Would  . 
other  wise  have  been  the  productive  funds  df  the society. 

It  can  seldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  a  great  natioft  can  be  much  affected  either  by  the 
prodigality  or  misconduct  of  individuals  5  the  {irofusiori 
or  imprudence  of  some  being  always  mote!  tteto  e&flt- 
pensated  by  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  otfiefa* 

With  regard  to  profusion,  the  principle  whkih 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  passion fot  present  enjoy-* 
ment  j  which,  though  sometimes  violent  and  very  dfft 
fictflt  to  be  restrained,  is  in  generttf  ortfy  ittdtitenfctfy 
and  occasional.  But  the  principle  which  prompts  to 
save,  is  the  desire  of  bettering  our  conditio** ;  a  de&fa ef 
which,  though  generally  calm  arid  dispas8fonate,cothes 
tofch  us  Jfeom  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  tilt  #8 
go  into  the  grave.    In  thewftrfe  iirfettal  Which  s*J»- 
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rates*  those  two  moments,  there  is  scarce  perhaps  a 
single  instance,  in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  and 
completely  satisfied  with  his  situation,  as  to  be  withppt 
any  wish  of  alteration  or  improvement  of  any  kind. 
An  augmentation  of  fortune  is  the  means  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and 
the  most  obvious  ;  and  the  most  likely  way  of  aug- 
menting their  fortune,  is  to  save  and  accumulate-some 
part  of  what  they  acquire,  eitherregularly  and  annually, 
or  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions.  Though 
the  principle  of  expence,  therefore,  prevails  in  almost 
all  men  upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  m^n  upon 
almost  aJL  occasions  j  yet  in  the  greater,  part  of  men, 
taking  the  whole  course  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the 
principle  of  frugality  seems-  not  only  to  predominate, 
but  to  predominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  misconduct,  the  number  of  prudent 
and  successful  undertakings  is  everywhere  much  great- 
er than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessful  ones.  Af- 
ter all  our  complaints  of  the  frequency  of  bankrupt- 
cies, the  unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this  misfortune 
make  but  a  very  small  part  of.  the  whole  number  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  all  other  softs  of  business ;  not 
much  more,  perhaps  than  one  in  a  thousand.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most  humiliating 
calamity  wljich  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  .  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  sufficiently  csu?eful 
to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid  it ;  as  some 
do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations,  are  never  impoverished  by  private, 
though  they  sometimes  are  by  public  prodigality  and 
misconduct.    The  whole,  or  almost  the  whQle  public 
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revenue,  ism  most  countries  employed  in  maintain- 
ing unproductive  hands.  Such  are  the  people  who 
compose-  a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  great  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who 
in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of  war 
Acquire  nothing,  which  can  compensate  the  expence 
of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war  lasts.  Such 
people,  as  they  themselves  produce  nothing,  are  all 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  other  mens  labour. 
When  multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unneccessary  num- 
ber, they  may  in  a  particular  year  consume  so  great  a 
share  of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficiency  for 
maintaining  the  productive  labourers,  who  should  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce,  there- 
fore, will  be  less  than  that  of  the  foregoing ;  and  if 
the  same  disorder  should  continue,  that  of  the  third 
year  will  be  still  less  than  that  of  the  second.  Those 
unproductive  hands,  who  should  be  maintained  by  a 
part  only  of  the  spare  revenue  of  the  people,  may 
consume  so  great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  and 
thereby  oblige  so  gi"eat  a  number  to  encroach'  upon 
their  capitals,  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality 
and  good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to 
compensate  the  waste  and  degradation  of  produce  oc- 
casioned by  this  violent  and  forced  encroachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  conduct,  however,  is  upon 
most  occasions,  it  appears  from  experience,  sufficient 
to  compensate,  not  only  the  private  prodigality  and 
misconduct  of  individuals,  but  the  public  extravagance 
of  government.  The  uniform,  constant,  and  unin- 
terrupted effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condition, 
the  principle  from  which  public  and  national,  as  well 
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39  private  op\tfence>  iiorigjnaUf  derfc4iiis  fr*gu«ft, 
|y  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  piqfress 
pf  things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  both  of  the, 
extravagance  of  government,  and  of  the  greatest  er- 
rcwrs  9(  administration.  Like  the  unknown  principle 
of  animal  life,  it  frequently  restores  health  and 
\lgpur  to  the  constitution,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  dU- 
e^se,  but  of  the  absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor. 

'The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  Iskour  of  any 
p^uon  can  be  increased  in  its  value  by  no  o^wrra^ns, 
but  by  increasing  either  the  number  of  its  pwfrhKtwe 
labourers,  ok  the  productive  powers  of  those  labourers 
y&o  h^l  before  been  employed-    The  aumhe*  of  its 
productive  labourers,  it  is  evident,  can  neve*  he  much 
increased,  bwt  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  qapi- 
1^  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  maintaining  them. 
The  productive  powers  of  the  s^sne  npmber  of  labour- 
ers cannot  be  inyreased^  but  i*  cqweqswenee  either  of 
soxpe  addition  and  improvement  to  those  machines 
apd  instruments  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
qr  of  a»  more  proper  division,  and  distribution  of  em- 
pioyipept.    In  either  <?ase,  an  additional  capital  is  al* 
npost  always  required,  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional 
Wfitpl  only*  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work   can 
^kher  provide  his  workmen  with  better  machinery, 
or  make  a  jnore  proper  distribution  of  employment 
spnong  them.    When  the  work  to  be  done  consists  of 
a  cumber  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man  constantly  em* 
jlpyed  in  one  way,  requires  a  much  greater  capital 
than  where  every  pian  is  occasionally  employed  in 
wery  different  part  of  the  work.   Wh^n  we  compare, 
therefore,  the  state  of  a  nation  at  two  different  pe- 
fio^ls,  and  find,  that  the  annual  produce  of  il$  tan4 
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and  labour  is  evidently  greater  at  the  latter  than  at 
the  former,  that  its  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its 
manufactures  more  numerous  and  more  flourishing, 
and  its  trade  more  extensive ;  we  may  be  assured 
that  its  capital  must  have  increased  during  tk«  interval 
between  those  two  periods,  and  thae*ttft  mart  have 
been  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduct  of  some,  than 
had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the  private  miscon- 
duct of  others,  or  by  die  public  extravagance  of  go- 
vernment. But  we  shall  find  this  to  hate  been  the 
case  of  almost  all  nations,  in  all  tolerably  quiet  and 
peaceable  times,  even  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  most  prudent  and  parshnofcioos  governments.  To 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it,  indeed,  we  must  com* 
pare  the  state  of  the  country  at  periods  somewhat 
distant  from  one  another.  The  progress  is  frequefrcty 
so  gradual,  that  at  near  periods,  the  improvement 
is  not  only  not  sensible;  but,  from  the  dedension 
either  of  certain  branches  of  industry,  or  of  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  things  which  sometimes  hap- 
pen though  die  country  hi  general  is  in  great  pros* 
perity,  there  frequently  arises  a  suspicion,  that  th£ 
riches  and  industry  of  the  whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Eng- 
land, for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  it 
was  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  Though  at  present,  few  people, 
I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet  during  this  period,  five 
years  have  seldom  passed  away,  in  which  some  book 
or  pamphlet  has  not  been  published,  written  too  with 
such  abilities  as  to  gain  some  authority  with1  the  pub- 
lic, and  pretending  to  demonstrate  that  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  was  fast  decKningi  that  the  owjntry  was 
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depopulated,  agriculture  neglected,  manufactures  de- 
caying, and  trade  undope.  Npr  Have  these  publicar 
rions  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the.  wretched  offspring 
of  falsehood  and  venality.  Many  of  them  have  been 
written  by  very  candid  and  very  intelligent  people ; 
who  wrote  nrtthmg  but  what  they  believed,  and  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Eng- 
land, again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the  restora- 
tion, than  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  beef)  ahput  a  hun- 
cred  years  before,  at  the  apcesfcion  of  Elizabeth.  At 
this  period  too,  we  haye  all  reason  to  believe,  the  coun- 
try was  much  more  advanced  in  improvement,  than 
it  had  been  about  a  century  before,  towards  the  close 
of  the  dissensions  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
at  the  Norman  conquest,  than  during  the  confusion  of 
Ac  Saxon  heptarchy.  Even  at  this  ea?iy  period,  it  was 
certainly  a  more  improved  country^than  $t  the  invasion 
of  Julius  Caesar,  when  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in 
the  same  state  with  the  savages  in  North  America. 
*  In  each  of  those  periods,  however,  there  was  not 
only  much  private  and  public  profusion,  many  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary  wars,  great  perversion  of  the 
annual  produce  from  maintaining  productive  to  main- 
tain unproductive  bands ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  civil  discord,  such  absolute  w^ste  and  de- 
struction of  stock,  a§  might  be  supposed,  not  only  to 
retard,  as  it  certainly  did,  the  natural  accumulation 
of  riches,  but  to  h$ve  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in 
the  happiest  j*n4  most  fortunate  period  of  them  al}* 
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:  hat  which  has  passed  since  the'restoration,  how  many 
disorders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which,  could 
they  have  been  foreseen,  not  only  the  Impoverishment, 
but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country, 'would  have  been 
expected  from  diem?  The  fire  and  the  plague  of 
London,  the  two  Dutch  wars,  the  disorders  of  the  re. 
volution,  die  war  in  Ireland,  the  four  expensive  French 
wars  of  1688,  1701,  1742,  and  1756,  together  with 
the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  In  the  course 
of  the  four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contracted 
more. than  145,000,000/.  of  debt,  over  and  above 
all  the  other  extraordinary  annual  expence  which 
they  occasioned ;  so  that  the  whole  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  less  thaji  200,000,000/.  So  great  a  share  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  has,  since  the  revolution,  been  employed 
upon  different  occasions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  unproductive  hands*  But  had  not 
those  wars  given  this  particular  direction  to  so  large 
a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  naturally  have 
been  employed  in  maintaining  productive  hands;  whose 
labour  would  have  replaced,  with  a  profit,  the  whole 
value  of  their  consumption.  The  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would 
•have  been  considerably  increased  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  increase  would  have  augmented  still  more 
-that  of  the  following  year.  More  houses  would  have 
been  built,  more  lands  would  have  been  improved, 
and  those  which  had  been  improved  before  would 
have  been  better  cultivated,  more  manufactures  would 
have  been  established,  and  those  which  had  been 
established  before  would  have  been  more  extended : 
ajid  to  what  height  the  real  wealth  an4  revenue  of  the 
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country  wight  by  this  time  have  been  raifled,  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  easy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profusion  of  government  must  un- 
doubtedly have  retarded  die  natural  progress  of  Eng* 
land  towards  weakh  and  improvement,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  stop  it.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour  is  undoubtedly  much  greater  at  present,  than 
it  was  either  at  the  restoration  or  at  the  revolution, 
The  capital,  therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivate 
ing  this  land,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  must 
likewise  be  much  greater.  In  the  teidst  o£  all  the 
exactions  of  government,  this  capital  has  been  silently 
and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private  frugality 
and  good  conduct  of  individuals,  by  their  universal, 
continual,  and  uninterrupted  effort  to  better  their  own 
condition*  It  is  this  effort,  protected  by  law,  and  al- 
lowed fay  liberty,  to  exert  itself  in  the  manner  that  is 
most  advantageous,  which  has  maintained  tie  progress 
of  England  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in  al- 
most all  former  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
witl  do  so  in  all  future  times,  England,  horweravas  it 
has  neverhee»  blessed  with  a  very  parsimonious  gowern- 
mens,  so  parsimony  has  at  no  time  been  the  character- 
isticaJ  virtue  of  its  inhabitants,  kia  the  highest  imper- 
tinence and  presttmptkm,thereforeyin  kings  and  minis- 
twsy  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  eeoartnyrf  priwarte 
peopfey  and  to  restrain  their  expence,  either  by  sump.* 
«uary  faws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
hsxaries.  They  are  thmuscives  atoay  s^and  without  any 
exception,  die  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society^  Let 
them  lock  well  after  their  own  esrpenee^andiibeyHny 
sa^axttt  private  people  with  dreira.  Kt  hair  own  ex- 
travagance does  not  ruin  the  state,  that  of  fhdrsabJBcts 
never  will. 
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A*  fh)g*jby  increases,  and  prodigality  diminishes 
the  public  capital*  so  the  conduct  of  those  whose  ex- 
pence  just  equals  their  revenue,  without  either  accu- 
mulating or  encroaching,  neither  increases  nor  dimi- 
nishes it.  Some  modes  of  expence,  however,  seem 
to  contribute  more  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence 
than  others* 

The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  spent,  cither 
in  things  which  are  consumed  immediately,  and  in 
which  one  day's  expenoe  can  neither  alleviate  nor  sup* 
pertthatof  another;  or  it  may  be  spent  in  thmgs  more 
durable,  which  can  therefore  be  accumulated,  and  in 
which  every  day's  expence  may,  as  he  chooses,  either 
alleviate,  or  support  and  heighten,  the  effect  of  that  of 
the  following  day ♦  A  man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  either  spend  lad  revenue  in  a  profuse  and  sumptu- 
ous table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great  number  of  mesial 
servants,  and  a  multitude  of  dogs  and  horses;  or, 
contenting  hianctf  with  a  frugal  table,  and  few  attend- 
ante,  bs  may  lay  out  the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning 
hb  house  or  his  country  viHa,  in  useful  or  ornamental 
buildings,  in  useful  or  ornamental  furnitmre,  in  cot 
letting  books,  statues,  pictures ;  or  in  dungs  more 
frivolous,  jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of  differ- 
ent kinds;  or  what  is  most  trifling  ofcnft,  in  amassing 
agneat  wardrqbepf  fine  clothes,  like  the  farouriteand 
nuaisterof  a  great  prince  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 
Were  two  meaof  equal  fortune  to  spend  thei*  reve- 
nue, the  one  chiefly  in  the  one  way„  the  other  in  the 
o&eiktbe  magnificence  of  the  person  where  expence 
had  been  chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be 
continualiy  iiKreasing,  every  day's  expence  contribute 
ing  something  to  support  and  heighten  the  eflfeet  of 
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that  of  the  following  day ;  that  of  die  other,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod than  at  the  beginning.  The  former,  too  would, 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  the  richer  man  of  the  two. 
He  would  haye  a  stock  of  goods  of  some  kind  or  other, 
which,  though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  cost, 
would  always  be  worth  something.  No  trace  or  vest- 
ige  of  the  expence  of  the  latter  would  remain,  and 
the  effects  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profusion  would  be 
as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favourable'  than 
the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  individual,  so  is  it  like- 
wise to  that  of  a  nation;  The  houses,  the  furniture, 
the  clothing  of  the  rich,  in  a  little  time,  become  use- 
ful to  the  inferior  and  middling  ranks  of  people;  They 
are  able  to  purchase  them  when  their  superiors  grow 
weary  of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when  this 
mode  of  expence  becomes  universal  among  men  of 
fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long  been  rich,  you 
will  frequently  find  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in 
possession  both  of  houses  and  furniture  perfectly  good 
and  entire,  but  of  which  neither  the  one  could  have 
been  built,  nor  the  other  have  been  made  for  their 
use.  What  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  family  of  Sey- 
mour, is  now  an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  Thdf  mar- 
riage-bed of  James  I  of  Great  Britain,  which  his  queen 
brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a  present  fit  for^ 
a  sovereign  to  make  to  a  sovereign,  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  ornament  of  an  alehouse  at  Dunfermline. 
In  some  ancient  cities,  which  either  have  been  long 
stationary,  or  have  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  you  will 
sometimes  scarce  find  a  single  hoy?e  which  could  haye 
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been  built  for  its  present  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into 
those  houses  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many  ex* 
ceilent,  though  antiquated,  pieces  of  furniture,  which 
are  stIH  very  fit  for  use,  and  which  could  as  little  hare 
been  made  for  them.  Noble  palaces,  magnificent  villas, 
great  collections  of  books,  statues,  pictures,  and  other 
curiosities,  are  frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an 
honour,  not  only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the 
whole  country  to  which  they  belong*  Versailles  is 
an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and 
Wilton  to  England.  Italy  still  continues  to  command 
some  sort  of  Veneration,  by  the  number  of  monuments 
of  this  kind  which  it  possesses,  though  the  wealth 
which  produced  them  has  decayed,  and  though  die 
genius  which  planned  them  seems  to  be  extinguished, 
perhaps  from  not  having  the  same  employment. 

The  expence,  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable  not  only  to  accumulation, 
but  to  frugality.  If  a  person  should  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed in  it,  he  can  easily  reform  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  censure  of  the  public.  To  reduce  very 
much  the  number  of  his  servants,  to  reform  his  table 
from  great  profusion  to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down 
his  equipage  after  he  has  once  set  it  up,  are  changes 
which  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  his  neighbours, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  imply  some  acknowledge* 
ment  of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Few,  therefore,  of 
those  who  have  once  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  launch 
out  too  far  into  this  sort  of  expence,  have  afterwards 
the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  and  bankruptcy  oblige 
them.  But  if  a  person  has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too 
great  an  expence  in  building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or 
pictures,  no  imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his 
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changing  his  conduct.  These  are  things  in  which 
further  expence  is  frequently  rendered  unnecessary 
by  former  expence j  and  when  a  person  stops  short, 
he  appears  to  do  so,  not  because  he  has  exceeded  his 
fortune,  but  because  he  has  satisfied  hid  fancy. 

The  expence,  besides,  that  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly,  to  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which  is  employ-* 
ed  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality.  Of  two  or  three 
hundred  weight  of  provisions,  which  may  sometimes 
be  served  up  at  a  great  festival*  one  half,  perhaps,  k 
thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and  there  is  always  a  gnat 
deal  wasted  and  abuaed.  But  if  die  expence  of  this 
entertainment  had  bee*  employed  in  setdng  to  work 
masons,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  mechanics,  &&  a 
quantity  of  provisions  of  equal  value  would  have  been 
distributed  among  a  still  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  brought  them  in  pennyworths  and 
pound  weights,  and  not  have  lost  or  thrown  away  a 
single  otonce  of  them.  In  die  one  way,  besides,  this 
expence  maintains  productive*  in  the  other  unpro- 
ductive hands*  la  the  one  way,  therefore,  it  increases, 
in  the  other  k  does  not  increase,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country* 

1  would  not,  however,  by  aft  this,  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  one  specks  of  expence  always  be- 
taken*  a  matt  Kberal  or  generous  spirit  than  the 
other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  spends  his  revenue 
chiefty  in  hospitality,  he  shares  the  greater  part  of  it 
with  hi*  Mends  and  companions  ;  but  when  he  em* 
p*oya  it  i*  puFefcasifig  such  durable  commodities,  he 
often  spends  the  whefe  upon  his  own  pe#sO&>  and  gives 
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nothing  to  any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The 
latter  species  of  experice,  therefore,  especially  when 
directed  towards  frivolous  objects,  the  little  ornament* 
of  dress  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets,  gewgaws,  fre- 
quently indicates,  not  only  a  trifling,  but  a  base  and 
selfish  disposition.  All  that  I  mean  is,  that  the  one 
sort  of  expence,  as  it  always  occasions  some  acco* 
mulation  of  valuable  commodities,  as  it  is  more  &» 
vourable  to  private  frugality,  and,,  consequently,  to 
the  increase  of  the  public  capital,  and  as  it  maintains 
productive  rather  than  unproductive  hands,  conduces 
more  than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  stock  lent  at  inter  <st. 

"*TPfc£  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  con- 
sidered as  a  Capital  by  the  lender.  He  expects  that 
in  due  time  it  is  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a  cerUuii 
annual  rent  for  the  use  of  it.  The  borrower  may 
use  it  either  as  a  capital,  or  as  a  stock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  capital,  he 
employs  it  in  the  maintenance  of  productive  labourers, 
who  reproduce  the  value  with  a  profit.  He  can*  in 
this  case,  both  restore  the  capital,  and  pay  the  interest, 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any  other 
source  of  revenue.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  stock  reserved 
for  immediate  consumption,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  pro- 
digal, and  dissipates,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  idle, 
what  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the  industrious. 
He  can,  in  this  case,  neither  restore  the  capital  noj: 
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pay  the  interest,  without  either  alienating  or  encroach- 
ing upon  Some  other  source  of  revenue,  such  as  the 
property  or  the  rent  of  land.  ') 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is,  no  doubt,  oc-> 
-  casionally  employed  in  both  these  ways,  but  in  the 
former-much  more  frequently  than  in  the  latter.  The 
man  who  borrows  in  order  to  spend  will  soon  be  ruin- 
ed, and  he4who  lends  to  him  will  generally  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  of  his  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for 
such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is,  in  all  cases,  where  gross 
usury  is  out  of  the  question,  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  both  parties ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  happens 
sometimes,  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their  own 
interest,  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  cannot  happen  so 
very  frequently  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine* 
Ask  any  rich  man  of  common  prudence,  to  which  of 
the  two  sorts  of  people  he  has  lent  the  greatef  part  4>£ 
his  stock,  to  those  who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  pro- 
fitably, or  to  those  who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  he  will 
laugh  at  you  for  proposing  the  question.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
most  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the  frugal 
and  industrious  surpasses  considerably  that  of  the  pro- 
digal and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  stock  is  commonly  lent, 
without  their  being  expected  to  make  any  very  profit- 
able use  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen  who  borrow  upori 
mortgage.  Even  they  scarce  ever  borrow  merely  to 
spend.  What  they  Sorrow,  one  may  say,  is  commonTy 
spent  before  they  borrow  it.  They  have  generally 
consumed  so  great  a  quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to 
them  upori  credit  by  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen,  that 
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they  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  at  interest  in  order 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces  the 
capitals  of  those  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  which  the 
country  gentlemen  could  not  hatfe  replaced  froA  the 
rents  of  their  estates.  It  is  not  properly  borrowed  iri 
order  to  be  spent,  but  in  order  to  replace  a  capital 
which  had  been  s£dit  before. 

Almost  all  loansf  at  interest  are  made  in  money,  ei- 
ther of  piper,  ot  of  gold  and  silver.  But  wh&t  the 
borrower  really  wints,  and  what  the  lender  readily 
supplies  him  with,  is  riot  the  money,  but  the  money's 
worth,  or  the  goods  which  it  can  purchase.  If  he  wantsr 
it  as  a  stock  for  immediate  consumption,'  it  is  those 
goods  only  which  he  can  place  in  that  stock.  If  he 
Wants  it  as  a  capital  for  employing  industry,  it  is  front 
those  goods  only  that  the  industrious  can  be  furnished 
with  the  tools,  materials,  and  maintenance,  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  wo!rk.  By  means  of  the  loan, 
the  lender,  as  it  were,  assigns  to  the  borrower  hi$  right 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  to  be  einplayed  as  the  bor- 
rower pleases.* 

The  quantify  of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  of  money,  which  can  be  lent  at  in- 
terest in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the  Value  of 
the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which  serves  as  the 
instrument  of  the  different  loans  made  in  that  country,* 
but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
which,  as  soon  is  it  comes  either  from!  the  ground,  or 
from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destin- 
ed, not  only  for  replacing  a  capital*  but  such  a  capital 
as  the  owner  does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  em- 
ploying himself.    As  such  capitals  are  commonly  lent 

Vol.  II.  n 
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out  and  paid  back  iq  money,  they  constitute  what  is 
catted  the  ipqnied  interest.  It  is  distinct,  not  only 
frpm  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and  roanufoc- 
turiqg  interests,  as  in  these  last  the  owners  themselves 
employ  their  own  capitals.  *  Even  ia  die  monied  in- 
terest, hpwever,  the  iqoney  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  dfed 
of  assignment,  which  conveys  from  ope  hspid  to  an- 
other those  c&pit^ls  which  the  owners  do  not  care  to 
employ  themselves.  Those  capitals  may  be  greater, 
in  almost  any  proportion,  than  the  amount  of  the 
money  which  serves  as  the  instrument  of  their  con* 
veyance ;  the  same  pieces  of  money  successively  serv- 
ing for  many  different  loans,  as  well  as  for  many  dif- 
ferent purchases.  A,  far  example,  lends  to  WrflOOO, 
with*  which  W  immediately  purchases  of  B  j£lQQQ 
worth  of  goods.  B  having  no  occasion  for  the  money 
himself,  lends  the  identical  pieces  to  X,  with  which  X 
immediately  purchases  of  C  another  jftOOO  worth 
of  goods,  C,  in  the  same  manna?,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  lends  them  to  Y,  who  again  purchases  goods 
with  them  of  D.  In  this  manner,  the  same  pieces, 
either  of  coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  serve  as  the  instrument  of  three  different  loans, 
and  of  three  different  purchases,  each  of  which  is,  in 
value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  those  pieces* 
What  the  three  monied  men,  Ay  B,  and  C,  assigned 
to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  T,  is  the  power  of 
making  those  purchases.  In  this  power  consist  both 
the  value  and  the  use  of  die  bans.  The  stock  lent 
by  the  three  monied  men  is  eqpal  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  can  be  purchased  wifh  it,  and  is  three 
times  greater  than  thai  of  the  money  with  which  the 
purchases  are  made.    Those  loans,  however,  may  be 
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all  perfectly  well  secured,  the  goods  purchased  by  the 
different  debtors  being  so  employed  as,  in  due  time,  to 
bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value  either  of  coin 
or  of  paper.  And  as  the  same  pieces  of  money  can 
thus  serve  as  the  instrument  of  different  lows  to  three, 
or,  for  the  same  reason,  to  thirty  times  their  value, 

v  so  they  may  likewise  successively  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment of  repayment. 

A  capital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  manner,  be 
considered  as  an  assignment,  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower,  of  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the  an* 
nual  produce ;  upon  condition  that  the  borrower  in 
return  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  loam,  an- 
nually assign  to  the  lender  a  smaller  portion,  called  the 
interest ;  and,  at  die  end  of  it,  a  portion  equally  con- 
siderable with  that  which  had  originally  been  assigned 
to  him,  called  the  repayment.  Though  money,  either 
coin  or  paper,  serves  generally  as  the  deed  of  assign- 
ment, both  to  the  smaller  and  to  the  more  consider- 
able portion,  it  is  itself  altogether  different  from  what 
is  assigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  share  of  the  annual  produce 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or 
from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  increases  in  any  country, 
what  is  called  the  monied  interest  naturally  increases 
wkh  it.  The  increase  of  thosfe  particular  capitals  from 
whkh  the  Owners  wish  to  derive  a  revenue,  without 
bang  at  the  trouble  of  employing  them  themselves, 
naturally  accompanies  the  general  increase  of  capii 
tals  j  or,  in  other  words,  as  stock  increases,  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest  grows  gradually 

.    greater  and  greater. 

H  2' 
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As  the  q\iantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest  in-* 
creases,  the  interest,  or  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  that  stock,  necessarily  diminishes,  not  on- 
ly from  those  general  causes  which  make  the  market 
price  of  things  commonly  diminish  as  their  quantity 
increases,  but  from  other  causes  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  particular  case.  As  capitals  increase  in  any  coun- 
try, the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  employing  them 
necessarily  diminish*  It  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a  profitable 
method  of  employing  any  new  capital.  There  arises, 
in  consequence,  a  competition  between  different  capi* 
tals,  the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  to  get  possession 
of  that  employment  which  is  occupied  by  another. 
But,  upon  most  occasions,  he  can  hope  to  justle  that 
other  out  of  this  employment,  by  no  other  means  but 
by  dealing  upon  more  reasonable  terms.  He  must  not 
only  sell  what  he  deals  in  somewhat  cheaper,  but,  in 
order  to  get  it  to  sell,  he  must  sometimes  too  buy  it 
dearer.  The  demand  for  productive  labour,  by  the 
increase  of  the  funds  which  are  destined  for  maintain- 
ing it,  grows  every  day  greater  and  greater.  Labour- 
ers easily  find  employment,  but  the  owners  of  capitals 
find  it  difficult  to  get  labourers  to  employ.  Their 
competition  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  sinks-  the 
profits  of  stock.  But  when  the  profits  which  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner 
diminished,  as  it  were,  at  both  ends,  the  price  which 
can  be  paid  for  the  usexrf  it,  that  is  the  rate  of  in^ 
terest,  must  necessarily  be  diminished  with  them. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montesquieu,  as 
well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  ia 
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consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate 
of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Those 
metals,  they  say,  having  become  of  less  value  them* 
selves,  the  use  of  any  particular  portion  of  them  ne- 
cessarily became  of  less  value  too,  and  consequently 
the  price  which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  so  plausible,  has  been  so  fully 
exposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thing  more  about  it.  The  following  very 
short  and  plain  argument,  however,  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain more  distinctly  the  fallacy  which  seems  to  have 
misled  those  gentlemen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
ten  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  the  common  rate 
of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It 
has  since  that  time,  in  different  countries,  sunk  to  six, 
five,  four,  and  three  per  cent;  Let  us  suppose,  that  in 
every  particular  country  the  value  of  silver  has  sunk 
precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rate  of  interest ; 
and  that  in  those  countries,  for  example,  where  inte- 
rest has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the 
•same  quantity  of  silver  can  now  purchase  just  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchased  be- 
fore.  This  supposition  will  not,  I  believe,  be  found 
anywhere  agreeable  to  the  truth;  but  it  is  the  most 
favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are  gaing  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  even  upon  this  supposition,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  silver 
could  have  the  smallest  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  o£ 
interest.  If  1001.  are  in  those  countries  now  of  no 
more  value  thaft  50l.  were  then,  101.  must  now  be  of 
no  more  value  th^n  51,  were  then,    Whatever  were 
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the  causes  which  lowered  the  value  of  the  captial,  the 
same  must  necessarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  inte- 
rest, and  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the 
interest,  must  have  remained  the  same,  though  the  rate 
had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the  rate,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proportion  between  those  two  values  is 
necessarily  altered.  If  lOOl.  now  are  worth  no  more 
than  501.  were  then,  51.  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  21. 10s.  were  then.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, therefore,  from  ten  to  five  per  cent,  we  give  for  the 
use  of  a  capital,  which  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one 
half  of  its  former  value,  an  interest  which  is  equal  tot 
one  fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  interest. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  while  that  of 
the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of  it  remained 
the  same,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  diminish 
the  value  of  that  metal.  The  nominal  value  of  all 
sorts  of  goods  would  be  greater,  but  their  real  value 
would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before.  They  would 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  silver  j 
but  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  com- 
mand, the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  main- 
tain and  employ,  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  same,  though  a 
greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requisite  for  con* 
yeying  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other. The  deeds  of  assignment,  like  the  conveyances 
of  a  verbose  attorney,  would  be  more  cumbersome ; 
but  the  thing  assigned  would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
before,  and  could  produce  only  the  same  effects. 
The  funds  for  maintaining  productive  labour  being 
the  same,  the  demand  for  it  would  be  the  same.    Its 
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price  or  wages  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
Would  really  be  the  same.  They  would  be  paid  in  a 
greater  number  of  pieces  of  silver,  but  they  would 
jhirchase  only  the  satoe  quantity  of  goods.  The  pro- 
fits of  stock  would  be  the  same,  both  nominally  and 
really.  The  wages  of  labour  are  commonly  com- 
puted by  the  quantity  of  silver  which  is  paid  to  the 
labourer.  When  that  is  increased,  therefore,  his 
wages  appear  to  be  increased,  though  they  may  some- 
times  be  no  greater  than  before.  But  the  profits  of 
stock  are  not  computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of 
silver  with  which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion 
which  those  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Thus,  in  a  particular  country,  5s.  a- week  are  said  to 
be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and  ten  per  cent,  the 
common  profits  of  stock.  But  the  whole  capital  of 
the  country  being  the  same  as  before,  the  competition 
between  the  different  capitals  of  individuals  into  which 
it  Was  divided  would  likewise  be  the  same.  They 
Would  all  trade  with  the  same  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently the  common  interest  of  money;  what  can 
commonly  be  given  for  the  use  of  money  being  ne- 
cessarily regulated  by  what  can.  commonly  be  made 
by  the  use  of  it. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  annu- 
ally circulated  within  the  country,  while  that  of  the  mo- 
ney which  circulated  them  remained  the  same,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  produce  many  other  important  ef- 
fects, besides  that  of  raising  the  value  of  the  money. 
The  capital  of  the  country,  though  it  might  nominally 
J>e  the  same,  would  really  be  augmented.  It  might  con* 
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tfnue  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  quantity  of 
money,  but  it  would  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour.  The  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
could  maintain  and  employ  would  be  increased,  and 
consequently  the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its  wages 
would  naturally  rise  with  the  demand,  and  yet  might 
appear  to  sipk.  They  might  be  paid  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  moi^ey,  but  that  smaller  quantity  might 
purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  a  greater- 
had  done  before*  The  profits  of  stock  would  be 
diminished  both  really  and  in  appearance.  The  whole 
capital  of  the  country  being  augmented,  the  compe- 
tition between  the  different  capitals  of  which  it  was 
composed,  would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 
it.  The  owners  of  those  particular  capitals  would  be 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  that  labour  wfyich  thgir  respec- 
tive capitals  employed.  The  interest  of  money,  keep- 
ing pace  always  with  the  profits  of  stock,  might,  in  this 
manner,  be  greatly  diminished,  though  the  value  of 
money,  or  the  quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular 
&um  could  purchase,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  some  countries,  the  interest  of  money  has  been 
prohibited  by  law.  But  as  something  can  every- 
where be  made  by  the  u$e  of  money,  something  ought 
everywhere  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  This  reguT 
Jation,  instead  of  preventing,  has  been  found  fropi 
{experience  to  increase  the  evil  of  usury  j  the  debtor 
being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  money, 
but  for  the  risk  which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a 
pmpensation  for  that  use.  lie  is  obliged,if  onemay  say 
so,  to  insure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties  of  usury. 

In  countries  where  interest  is  permitted*  the  l^w, 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  usury,  generally 
fixes  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  taken  without  in* 
earring  si  penalty.  This  rate  ought  always  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  lowest  market  price,  or  the  price 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  the  use  of  money  by 
those  who  can  give  the  most  undoubted  security.  If 
this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the  lowest  market 
rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest.  The  creditor 
will  not  lend  his  money  for  less  than  the  use  of  it  is 
worth,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  him  for  the  risk 
which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value  off  that 
use.  If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  it  ruins,  with  honest  people,  who  respect  the 
laws  of  their  country,  die  credit  of  all  those  who  can» 
not  give  the  very  best  security,  and  obliges  them  to 
have  recourse  to  exorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country,^ 
such  as  Great  Britain,  where  money  is  lent  to  govern* 
ment  at  three  per  cent,  and  to  private  people,  upon 
good  security,  at  four  and  four  and  a-half,  the  present 
legal  rate,  five  per  cent,  is  perhaps  as  proper  as  any. 
The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it 
ought  to  be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much 
above  the  lowest  market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  fixed 
so  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent 
to  prodigals  and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be 
willing  to  give  this  high  interest.  Sober  people,  who 
will  give  for  the  use  of  money  no  more  than  a  part  of 
what  they  are  likely  to  make  by  the  use  of  it,  would 
not  venture  into  the  competition.  A  grfeat  part  of  the 
papital  of  the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  ti\o 
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lands  which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  profitable 
and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  thrown  into  those 
which  were  mow  likely  to  waste  and  destroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  interest*  oft  the  contrary ,  b 
toed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowest  market  rate. 
Sober  people  are  universally  preferred,  as  borrowers, 
to  prodigals  and  projectors,  The  person  who  lends 
money  get*  nearly  as  much  interest  from  the  former 
as  he  dares  to  take  from  the  latter,  and  his  money  is 
gtudi  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  set  of  people  tfca* 
in  those  of  the  othert  A  great  pan  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  ixa  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  interest 
below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  tune 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  frdm  five  to  four  per  cent, 
money  continued  to  be  left;  in  France  at  five  per  cent* 
the  law  being  evaded  in  scrotal  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, depends  everywhere  upon  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest*  The  persod  who  has  a  capital 
from  whkth  he  wishes  to  derive  a  revenue,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  employ  k  trimsdlf*  deliberates 
whether  he  should  buy  land  with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at 
interest*  The  superior  security  of  land,  together  with 
sotoe  other  advantages  which  almost  everywhere  at- 
tend upon  this  secies  of  property,  will  generally  disv 
pose  him  to  doatent  hknsetf  with  a  smaller  revenue 
from  land,  thai*  what  he  sbigfc  have  by  lendiiig  out 
his  money  at  interest.  These  advantages*  are  sufficient 
to  compensate  a  cert^ia  difeisence  of  revextye  i  but 
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they  will  compensate  a  certain  difference  only;  and 
if  the  rent  of  land  should  fall  shaft  of  die  interest  of 
money  by  a  greater  difference,  nobody  would  btry 
land,  which  would  soon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.  Om 
the  contrary,  if  the  advantages  should  much  more  than 
compensate  the  difference,  every  body  w^&ld  buy 
land,  which  again  would  soon  raise  its  ordinary  price. 
When  interest  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  land  was  com- 
monly sold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchase.  As 
interest  sunk^to  six,  five,  and  four  per  cent.*  the  price 
pf  land  rose  to  twenty,  five*and*twenty,  and  thirty 
years  purchase.  The  market  rate  of  interest  is  higher 
in  France  than  bk  England,  and  the  common  price 
of  land  is  lower.  In  England  it  commonly  sells  at 
thirty,  in  France  at  twenty  years  purchase. 


CHAP.  V. 

Qf  the  different  Empleywient  tf  Capital*. 

Though  all  capitals  are  destined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  productive  labour  only,  yet  the  quantity 
of  that  labour,  which  equal  capitals  are  capable  of 
putting  into  motion,  varies  extremely  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  employment ;  as  does  likewise 
the  value  which  that  employment  adds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  different  ways ; 
either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually 
required  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  society } 
or,  secondly,,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  that 
rude  produce  for  immediate  use  and  consumption  y 
or,  thirdly,  in  transporting  either  the  rude  or  manu- 
factured produce  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
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to  those  where  they  are  wanted ;  or,  lastly,  in  divid- 
ing particular  portions  of  either  into  such  small  par- 
eels  as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those  who  want 
them.  *  In  the  first  way  are  employed  the  capitals  of 
all  those  who  undertake  the  improvement  or  cultiva- 
tion of  lands,  mines,  or  fisheries;  in  the  second,  those 
of  all  master  manufacturers ;  in  the  third,  those  of 
all  wholesale  merchants ;  and  in  the  fourth,  those  of 
all  retailers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  capital 
should  be  employed  in  any  way  which  may  not  be 
classed  under  some  one  or  other  of  those  four. 

Each  of  those  four  methods  of  employing  a  capital 
is  essentially  necessary,  either  to  the  existence  or  ex- 
tension of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  general  convs- 
niency  of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnishing  rude 
produce  to  3.  certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither 
manufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could  exist. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing  that 
part  of  the  rude  produce  which  requires  a  good  de?! 
of  preparation  before  it  can  be  fit  for  use  and  con- 
sumption, it  either  would  never  be  produced,  because 
there  could  be  no  demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced 
spontaneously,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange, 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  transporting,  either 
the  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  from  the  places 
where  it  abounds  to  those  where  it  is  wanted,  no  more 
pf  either  could  be  produced  than  was  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  capital 
pf  the  merchant  exchanges  die  surplus  produce  of  one 
place  for  that  of  another,  and  thus  encourages  the  in* 
dustry  antf  increases  the  enjoyments  of  both, 
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Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking  and 
dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude  or  manu- 
factured produce,  into  such  small  parcels  as  suit  die 
occasional  demands  of  those  who  want  them,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than  his  immediate  occasions 
required.  If  there  was  no  such  trade  as  a  butcher, 
for  example,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase 
a  whole  ox  or  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time.  This  would 
generally  be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more 
so  to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  month's,  or  six  months  provision  at  a 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  he  employs  as 
a  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his  trade,  or  in  the  fur- 
niture i)f  ;his  shop,  and  which  yields  him  a  revenue, 
he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that  put  of  his  stock 
which  is  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
which  yields  him  no  revenue.  Nothing  can  be  more 
convenient  for  such  a  person  than  to  be  able  to  purchase 
his  subsistence,  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour 
to  hour,  as  he  wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to 
employ  almost  his  whole  stock  as  a  capital.  He  ia 
thus  enabled  to  furnish  work  to  a  greater  value ;  and 
the  profit  which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much 
more  than  compensates  the  additional  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  retailer  imposes  upon  the  goods.  The 
prejudices  of  some  political  writers  against  shopkeep- 
ers and  tradesmen,  are  altogether  without  foundation. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  necessary  either  to  tax  them, 
or  to  restrict  their  numbers,  that  they  can  never  be 
multiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  public,  though  they  may 
so  as  to  hurt  one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery 
goods,  for  example,  which  can  be  sold  in  a  particular 
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town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  can 
be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  cannot  exceed  what 
is  sufficient  to  purchase  that  quantity*  If  this  capital 
is  divided  between  two  different  grocers,  their  com- 
petition will  tend  to  make  both  of  them  sell  cheaper, 
than  if  it  wore  in  the  hands  of  one  only ;  and  if  it 
were  divided  among  twenty,  their  competition  would 
be  just  so  much  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  their 
combining  together,  in  order  to  raise  the  price,  just 
so  much  the  less.  Their  competition  might,  perhaps, 
ruin  some  of  themselves ;  trot  to  take  care  of  this 
is  the  business  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  it  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  their  discretion.  It  can  rarer 
hurt  either  the  consumer  or  the  producer;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  tend  to  make  the  retailers  both  sell 
cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than  if  the  whole  trade  was 
monopolized  byone  or  two  persons;  Some  of  theft, 
perhaps,  may  sometimes  decoy  a  weak  customer  to 
boy  what  he  has  no  occasion  for.  .This  evil,  how- 
ever, is  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  the  public 
attention,  nor  would  k  necessarily  be  prevented  by 
restricting  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multitude  of 
alehouses,  to  give  the  most  suspicious  example,  that 
occasions  a  general  disposition  to  drunkenness  among 
the  common  people ;  but  that  disposition,  arising  from 
other  pauses,  necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  mul- 
titude of  alehouses* 

The  persons  whose  capitate  are  employed  in  any  of 
those  four  ways,  are  themselves  productive  labourers. 
Their  labour,  when  properly  directed,  fixes  and  rea- 
lises itself  in  the  subject  or  vendible  commodity  upon' 
which  it  is  bestowed,  and  generally  adds  to  its  price 
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the  value  at  least  of  their  own  maintenance  and  am* 
sumption.  The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manu- 
facturer, of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  ^  ^  drawn 
from  the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first  pro* 
ctqce,  and  the  two  last  buy  and  sell.  Equal  capitals* 
however,  employed  in  each  of  those  four  different 
wys,  will  immediately  put  into  motion  very  different 
quantities  of  productive  labour;  and  augment  too,  ta 
very  different  proportions,  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  theaociety  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together  with 
its  profits,  that  of  .the  merchant  of  whom  he  purchases 
goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to  continue  his  tost* 
x>e?s.  The  retailer  himself  is  the  only  productive  la- 
bourer whom  k  immediately  employs.  In  hit  profits 
consists  the  whote  value  whi(?b  its  employment  adds  to 
the  annual  prodweof  the  land  and  laboured*  theaociety. 

The  capital  of  the  whol&ftl*  merchant  replace*, 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capital*  of  the  farmer* 
and  inaim&Ctu*qr9,  of  whom  he  purchases  the  rude 
smd  manufactured  produce  which  he  deals  in*  and 
thereby  enables  them  to  continue  their  respective 
trades.  It  is  hy  this  service  chiefly,  that  he  contribute 
wdweetfy  to  «pport  the  piwlwtwe  labour  of  the  so- 
lely, and  to  mora**  &e  value  of  is  annual  predvoew 
Efe  capital  employe  t*»,  the  sailors  and  oarrievt 
who  ora&sport  his  good*  from  one  place  to  smother; 
3»d  it  *ugm#M»  &e  pace  of  tfceee  goods  by  the  value, 
net  onjy  of  bk  f*oftif,  hot  of  their  wages.  This  it 
^U  the  productive  labour  which  it  immediately  putt 
into  me&a>  rod  att  the  value  which  it  immediately 
adds  to  the  annual  produce    Ita  operatiw  in  both 
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these  respects  is  a  good  deal  superior  to  that  of  the 
capital  of  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  master  manufacturer  i§> 
employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his1 
trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  profits,  that  of 
dome  other  artificer  of  whom  he  purchases  them. 
Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is  employed  in  purchas-' 
ing  materials,  and  replaces,  with  their*  profits,  the 
capitals  of  the  farmers  and  miners  of  whom  he  pur- 
chases them.     But  a  great  part  of  it  is  always,  either 
annually,  or  in  a  much  shorter  period,  distributed 
among  the  different  toorkmeh  whofa  he  employs.    It 
augments,  the  value  of  those'  materials  by  their  wages,* 
and  by  their  masters  profits  upon  the  whole  stock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  instruments  of  trade,-  employed 
in  the  business.     It  puts  immediately  iftto  motion, 
therefore,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour, and  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  annualpro-' 
duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society,  tKan  an 
equal  capital  in  the  hands  of  any  wholesale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer.  Not 
oftly  his  Tabduring  Servants,  but  his  labouring  cattle, 
are  productive  labourers.  In  agriculture,  too,  Nature' 
labours  along  with  man ;  and  though  her  labour  costs 
bo  expence,  its  produce  has  its  Value,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  most  expensive  workmen.-  iThe  most  import* 
aait  operation  of  agriculture  Seem  intended  not  stf 
much  to  increase,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direct 
the  fertility  of  Nature  towards  the  production  of  the' 
plants  most  profitable  to  man.  A  field  overgrown^ 
with  briars  and  brambles,  may  frequently  produce  as? 
great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best  cultivated 
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Vineyard  or  corn   field.    Planting  and  tillage  fre- 
quently regulate  more  than  they  animate  the  active 
fertility  of  Nature;  and  after   all  thefc  labour,  a 
great  part  of  the  work  always  remains  to  be  done 
by  her.     The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle,  there- 
fore, employed   in  agriculture,  not  only  occasion, 
like  the  workmen  in  manufactures,  the  reproduction 
of  a  value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the 
capital  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  owner's 
profits ;  but  of  a   much  greater  value.     Over  and 
above  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  and  all  its  profits,  they 
regularly  occasion  the  reproduction  of  the  rent  of  the 
landlord*    This  rent  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
duce of  those  powers  of  Nature,  the  use  of  which  the 
landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.    It  is  greater  or  smaller 
according  to  the  supposed  extent  of  those  powers, 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  supposed  natural 
or  improved  fertility  of  the  land.     It  is  the  work  of 
Nature  which  remains,  after  deducting  or  compensat- 
ing every  thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  man.   It  is  seldom  less  than  a  fourth,  and  frequently 
more  than  a  third,   of  the  whole  produce.     No 
equal  quantity  of  productive  labour  empHyedin  manu- 
factures, can  ever  occasion  so  great  a  reproduction. 
In  them  Nature  does  nothing ;  man  does  all ;  and  the 
reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.     The  capital 
employed  in  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  puts  into 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than 
any  equal  capital  employed  in  mahufactures ;  but  in 
proportion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
Vol.  II.  i 
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to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of 
all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and  in  the 
retail  trade  of  any  society,  must  always  reside  within 
that  society.  Their  employment  is  confined  almost  to  a 
precise  spot, to  the  farm,  and  to  the  shop  of  the  retailer. 
They  must  generally  too,  though  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this,  belong  to  resident  members  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary  residence 
anywhere,  but  may  wander  about  from  place  to  place, 
according  as  it  can  either  buy  cheap  or  sell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  must  no  doubt  re- 
side where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on :  but  where 
this  shall  be,  is  not  always  necessarily  determined.  It 
may  frequently  be  at  a  great  distance,  both  from  the 
place  ^rhere  the  materials  grow,  and  from  that  where 
.  the  complete  manufacture  is  consumed.  Lyons  is  very 
distant,both  from  the  places  which  afford  the  materials 
of  its  manufactures,  and  from  those  which  consume 
them.  The  people  of  f^shioi*  in  Sicily  £r$  clothed  in 
silks  made  in  other,  countries,  from  the  materials 
which  their  own  produces,  Part  pf  the  wopl  of  Spain 
.is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  apd  some  part  of 
that  clo^h  is  afterwards  sent  bacl^  to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whpse  capital  exports  th$ 
surplus  produce  of  any  society,  be  a  jiative  or  a 
foreigner,  is  of  very  little  impprtanee,  If  he  is  a 
foreigner,  the  number  -pf  their  productive  labourers 
is  necessarily  less  than  if  he  had  been  a  native,  by  one 
man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their  annual  produce,  by 
fhe  profits  of  th#  on?  m$u,    The  sailors  or  carriers 
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t  whom  he  employs,  may  still  belong  indifferently, 
either  to  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  to  some 
third  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
a  native.  The  capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to 
their  surplus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native, 
by  exchanging  it  for  something  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  effectually  replaces  the  ca- 
pital of  the  person  who  produces  that  surplus,  and  as 
effectually  enables  him  to  continue  his  business,  the 
service  by  which  the  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant 
chiefly  contributes  to  support  the  productive  labour, 
and  to  augment  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  that  the  capital  of  the 
manufacturer  should  reside  within  the  country.  It 
necessarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  adds  a  greater  value  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.  It  may, 
however,  be  very  useful  to  the  country,  though  it 
should  not  reside  within  it.  The  capitals  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers,  who  work  up  the  fl&x  and  hemp 
annually  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
surely  very  useful  to  the  countries  which  produce  them. 
Those  materials  are  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
those  countries,which,  unless  it  was  annually  exchang- 
ed for  something  which  is  in  demand  there,  would  be 
of  no  value,  and  would  soon  cease  to  be  produced. 
The  merchants  who  export  k,  replace  the  capitals  of 
the  people  who  produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage 
them  to  continue  the  production  ;  and  the  British  ma* 
nufacturers  replace  the  capitals  of  those  merchants. 

A  particular  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  par- 
ticular person,  may  frequently  not  have  capital  suffi- 
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cient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate  all  its  lands,  to 
manufacture  and  prepare  their  whole  rude  produce 
for  immediate  use  and  consumption,  and  to  transport 
the  surplus  part  either  of  the  rude  or  manufactured 
produce  to  those  distant  markets,  where  it  can  be  ex- 
changed for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
at  home.  The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain  have  not  capital  sufficient  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it, 
after  a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 
manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  for  want  of  a  capital  to 
manufacture  it  at  home.  There  are  many  little  mat 
nufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants have  not  capital  sufficient  to  transport  the 
produce  of  their  own  industry  to  those  distant  markets, 
where  there  is  demand  and  consumption  for  it.  If 
there  are  any  merchants  among  them,  they  are  pro- 
perly only  the  agents  of  wealthier  merchants,  who 
reside  in  some  of  the  great  commercial  cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  those  three  purposes,  in  proportion  as  a  greater 
share  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture,  the  greater  will 
be  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  puts  into 
motion  within  the  country ;  as  will  likewise  be  the 
value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.  After 
agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures  puts 
into  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour, 
and  adds  the  greatest  value  to  the  annual  produce. 
That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of  exportation, 
has  the  least  effect  of  any  of  the  three. . 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital  su$U 
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v  cient  for  all  those  three  purposes,  has  not  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it  seems  naturally 
destined.  To  attempt,  however,  prematurely,  and 
with  an  insufficient  capital,  to  do  all  the  three,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  shortest  way  for  a  society,  no  more 
than  it  would  be  for  an  individual,  to  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient one.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a 
nation  has  its  Emits,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a 
single  individual,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only 
certain  purposes.  Hie  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation,  is  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
a  angle  individual,  by  their  continually  accumulating 
and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of  their 
revenue.  It  is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest,  therefore, 
when  it  is  employed  in  die  way  that  affords  the  greatest 
revenue  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  greatest  savings* 
But  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
is  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour* 

It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and  great* 
n ess,  that  almost  their  whole  capitals  have  hitherto  been 
employed  in  agriculture.  They  have  no  manufactures, 
those  household  and  coarser  manufactures  excepted, 
which  necessarily  accompany  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, and  which  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren in  every  private  family.  The  greater  part  both  of 
the  exportation  and  coasting  trade  of  America,  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants  who  reside  iri 
Great  Britain.  Even  the  stores  and  warehouses  from 
which  goods  are  retailed  in  some  provinces,  particularly 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  belong  many  of  them  to 
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merchants  who  reside  in  the  mother  country,  and  af- 
ford one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a 
society  being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  those  who 
are  not  resident  members  of  it*  Were  the  Americans, 
either  by  combination,  or  by  any  other  sort  of  vio- 
lence, to  stop  the  importation  of  European  manufac- 
tures, and,  by  thus  giving  a  monopoly  to  such  of  their 
own  countrymen  as  could  manufacture  the  like  goods, 
divert  any  considerable  part  of  their  capital  into  this 
employment,  they  would  retard,instead  of  accelerating, 
the  further  increase  in  the  value  of  their  annual  pro- 
duce,and  would  obstruct,  instead  of  promoting,  the  pro- 
gress of  their  country  towards  real  wealth  and  great- 
ness. This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  were  they  to 
attempt,  in  the  same  manner,  to  monopolize  to  them- 
selves their  whole  exportation  trade* 

The  course  of  human  prosperity,  indeed,  seems 
scarce  ever  to  have  been  of  so  long  continuance  as  to 
enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital  sufficient 
for  all  those  three  purposes;  unless,  perhaps,  we  give 
credit  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  cul- 
tivation of  China,  of  those  of  angient  Egypt,  and  of  the 
ancient  state  of  Indostan.  Even  those  three  countries, 
the;  wealthiest,  according  to  all  accounts,that  ever  were 
in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for  their  superiority 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  eminent  for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  antipathy  to  the  sea ;  a 
superstition  nearly  of  the  same  kind  prevails  among  the 
Indians ;  and  the  Chinese  have  never  excelled  in  fo- 
reign commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  all  those  three  countries,  seems  to  have  been 
always  exposed  by  foreigners,  who  gave  in  exchange 
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for  it  something  else,  for  which  they  found  a  demand 
there,  frequently  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  capital  will  in  any  country 
put  into  motion  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  add  a  greater  or  smaller  value  to 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  according  to 
the  different  proportions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  wholesale  trade.  The  differ- 
ence, too,  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different  sorts 
of  wholesale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is  employed. 

All  wholesale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to  sell  again 
by  wholesale,  may  be  reduced  to  three  different  sorts : 
the  home  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
and  the  carrying  trade.  The  home  trade  is  employed 
in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the  same  country,  and 
selling  in  another,  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  that 
country.  It  comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  carrying  trade  fe^  employed  in  trans- 
acting the  commerce  of  foreign  countries,  or  in  car- 
rying the  surplus  produce  of  one  to  another. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  industry  of  that  country,  generally  replaces, 
by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals,  that  had 
both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  con- 
tinue that  employment.  When  it  sends  out  from  the 
residence  of  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commo- 
dities, it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  least  an 
equal  value  of  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  necessarily  replaces, 
by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals,  which 
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had  both  been  employed  in  supporting  productive  la- 
bour, and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  support. 
The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to  Lon- 
don, and  brings  back  English  corn  and  manufactures  to 
Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  opera- 
tion, two  British  capitals,  which  had  both  been  employ* 
ed  in  the  agricuitnre  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods 
for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces  too,  by 
every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals ;  but  one  of 
them  only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  industry. 
The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal,  and 
brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain,  re- 
places, by  every  such  operation,  only  one  British  capital. 
The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.  Though  the  returns, 
therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  should 
be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade,  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  it  will  give  but  one  half  of  the  encouragement 
to  the  industry  or  productive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption* 
are  very  seldom  so  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade. 
The  returns  of  the  home  trade  generally  come  in  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  seldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years. 
A  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home  trade,  will 
sometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and 
returned  twelve  times,  before  a  capital  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  made  one.  If 
the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the  one  will  give  four- 
and-twenty  times  more  encouragement  and  support  to 
the  industry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 
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The  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  may 
sometimes  be  purchased,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domestic  industry,  but  with  some  other  foreign  goods* 
These  last,  however,  must  have  been  purchased,  ei- 
ther immediately  with  the  produce  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, or  with  something  else  that  had  been  pur- 
chased with  it ;  for,  the  case  of  war  and  conquest  ex- 
cepted, foreign  goods  can  never  be  acquired,  but  in 
exchange  for  something  that  had  been  produced  at 
home,  either  immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent exchanges.  The  effects,  therefore,  of  a  capital 
employed  in  such  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, are,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  those  of 
one  employed  in  the  most  direct  trade  of  the  same 
kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are  likely  to  be  still 
more  distant,  as  they  must  depend  upon  the  returns 
of  two  or  three  distinct  foreign  trades.  If  the  hemp 
and  flax  of  Riga  are  purchased  with  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  which  had  been  .purchased  with  British  ma- 
nufactures, the  merchant  must  wait  for  the  returns 
of  two  distinct  foreign  trades,  before  he  can  employ 
the  same  capital  in  repurchasing  a  like  quantity  of 
British  manufactures*  If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had 
been  purchased,  not  with  British  manufactures,  but 
with  the  sugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica,  which  had  been 
purchased  with  those  manufactures,  he  must  wait  for 
the  returns  of  three*  If  those  two  or  three  distinct 
foreign  trades  should  happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two 
or  three  distinct  merchants,  of  whom  the  second  buys 
the  goods  imported  by  the  first,  and  the  third  buys 
those  imported  by  the  second,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  eadi  merchant  indeed  will,  in  this  case,  receive 
the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more  quickly;  but  the 
final  returns  of  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  trade 
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will  be  just  as  slow  as  ever.  Whether  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  such  a  round-about  trade  belong  to 
one  merchant  or  to  three,  can  make  no  difference  with 
regard  to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to 
the  particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater  capital 
must  in  both  cases  be  employed,  in  order  to  exchange 
a  certain  value  of  British  manufactures  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  flax  and  hemp,  than  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, had  the  manufactures  and  the  flax  and  hemp 
been  directly  exchanged  for  one  another.  The  whole 
capital  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  will  generally  give  less 
encouragement  and  support  to  the  productive  labour 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  a 
more  direct  trade  of  the  same  kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with  which  the 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  are  purchased, 
it  can  occasion  no  essential  difference,  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port which  it  can  give  to  the  productive  labour  of  the 
country  from  which  it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  pur- 
chased with  the  gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with 
the  silver  of  Peru,  this  gold  and  silver,  like  the  tobacco 
of  Virginia,  must  have  been  purchased  with  some- 
thing that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchased  with  some- 
thing else  that  was  so.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  pro- 
ductive labour  of  the  country  is  concerned,  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  which  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  gold  and  silver,  has  all  the  advantages  and  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  any  other  equally  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  j  and  will  replace,  just 
as  fast  or  just  as  slow,  the  capital  which  is  immediately 
employed  in  supporting  that  productive  labour.  *  It 
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seems  even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  transportation 
of  those  metals  from  one  place  to  another,  on  account  of 
their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  is  less  expensive  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value. 
Their  freight  is  much  less,  and  their  insurance  not 
greater ;  and  no  goods,  besides,  are  less  liable  to  suffer 
by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
therefore,  may  frequently  be  purchased  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  by  the 
intervention  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  that  of  any 
other  foreign  goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may 
frequently,  in  this  manner,  be  supplied  more  com- 
pletely, and  at  a  smaller  expence,  than  in  any  other* 
Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation  of  those  metals, 
a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  impoverish  the  country 
from  which  it  is  carried  on,  in  any  other  way,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  examine  at  great  length  hereafter* 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether  withdrawn 
from  supporting  the  productive  labour  of  that  parti- 
cular country,  to  support  that  of  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. Though  it  may  replace,  by  every  operation,  two 
distinct  capitals,  yet  neither  of  them  belongs  to  that 
particular  country.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant, 
which  carries  the  corn  of  Poland  to  Portugal,  and  brings 
back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  to  Poland, replaces, 
by  every  such  operation,  two  capitals,  neither  of  which 
had  been  employed  in  supporting  the  productive  labour 
of  Holland ;  but  one  of  them  in  supporting  that  of  Po-  • 
land,  and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits  only 
return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  constitute  the  whole 
addition  which  this  trade  necessarily  makes  to  the  an- 
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iraal  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country. 
When^indeed, the  carrying  trade  of  any  particular  coun- 
try is  carriedon  with  the  ships  and  sailors  of  that  country, 
that  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  die 
freight,  is  distributed  among,  and  puts  into  motion,  a 
certain  number  of  productive  labourers  of  that  country  * 
Almost  all  nations  that  have  had  any  considerable  share 
of  the  carrying  trade  have,  in  fact,  carried  it  on  in  this 
manner.  The  trade  itself  has  probably  derived  its  name 
from  it,  the  people  of  such  countries  being  the  carriers 
to  other  countries.  It  does  not,however,seem  essential 
to^the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  should  be  so.  A 
Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example,  employ  his  capital 
in  transacting  the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Por- 
tugal, by  carrying  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  not  in  Dutch,  but  in  British  bot- 
toms. It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  actually  does  so 
upon  some  particular  occasions.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, however,  that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  sup- 
posed peculiarly  advantageous  to  such  a  country  as 
Great  Britain,  of  which  the  defence  and  security 
depend  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
But  the  same  capital  may  employ  as  many  sailors  and 
shipping,  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
or  even  in  the  home  trade,  when  carried  on  by  coast- 
ing vessels,  as  it  could  in  the  carrying  trade.  The 
number  of  sailors  and  shipping  which  any  particular 
capital  can  employ,  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  ia 
proportion  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  distance 
of  the  ports  between  which  they  are  to  be  carried  ; 
chiefly  upon  the  former  of  those  two  circumstances. 
The  coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  for  ex- 
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ample,  employs  more  shipping  than  all  the  carrying 
trade  of  England,  though  the  ports  are  at  no  great 
distance.  To  force,  therefore,  by  extraordinary  en- 
couragements, a.  larger  share  of  the  capital  of  any 
country  into  the  carrying  trade,  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it,  will  not  always  necessarily  increase 
the  shipping  of  that  country* 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home  trade 
of  any  country,  will  generally  give  encouragement 
and  support  to  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  la* 
(bour  in  that  country,  and  increase  the  value,  of  its 
annual  produce,  more  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and  the  capital  em* 
ployed  in  this  latter  trade  has, .  in  both  these  respects, 
a  still  greater  advantage  over  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and,  so  far  as 
power  depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  every  coun- 
try must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes  must 
ultimately  be  paid.  But  the  great  object  of  the  poli- 
tical economy  of  every  country,  is  to  increase  the  riches 
and  power  of  that  country.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  no  preference  nor  superior  encouragement  to  thf 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  above  the  home  trade, 
nor  to  the  carrying  trade  above  either  of  th$  other 
two.  It  ought  neither  to  force  nojr  to  allure  into 
either  of  those  two  channels  a  greater  share  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally  flow 
into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

Each  of  those:  different  branches  of  trade,  however, 
is  liot  only  advantageous,  but  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, when  the  course  of  things,  without  any  con- 
straint or  violence,  naturally  introduces  fo 

When  the  produce  of  any  paitfcujar  branch  of  in* 
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dustry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the  country  re- 
quires, the  surplus  must  be  sent  abroad,and  exchanged 
for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 
Without  such  exportation,  a  part  of  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country  must  cease,  and  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce  diminish.  The  land  and  labour  of 
Great  Britain  produce  generally  more  corn,  woollens, 
and  hardware,  than  the  demand  of  the  home  market 
requires.  The  surplus  part  of  them,  therefore,  must 
be  sent  .abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  home.  It  is  only  by  me^ns 
of  such  exportation,  that  this  surplus  can  acquire  a 
value  sufficient  to  compensate  the  labour  and  expence 
of  producing  it.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,  are  advantageous 
situations  for  industry,  only  because  they  facilitate  the 
exportation  and  exchange  of  such  surplus  produce  for 
something  else  which  is  more  in  demand  there. 

When  the  foreign  goods,  which  are  thus  purchased 
with  the  surplus  produce  of  domestic  industry,  exceed 
the  demand  of  the  home  market,  the  surplus  part  of 
them  must  be  sent  abroad  again,  and  exchanged  for 
something  more  in  demand  at  home.  About  96,000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchased  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  with  a  part  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  British  industry.  But  the  demand  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  require,  perhaps,  more  than  14,000. 
If  the  remaining  82,000,  therefore,  could  not  be  sent 
abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  more  in  de- 
mand at  home,  the  importation  of  them  must  cease 
immediately,  and  with  it  the  productive  labour  of  all 
those  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  at  present 
employed  in  preparing  the  goods  with  which  these 
83,000  hogsheads  are  annually  purchased*    Those 
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goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no  market  at  home, 
and  being  deprived  of  that  which  they  had  abroad* 
must  cease  to  be  produced.  The  most  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  therefore,  may,  upon 
some  occasions,  be  as  necessary  for  supporting  the 
productive  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce,  as  the  most  direct. 

*  When  the  capital  stock  of  any  country  is  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  consumption,  and  supporting,  the  produc- 
tive labour,  of  that  particular  country,  the  surplus  part 
of  it  naturally  disgorges  itself  into  the  carrying  trade, 
and  is  employed  in  performing  the  same  offices  to 
other  countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
effect  and  symptom  of  great  national  wealth  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  natural  cause  of  it.  Those  states- 
men who  have  been  disposed  to  favour  it  with  parti- 
cular encouragement,  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  effect 
and  symptom  for  the  cause.  Holland,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  land  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  by  for  the  richest  country  in  Europe,  has, 
accordingly,  the  greatest  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  England,  perhaps  the  second  richest  coun- 
try of  Europe,  is  likewise  supposed  to  have  a  consi- 
derable share  of  it ;,  though  what  commonly  passes  for 
the  carrying  trade  of  England  will  frequently,  per- 
haps, be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Such  are,  in,  a  great 
measure,  the  trades  which  carry  the  goods  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  of  America,  to  the  different 
European  markets.  Those  goods  are  generally  pur- 
chased, either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  British 
ip4ustry,   py  with  something  else  which  had   been 
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purchased  with  that  produce,  and  the  final  returns  of 
those  trades  are  generally  used  or  consumed  in  Great 
,  Britain.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  British  bot- 
toms between  the  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  some  trade  of  the  same  kind  carried  on  by  British 
merchants  between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make, 
perhaps,  the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all  those  distant 
places  within  the  country,  which  have  occasion  to  ex- 
change their  respective  productions  with  one  another; 
that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  by  the  value 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
what  can  be  purchased  with  it ;  that  of  the  carrying 
•trade,  by  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all  the 
different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  possible  &rtent, 
therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  comparison  of  that 
of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  the 
greatest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is  the 
sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of  any  capi- 
tal to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
or  in  some  particular  branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail 
trade.  The  different  quantities  of  productive  labour 
which  it  may  put  into  motion,  and  the  different  values 
which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society,  according  as  it  is  employed 
in  one  or  other  of  those  different  ways,  never  enter 
-into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  therefore,  where  agri- 
culture is  the  most  profitable  of  aH  employments,  and 
farming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roads  to  a 
-splendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  individuals  will  natu- 
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ttily  be  employed  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to 
the  whole  society*  The  profits  gf  agriculture,  how-* 
ever,  seem  to  have  no  superiority  Over  those  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.  ,  Projectors,  in- 
deed, in  every  corner  of  it,  have,  within  these  few 
years,  amused  the  public  with  most  magnificent  ac- 
counts of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  land.  Without  entering  into  any  par- 
ticular discussion  of  their  calculations,  a  very  simple 
observation  may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of  them  must 
be  false.  We  see,  every  day,  the  most  splendid  for- 
tunes that  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life,  by  trade  and  manufactures,  frequently  from  a  very 
small  capital,  sometimes  from  no  capital.  A  single  in- 
stance of  such  a  fortune,  acquired  by  agriculture  in  the 
same  time,  and  from  such  a  capital,  has  not,  perhaps, 
occurred  in  Europe  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  In  all  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, much  good  land  still  remains  uncultivated;  and 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from  be- 
ing improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almost  everywhere  capable 
of  absorbing  a  much  greater  capital  than  has  ever  yet 
been  employed  in  it*  What  circumstances  in  the  po- 
licy of  Europe  have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried 
on  in  towns  so  great  an  advantage  over  that  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  country,  that  private  persons  fre- 
quently find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  employ 
their  capitals  in  the  most  distant  carrying  trades  of 
Asia  and  America,  than  in  the  improvement  arid  cul- 
tivation of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  full  length 
in  the  two  following  books* 

Vol.  II.  k 


book  in. 

Of  the  different  Progress  of  Opulence  in  different 
Nations. 


CHAP.  I. 
Of  the  natural  Progress  of  Opulence. 

fpHE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society  is 
-*-  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  those  of  the  country.  It  consists  in  the  ex- 
change of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  or  of  some 
iort  of  paper  which  represents  money.  The  country 
supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town  repays  this* 
supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured 
produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  town, 
in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reproduction 
of  substances,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  gain  its 
whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the  country.  We 
must  not,  however,  upon  this  account,  imagine  that 
the  gain  of  the  town  is  the  loss  of  the  country.  The 
gains  of  both  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advan- 
tageous to  all  the  different  persons  employed  in  the  va- 
rious occupations  into  which  it  is  subdivided.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  purchase  of  the  town  a  greater 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods  with  the  produce 
Of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than 
they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre-. 
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pare  them  themselves.  The  town  affords  a  market 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  or  what  is  over 
and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators ;  and  it 
is  there  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  exchange 
it  for  something  else  which  is  in  demand  among  them. 
The  greater  the  number  and  revenue  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  the  more  extensive  is  the  market 
which  it  affords  to  those  of  the  country ;  and  the  more 
extensive  that  market,  it  is  always  the  more  advanta- 
geous to  a  great  number.  The  corn  which  grows  within 
a  mile  of  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  price 
with  that  which  comes  from  twenty  miles  distance.  But 
the  price  of  the  latter  must  generally,  not  only  pay  the 
expence  of  raising  and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  af- 
ford too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farm- 
er. The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  country, 
therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  gain, 
in  the  price  of  what  they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the 
carriage  of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more 
distant  parts;  and  they  save,  besides,  the  whole  value 
of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they  buy.  Com- 
pare the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  considerable  town,  with  that  of  those  which  lie 
at  some  distance  from  it,  tod  you  will  easily  satisfy 
yourself  how  much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the 
commerce  of  the  toSvn.  Among  all  the  absurd  specu- 
lations that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  ekher 
the  country  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the  town,  or 
the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which  maintains  it. 
As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior  to 
conveiuency  and  luxury,  so  the  industry  which  pro- 

k  2 
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cures  the  former,  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  that 
which  ministers  to  t^e  latteh    The  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  -therefore,  which  affords 
subsistence,  must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  increase 
pf  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the  means  of  con- 
veniency  and  luxury.     It  is  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  country  only,  or  what  is  over  and  above  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cultivators,  that  constitutes  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  town,  which  can  therefore  increase  only 
with  the  increase  of  this  surplus  produce*   The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  subsistence 
from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  from 
the  territory  to  which  it  belongs,  but  from  very  distant 
countries;  and  this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from 
the  general  rule,  has  occasioned  considerable  variations 
in  the  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and  nations. 
That  order  of  things  which  necessity  imposes  in 
general,  though  not  in  every  particular  country,  is, 
in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by  the  natural 
inclinations  of  man*    If  human  institutions  had  never 
thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could 
nowhere  have  increased  beyond  what  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  situated  could  support j  till  such  time,  at  least, 
as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  completely  culti- 
vated and  improved.    Upoin  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
profits,  most  men  will  choose  to  employ  their  capi- 
tals, rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
l$nd,  than  either  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  trade. 
The  mw  who  employs  his  capital  in  land)  has  it  more 
under  his  view  and  command j  and  his  fortune  is 
much  less  liable  to  accidents,  than  that  of  the  trader, 
who  is  obliged  frequently  to  commit  it,  not  only  to 
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the  winds  and  die  waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain 
demerits  of  human  folly  and  injustice,  by  giving  great 
credits,  in  distant  countries,  to  men  with  whose  chat* 
racter  and  situation  he  can  seldom  be  thoroughly 
acquainted.  The  capital  of  the  laikHof d,  on  the  con- 
trary^ which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
seems  to  be  as  well  secured  as  die  nature  of  huirten 
affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of  the  country,  be- 
sides, the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  the  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  it  promises,  and,  wherever  the  injustice' 
of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  if,  the  itafepe&dency 
which  it  really,  affords,  have  charms  that,  more  of  less, 
attract  every  body ;  and,  as  to  cultivate  the  ground* 
was  die  original  destination  of  man,  so,  in  every 
stage  of  his  existence,  he  seems  to  retain  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  primitive  employment. 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  indeed, 
the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  on,  bat 
with  great  inconveniency  and  comfrmai  interruption 
Smiths,  carpenters, wheelwrights  and  plough-^ rights, 
masons  and  brick-layers,  tanners^  shoemakers,  and^ 
tailors,  are  people  whose  service  the  farmer  has  fre- 
quent occasion  for.  Such  artificers,  too,  stand  occa- 
sionally in  need  of  the  assistance  of  one  another ;  and'1 
as  their  residence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  ne» 
cessarily  tied  down  to  a  precise  spot,  they  naturally 
settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and  thus 
form  a  small  town  or  village.  The  butcher,  thebrewer, 
and  the  baker,  soon  join  them,  together  with  many 
other  artificers  and  retailers,  necessary  or  useful*  for 
supplying  their  occasional  wants,  and  who  contribute 
still  further  to  augment  the  town;  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  those  of  the  country,  are*mutualfy  the 
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servants  of  one  another.  The  town  is  a  continual  fair 
or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  re- 
sort, in  order  to  exchange  their  rude  for  manufactured 
produce.  It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  both  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  necessarily  regulates  the  quantity 
of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they  buy.  Nei- 
ther their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can 
augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
demand  from  the  country  for  finished  work ;  and  this 
demand  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  the  exten- 
sion of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Had  human 
intitutions,  therefore,  never  disturbed  the  natural 
course  of  things,  the  progressive  wealth  and  increase* 
of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political  society,  be  con- 
Sequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  unculti- 
vated land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms^  no  manu- 
factures for  distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been  established 
in  any  of  their  towns.  When  an  artificer  has  acquired 
a  little  more  stock  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on 
his  own  business  in  supplying  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, he  does  not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  esta- 
blish with  it  a  manufacture  for  more  distant  sale,  but 
ejnploys  it  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  uncul- 
..  tiyated  land.     From  artificer  he  becomes  planter; 

$  and  neither  the  large  wages,  nor  the  easy  subsistence, 

I  which  that  country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  him 

rather  to  work  for  other  people  than  for  himself.  He 
feels  that  an,  artificer  is  the  servant  of  his  customers. 
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from  whom  he  derives  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a 
.  planter  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his 
necessary  subsistence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family, 
is  really  a  master,  and  independent  of  all  the  world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  either 
no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be  had  upon 
easy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  acquired  more 
stock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  occasional  jobs  of 
the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to  prepare  work  for 
more  distant  sale.  The  smith  erects  some  sort  of  irori, 
the  weaver  some  sort  of  linen  or  woollen,  manufac- 
tory. Those  different  manufactures  come,  in  process 
of  time,  to  be  gradually  subdivided,  and  thereby 
improved  and  refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
which  may  easily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  explain  any  farther. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manufac- 
tures are,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  profits,  naturally 
preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the  same  reason 
that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred  to  manufactures. 
As  the  capital  of  the  landlord  or  farmer  is  more  secure 
than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  so  the  capital  of  the 
manufacturer,  being  at  all  times  more  within  his  view 
and  command,  is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
.  merchant.  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society, 
the  surplus  part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand  at 
home,  must  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  something  for  tfhich  there  is  some  demand  at 
home.  But  whether  the  capital,  which  carries  this  sur- 
,  phis  produce  abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one, 
is  of  very  little  importance.  If  the  society  has  not 
:  acquired  sufficient  capital,  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands,  * 
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and  to  manufacture  in  the  completest  manner  the 
whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is  even  a  considerable 
advantage  that  that  rude  produce  should  be  exported 
by  a  foreign  capital,  in  order  th*t  the  whole  stock  of 
the  society  may  be  employed  in  more  useful  purposes. 
The  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and 
Indostan,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  a  nation  may 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though  the 
greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  carried  on  by 
foreigners.  The  progress  of  our  North  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  would  have  been  much  less  rapid, 
had  no  capital  but  what  belonged  to  themselves  beefi 
employed  in  exporting  their  surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing 
society  is,  first,  directed  to  agriculture,  afterwards  to 
manufactures,  and  last  of  all  to  foreign  commerce. 
This  order  of  things  is  so  very  natural,  that  in  every 
society  that  had  any  territory,  it  has  always,  I  believe, 
been  in  some  degree  observed.  Some  of  their  lauds 
must  have  been  cultivated  before  any  considerable 
towns  could  be  established,  and  some  sort  of  coar9e 
industry  of  the  manufacturing  kind  must  have  been 
carried  oji  in  those  towns,  before  they  could  well 
think  of  employing  themselves  in  foreign  commerce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  suph  society,  it 
has,  in  all  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  been  in  many 
respects,  entirely  inverted.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  some  of  their  cities  has  introduced  all  their  finer 
manufactures,  or  such  as  were  fit  for  distant  sale ; 
and  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce  together, 
have  given  birth  to  the  principal  improvements  df 
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agriculture.  The  manners  amd  customs  which  tile 
nature  of  their  original  government  introduced,  and 
which  remained  after  that  government  was  greatly 
altered,  necessarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order. 


CHAP.  n. 

Of  the  Discouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient  State 
g£  of  Europe,  after  the  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

TXTh£k  the  Gorman  and  Scythian  nations  over? 
ran  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  confusions  which  followed  so  great  a  revolution 
lasted  for  several  centuries.  The  rapine  and  violence 
which  the  barbarians  exercised  against  the  ancietf: 
inhabitants,  interrupted  the  commerce  between  the 
towns  and  the  country.  The  towns  were  deserted 
and  the  country  was  left  uncultivated;  and  the  western 
provinces  of  Europe jwhich  had  enjoyed  a  considerable 
degree  of  opulence  under  the  Roman  empire,  sunk 
into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  barbarism.  Dt* 
ring  the  continuance  of  those  confusions,  the  chiefs 
and  principal  leaders  of  those  nations,  acquired  or 
usurped  to  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of 
those  countries.  A  great  part  of  them  was  uncultivated* 
hut  no  part  of  them,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated, 
was  left  without  a  proprietor.  All  of  tbemwereengrosa- 
ed,  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  proprietors. 

This  original  engrossing  of  uncultivated  tonda, 
though  a  great,  might  hare  been  but  a  transitory  wit 
They  might  soon  bm&  been  dktded  agsak,  and  broke 
into  small  parcels,  either  byaueggssiroar  byaliwattafc 
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The  law  of  primogeniture  hindered  them  from  being 
divided  by  succession ;  the  introduction  of  entails  pre- 
vented their  being  broke  into  small  parcels  by  alienation. 
When  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  as  the 
means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjpyment,  the  natural 
law  of  succession  divides  it,  like  them,  among  all  the 
children  of  the  family;  of  all  of  whom  the  subsistence 
and  enjoyment  may  be  supposed  equally  dear  to  the 
father.  This  natural  law  of  succession,  accordingly, 
took  place  among  the  Romans,  who  made  no  more 
distinction  between  elder  and  younger,  between  male 
and  female,  in  the  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in 
the  distribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land  was 
considered  as  the  means,  not  of  subsistence  merely, 
but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was  thought  better  that 
it  should  descend  undivided  to  one.  In  those  disor- 
derly  times,  every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of  petty 
prince.  His  teaants  were  his  subjects.  He  was  their' 
judge,  and  in  some  respects  their  legislator  in  peace, 
and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to 
his  own  discretion,  frequently  against  his  neighbours, 
«nd  sometimes  against  his  sovereign.  The  security  of 
a  landed  estate,  therefore,  the  protection  which  its 
owner  could  afford  to  those  who  dwelt  on  it,  depended 
upon  its  greatness.  To  divide  it  was  to  ruin  it,  and 
to  expose  every  part  of  it  to  be  oppressed  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  incursions  of  its  neighbours.  The  law 
of  primogeniture,  therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not 
immediately,  indeed,  but  in  process  of  time,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  landed  estates,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies,  though 
not  always  at  their  first  institution.  That  the  power, 
and  consequently  the  security  of  the  monarchy, 
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may  not  be  weakened  by  division,  it  must  descend 
entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To  which  of  them 
so  important  a  preference  shall  be  given,  must  be  de- 
termined by  some  general  rule,  founded  not  upon 
the  doubtful  distinctions  of  personal  merit,  but  upon 
some  plain  and  evident  difference  which  can  admit  of 
no  dispute.  Among  the  children  of  the  same  family, 
there  can  be  no  indisputable  difference  but  that  of 
sex,  and  that  of  age.  The  male  sex  is  universally 
preferred  to  the*  female ;  and  when  all  other  things 
are  equal,  the  elder  everywhere  takes  place  of  the 
younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  right  of  primoge- 
niture, and  of  what  is  called  lineal  succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the 
circumstances  which  first  gave  occasion  to  them,  and 
which  could  alone  render  them  reasonable,  are  no 
more.  In  the  present  state  x)f  Europe,  the  proprietor  of 
a  single  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  secure  of  his  posses^ 
sion,  as  the  proprietor  of  100,000.  The  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, however,  still  continues  to  be  respected ; 
and  as  of  all  institutions  it  is  the  fittest  to  support  the 
pride  of  family  distinctions,  it  is  still  likely  to  endure 
for  many  centuries.  In  every  other  respect,  nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  a  nume* 
rous  family,  than  a  right  whfch,  in  order  to  enrich 
one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children. 
k  Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve 
a  certain  lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture first  gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any 
part  of  the  original  estate  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  proposed  line  either  by  gift,  or  devise,  or  aliena- 
tion, either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of  any 
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of  its  successive  owners.  They  were  altogether  on- 
known  to  the  Romans.  Neither  their  substitutions, 
nor  fideicommisses,  bear  any  resemblance  to  entails, 
though  some  French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to 
dress  the  modern  institution  in  the  language  and  garb 
of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  princi- 
palities, entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  some  mo* 
narchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder  the  security 
of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  caprice 
or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  well  as  great  estates 
.derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their  country, 
nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd.  They  are 
founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  suppositions,  the 
supposition  that  every  successive  generation  of  men 
have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that 
k  possesses ;  but  that  the  property  of  the  present 
generation  should  be  restrained  and  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  those  who  died  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred years  ^gof  Entails,  however,  are  still  respected 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  in  those  coun- 
tries particularly,  in  which  noble  birth  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  tfre  enjoyment  either  of  civil  or 
jnilitary  honours.  Entails  are  thought  necessary  for 
maintaining  this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to 
the  great  offices  and  honours  of  their  country;  and 
that  order  having  usurped  one  unjust  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  their  fpllow-citizens,  lest  their  poverty 
should  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  reasonable 
thatxthey  should  have  another.  The  common  law  of 
England,  indeed,  is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities*  and 
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they  are  accordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in 
any  other  European  monarchy ;  though  even  Eng- 
land is  not  altogether  without  them.  In  Scotland, 
more  than  one  fifth,  perhaps  more  than  one  third 
part,  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  country,  are  at  pre- 
sent supposed  to  be  under  strict  entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in  this  man- 
ner, not  only  engrossed  by  particular  families,  but  the 
possibility  of  their  being  divided  again  was  as  much 
S3  possible  precluded  for  ever.  It  seldom  happens, 
however,  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great  improver* 
In  the  disorderly  times  which  gave  birth  to  those  bar- 
barous institutions,  the  great  proprietor  was  sufficiently 
employed  in  defending  his  own  territories,  or  in 
extending  his  jurisdiction  and  authority  over  those  of 
his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.  When  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order  afforded  him  this 
leisure,  he  often  wanted  the  inclination,  and  almost 
always  the  requisite  abilities.  If  the  expence  of  his 
bouse  and  person  either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  re- 
venue, as  it  did  very  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to 
employ  in  this  manner.  If  he  was  an  economist,  he 
generally  found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  bis 
annual  savings  in  new  purchases,  than  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  old  estate.  To  improve  land  with  profit, 
like  all  other  commercial  projects,  requires  an  exact 
attention  to  small  savings  and  small  gains,  of  which  a 
man  born  to  a  great  fortune,  even  though  naturally 
frugal,  is  very  seldom  capable.  The  situation  of  such 
a  person  naturally  disposes  him  to  attend  rather  to 
ornament,  which  pleases  his  fancy,  than  to  profit,  for 
which  he  has  so  little  occasion.    The  elegance  of  his 
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dress,  of  his  equipage,  of  his  house  and  household 
furniture,  are  objects  which,  from  his  infancy,  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  have  some  anxiety  about.  The 
turn  of  mind  which  this  habit  naturally  forms,  follows 
him  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of 
land.  He  embellishes,  perhaps,  four  or  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house,  at  ten  times 
the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  im- 
provements; and  finds  that  if  he  was  to  improve  his 
whole  estate  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  has  little 
taste  for  any  other,  he  would  be  a  bankrupt  before 
he  had  finished  the  tenth  part  of  it*  There  still 
remain,  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  some 
great  estates  which  have  continued  without  interrup- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  since  the  times  of 
feudal  anarchy.  Compare  the  present  condition  of 
those  estates  with  the  possessions  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require 
no  other  argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavourable 
such  extensive  property  is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from  such 
great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to  be  hoped  for  from 
those  who  occupied  the  land  under  them.  In  the 
ancient  state  of  Europe,  the  occupiers  of  land  were  all 
tenants  at  will.  They  were  all,  or  almost  all  slaves  : 
but  their  slavery  was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  They  were  supposed  to 
belong  more  directly  to  the  land  than  to  their  master. 
They  could,  therefore,  be  sold  with  it,  but  not  sepa- 
rately. They  could  marry,  provided  it  was  with  the 
consent  of  their  master ;  and  he  could  not  afterwards 
dissolve  the.  marriage  by  selling  the  man  and  wife  to 
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different  persons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  he  was  liable  to  some  penalty,  though  generally 
but  to  a  small  one.  They  were  not,  however,  capable 
of  acquiring  property.  Whatever  they  acquired 
was  acquired  to  their  master,  and  he  could  take  it 
from  them  at  pleasure.  Whatever  cultivation  and 
improvement  could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  such 
slaves,  was  properly  carried  on  by  their  master.  It 
was  at  his  expence.  The  seed,  the  cattle,  and  the 
instruments  of 'husbandry,  were  all  his.  It  was  for 
his  benefit.  Such  slaves  could  acquire  nothing  but 
their  daily  maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  occu- 
pied his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own 
bondmen.  This  species  of  slavery  still  subsists  in 
Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only  in  the  western  and 
south-western  provinces  of  Europe,  that  it  has  gra- 
dually been  abolished  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldomto  be  expected 
from  great  proprietors,  they  are  least  of  all  to  be 
expected  when  they  employ  slaves  for  their  workmen. 
The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I  believe, 
demonstrates  that  the  work  done  by  slaves,  though  it 
appears  to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end 
the  dearest  of  any.  A  person  who  can  acquire  no 
property,  can  have  no  other  interest  but  to  eat  as 
much,  and  to  labour  as  little  as  possible.  Whatever 
work  he  does  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  purchase 
his  own  maintenance,  can  be  squeezed  out  of  him  by 
violence  only,  and  not  by  any  interest  of  his  own.  In 
ancient  Italy,  how  much  the  cultivation  of  corn  dege- 
nerated, how  unprofitable  it  became  to  the  master, 
when  it  fell  under  the  management  of  slaves,   is 
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nemarked  by  both  PKny  and  Columela.  la  the  time 
of  Aristotle  it  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient 
Greece.  Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic  described  in 
the  laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  5000  idle  men  (the 
number  of  warriors  supposed  necessary  for  its 
defence),  together  with  their  women  and  servants* 
would  require,  he  says,  a  territory  of  boundless 
extent  and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of  Babylon. 

The  pride  of.  man  makes  him  loVe  to  domineer^ 
and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged 
to  condescend  to  persuade  his  inferiors.  Wherever1 
the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of  thef  work  can 
afford  it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  prefer  the  service 
of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expence  of  slave  cultiva- 
tion. The  raising  of  corn,  it  seems,  in  the  present 
times,  cannot.  In  the  English  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  resolution  of  the 
quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty  all  their 
negro  slaves,  may,  satisfy  us  that  their  number  cannot 
be  very  great.  Had  they  made  any  considerable 
part  of  their  property,  such  a  resolution  could  never 
have  been  agreed  to.  In  our  sugar  colonies,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  work  is  done  by  slaves,  and  in 
our  tobacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The 
profits  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  any  of  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  are  generally  much  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either  in  Europe 
or  America :  and  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to 
those  of  corn,  as  has  already  ,been  observed.  Both 
can  afford  the  expence  of  slave  cultivation,  but  sugar 
can  afford  it  still  better  than  tobacco.    The  number 
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of  negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco 
colonies. 

To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gradually 
succeeded  a  species  of  fanners,  known  at  present  in 
France  by  the  name  of  metayers*  They  are  called  in 
Latin  Colonii  Partiarti*  They  hare  been  so  long  in 
disuse  in  England,  that  at  present  I  know  no  English 
name  for  them*  The  proprietor  furnished  them  with 
the  seedy  cattle,  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  the 
whole  stock,  in  short,  necessary  for  cultivating  the 
farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  setting  aside  what 
was  judged  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  stock,  which 
was  restored  to  the  proprietor  when  the  fanher  either 
quitted,  or  was  turned  out  of  the  farm. 

Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly  cultivated 
at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  as  much  as  that 
occupied  by  slaves.  There  is,  however,  one  very  es- 
sential difference  between  them.  Such  tenants,  bang 
freemen,  are  capable  of  acquiring  property ;  and  hav- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  die  produce  of  the  land, 
they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole  produce 
should  be  as  great  as  possible*  in  order  that  their  own 
proportion  may  be  so.  A  slave,  on  the  contrary,  who 
can  acquire  nothing  but  Ins  maintenance,  consults  his 
own  ease,  by  making  the  land  produce  as  little  as  pos- 
sible over  and  above  that  maintenance*  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  partly  upon  account  of  tins  advantage*  and 
partly  upon  account  of  the  encroachments  which  the 
sovereign,  always  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gradually 
encouraged  their  villains  to  make  upon  their  autho- 
rity, and  which  seem  at  last  to  have  been  such  as  re»- 
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dcred  this  species  of  servitude  altogether  inconvenient,  > 
that  tenure  in  villanage  gradually  wore  out  through  die 
greater  part  of  Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  so  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  modern 
history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great  merit  in 
k ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Alexander  III.  published  a  bull  for  the  general 
emancipation  of  slaves.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  rather  a  pious  exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which 
exact  obedience  was  required  from  the  faithful.  Slav- 
ery continued  to  take  place  almost  universally  for  se- 
veral centuries  afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  abolish- 
ed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interests  above 
mentioned ;  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other.  A  villain  en- 
franchised, and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  die  land,  having  no  stock  of  his  own, 
could  cultivate  it  only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord 
advanced  to  him,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  what 
the  French  call  a  metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest  even  of  this 
last  species  of  cultivators,  to  lay  out,  in  the  further 
improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the  little  stock 
which  they  might  save  from  their  own  share  of  the 
produce,  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing,  was 
to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The  tithe, 
which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a 
very  great  hindrance  to  improvement.  A  tax,  there- 
fore, which  amounted  to  one  half,  must  have  been  an 
effectual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  interest  of  a  me- 
tayer to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as  could  be 
brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by 
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the  proprietor  j  but  it  could  never  be  his  interest  to 
mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  In  France,  where 
five  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to 
be  still  occupied  by  this  species  of  cultivators,  the  pro* 
prietors  complain,  that  their  metayers  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  the  master's  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation ;  because,  in  the  one  case,  they  get 
the  whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other  they  share 
them  with  their  landlord.  This  species  of  tenants  still 
subsists  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  called 
steel-bow  tenants.  Those  ancient  English  tenants,  who 
are  said  by  Chief-baron  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Bkckstone 
to  have  been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers, 
properly  so  called,  were  probably  of  the  same  kind. 

To  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  so  called,  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a  rent 
certain  to  the  landlord.  When  such  farmers  have  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  years,  they  may  sometimes  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  farm ;  because  they  may 
sometimes  expect  to  recover  it,  with  a  large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  possession,  even 
of  such  farmers,  however,  was  long  extremely  preca- 
rious, and  still  is  so  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  They 
could,  before  the  expiration  of  their  term,  be  legally 
ousted  of  their  leases  by  a  new  purchaser  j  in  England, 
even  by  the  fictitious  action  of  a  common  recovery. 
If  they  were  turned  out  illegally,  by  the  violence  of 
their  master,  the  action  by  which  they  obtained  redress 
was  extremely  imperfect.  It  did  not  always  reinstate 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  gave  them 
damages,  which  never  amounted  to  the  real  loss.  Even 
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in  England,  the  country, perhaps,  of  Europe^  where  the 
yeomanry  has  always  been  most  respected*  it  was  not 
till  about  the  1 4*  of  Henry  VH.  that  the  action  of  eject* 
ment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  recovers,  not 
damages  only,  but  possession,  and  in  which  his  claim 
is  not  necessarily  concluded  by  the  uncertain  decision 
of  a  single  assize.    This  action  has  been  found  so 
effectual  a  remedy,  that  in  the  modern  practice,  when 
the  landlord  has  occasion  to  toe  for  the  possession  of 
the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of  the  actions  which 
properly  belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right, 
or  the  -writ  of  entry,  but  sues,  in  the  name  of  his 
tenant,  by  die  writ  of  ejectment.    In  England,  there* 
fore,  the  security  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
proprietor.    In  England,  besides,  a  lease  for  life  of 
forty  shillings  a-year  value  is  a  freehold,  and  entitles 
the  lessee  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament j  and 
as  a  great  part  of  the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this 
kind,  the  whole  order  becomes  respectable  to  their 
landlords,  on  account  of  the  political  consideration 
which  tins  gives  them.    There  is,  I  believe,  nowhere 
in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  instance  of  the 
tenant  building  upon  the  land,  of  which  he  had  no 
lease,  and  trusting  that  the  honour  of  his  landlord 
would  take  no  advantage  of  so  important  an  improve- 
ment.   Those  laws  and  customs,  so  favourable  to  the 
yeomanry,  have,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  the 
present  grandeur  of  England,  than  all  their  boasted 
regulations  of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  secures  the  longest  leases  against 
successors  of  every  kind,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  so 
early  as  1449,  by  a  law  of  James  II.    Its  beneficial 
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influence,  however,  has  been  much  obstructed  by 
entails j  the  heirs  of  e&tail  being  generally  restrained 
from  letting  leases  for  toy  long  term  of  years,  fre* 
quently  for  more  than  one  year.  A  late  act  of  parliament 
has,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  slackened  then:  fetters, 
though  they  are  still  by  much  too  strait.  In  Scot* 
land,  besides,  as.  no  leasehold  gives  a  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry  are,  upon  this  account, 
less  respectable  to  their  landlords  than  in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  secure  tenants  both  against  heirs  and  pur- 
chasers,  the  term  of  their  security  was  still  limited  to 
ft  very  short  period  j  in  France,  for  example,  to  nine 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease.  It 
has,  in  that  country  indeed,  been  lately  extended  to 
twenty-seven,  a  period  still  too  short  to  encourage  the 
tenant  to  make  the  most  important  improvements* 
The  proprietors  of  land  were  anciently  the  legislators 
of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  laws  relating  to  kAd, 
therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they  supposed 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor.  It  was  for  his  interest, 
they  had  imagined,  that  no  lease  granted  by  any  .of 
his  predecessors  should  hinder  him  from  enjoying, 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  the  full  value  of  his 
land.  Avarice  and  injustice  are  always  short-sighted, 
and  they  did  not  foresee,  how  much  this  regulation 
must  obstruct  improvement,  and  thereby  hurt,  in  the 
long  run,  the  real  interest  of  the  landlord. 

The  farmers,  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were 
ancieqfly,  it  was  supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  great 
number  of  services  to  the  landlord,  which  were  sel- 
dom either  specified  in  the  lease,  or  regulated  by  any 
precise  rule,  but  by  the  use  and  wont  of  the  manor 
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or  barony.  These  services,  therefore,  being  almost 
entirely  arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  to  many  vexa- 
tions. In  Scotland,  die  abolition  of  all  services,  not 
precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  very  much  altered,  for  the  better,  the 
condition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

The  public  services,  to  which  the  yeomanry  were 
bound,  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private  ones. 
Tamake  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  servitude 
which  still  subsists,  I  believe,  everywhere,  though  with 
(liferent  degrees  of  oppression  in  different  countries, 
was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's  troops,  when 
hishousehold,or  his  officers  of  any  kind,passed  through 
any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry  were  bound  to 
provide  them  with  horses,  carriages,  and  provisions, 
it  a  price  regulated  by  the  purveyor.  Great  Britain 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  monarchy  in  Europe,  where 
the  oppression  of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  abo- 
lished.   It  still  subsists  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes,  to  which  they  were  subject,  were 
as  irregular  aiid  oppressive  as  the  services.  The 
kncieat  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  io  grant, 
themselves,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sovereign,  easily 
allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their  tenants, 
and  had  not  knowlfedge  enough  to  foresee  how  much 
this  must,  in  the  end,  affect  their  own  revenue.  The 
taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  France,  may  serve  as  ah 
example  of  those  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon 
the  supposed  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  esti- 
mate by  the  stock  that  he  has  upon  the  farnn  It  i$ 
his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little  as 
possible,  and  consequently  to  employ  as  little  as  pos* 
sible  in  its  cultivation,  and  no»e  in  its  improvement* 
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Should  any  stock  happen  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  a  French  farmer,  the  taille  is  almost  equal  to  a 
prohibition  of  its  ever  bang  employed  upon  the  land. 
This  tax,  besides,  is  supposed  to  dishonour  whoever  is 
subject  to  it,  and  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher ;  and  who- 
ever rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  subject  to  it. 
No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher,  who  has  stock, 
will  submit  to  this  degradation.  This  tax,  therefore, 
not  only  hinders  the  stock  which  accumulates  upon 
the  land  from  bang  employed  in  its  improvement, 
but  drives  away  all  other  stock  from  it.  The  ancient 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former 
times,  seem,  so  far  as  they  affected  die  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of 'the  same  nature  with  the  taill^. 

Under  all  these  discouragements,  little  improve- 
ment could  be  expected  from  the  occupiers  of  land. 
That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  liberty  and  security 
which  law  can  give,  must  always  improye  under  great 
disadvantages.  The  farmer,  compared  yith  the  pro- 
prietor, is  as  a  merchant' who  trades  with  borrowed 
money,  compared  with  one  who  trades  with  his  own. 
The  stock  of  both  may  improve  j  but  that  of  the  one, 
with  only  equal  good  conduct,  must  always  improve 
more  slowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
large  share  of  the  profits  which  is  consumed  by  the 
interest  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cultivated  by  the  farmer 
must,  in  the  same  manner,  with  only  equal  good  con* 
duct,  be  improved  more  slowly  than  those  cultivated  by 
the  proprietor,  on  account  of  the  large  share  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  consumed  in  the  rent,  and  wind),  had 
the  farmer  been  proprietor,  he  might  have  employed 
in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land.    The  station 
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of  a  fewer,  besides*  is,  from  the;»3ture  of  things, 
inferior  to  that  of  a  proprietor.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  aa 
inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  the  better  sort  of  trades* 
men  aftd  mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  «gr<;ha»ts  and  master  manufacturers.  It  can 
seldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any  consider* 
able  #ock  should  quite  the  superior,  in  order  to  place 
himself  in  an  inferior  station.  Even  in  the  present 
skate  of  Europe,  therefore,  little  stock  is  likely  to  go 
from  my  other  profession to  the  improvement  of  land 
in  the  way  of  farming*  More  does,  perhaps,  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country*  though  even  there 
the  great  stocks  which  are,  in  some  places,  employed 
in  farming*  have  generally  been  acquired  by  filming, 
the  trade,  perhaps^  ia  which,  of  all  others,  stock  is 
commonly  acquired  most  aibwly.  After  small  pro- 
prietors, however,  rich  and  great  fanners  are,  in 
every  country,  the  principal  improvers*  There  are 
more  such,  perhaps,  in  England  than  in  any  other 
European  monarchy.  In  the  republican  governments 
of  Holland,  and  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers 
are  said  to  be  no*  inferior  to  those  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and  above 
all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land,  whether  carried  on  by  the  proprie* 
tor,  or  by  the  fanner ;  first,  by  the  general  prohibi- 
tion of  die  exportation  of  corn,  without  a  special 
Bcence,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  universal 
regulation;  and,  secondly,  by  the  restraints  which 
were  bud  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of 
corn,  but  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against  engrossers, 
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regraters,  and  forestalled,  and  by  the  privileges  of 
fairs  and  markets.  It  has  already  been  observed*  in 
what  manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  some  encouragement  given  to  the  \ 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  obstructed  the  cultivation 
of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the  most  ferule  country  in 
Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world*  To  what  degree  such  restraints 
upon  the  inland  commerce  of  this  commodity,  joined 
to  the  general  prohibition  of  exportation,  must  have 
discouraged  the  cultivation  of  countries  less  fertile, 
and  less  favourably  circumstanced,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  easy  to  imagine. 


CHAP,  in- 

Of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Cities  and  Towns,  after  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

rpnn  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  after  the 
fell  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more  favoured 
than  those  of  the  country-  They  consisted,  indeed, 
of  a  very  different  order  of  people  from  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
These  last  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build  their 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and  to 
surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of  common 
defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem  generally  to 
have  lived  in  fortified  castles  on  their  own  estates,  and 
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in  the  midst  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The 
towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  mecha- 
nics, who  seem,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  of  ser- 
vile, or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition.  The  privi- 
leges which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  charters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Europe, 
sufficiently  shew  what  they  were  before  those  grants. 
The  people,  to  whom  it  is  granted  as  a  privilege,  that 
they  might  give  away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  should  succeed 
to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might  dispose  of  their 
own  effects  by  will,  must,  before  those  grants,  have 
been  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly,  in  the  same  state 
of  villanage  with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor,  mean 
set  of  people,  who  seemed  to  travel  about  with  their 
goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from  fur  to  fair,  like, 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the  present  times.  In  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar  governments  of  Asia 
at  present,  taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons 
and  goods  of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through 
certain  manors,  when  they  went  over  certain  bridges, 
when  they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place 
in  a  fair,  when  they  erected  in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to  sell 
them  in.  These  different  taxes  were  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  names  of  passage,  pontage,  lastage,  and 
stallage.  Sometimes  the  king,  sometimes  a  great  lord, 
who  had,  it  seems,  upon  some  occasions,  authority  to 
do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  to  such  par- 
ticularly as  Kved  in  their  own  demesnes,  a  general 
exemption  from  such  taxes.    Such  traders,  though  in 
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other  respects  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  con- 
dition, were  upon  this  account  called  freetraders. 
They,  in  return,  usually  paid  to  their  protector  a  sort 
of  annual  poll-tax.  In  those  days  protection  was  sel- 
dom granted  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and  this 
tax  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  compensation  for 
what  their  patrons  might  lose  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxes.  At  first,  both  those  poll-tixes  and  those 
exemptions  seem  to  have  been  altogether  personal, 
and  to  have  affected  only  particular  individuals,  during 
either  their  lives,  or  the  pleasure  of  their  protectors. 
In  the  very  imperfect  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished from  Doomsday-book,  of  several  of  the  towns 
of  England,  mention  is  frequently  made,  sometimes  of 
the  tax  which  particular  burghers  paid,  each  of  them, 
either  to  the  king,  or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for 
this  sort  of  protection,  and  sometimes  of  the  general 
amount  only  of  all  those  taxes*. 

But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  appears 
evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and  ^depend- 
ency much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  pf  land  in  the 
country.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenue  which  arose 
from  such  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town,  ijsed  com- 
monly to  be  let  in  farm,  during  a  term  of  years,  for  a 
rent  certain,  sometimes  to  the  sheriff  of  the  pounty, 
and  sometimes  to  other  persons.  The  burghers  them- 
selves frequently  got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
farm  the  revenues  of  this  sort  which  surose  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severally  answer- 
able for  the  whole  rent  f.    To  let  a  farm  W  this  man- 

*  SeeBrady'sHistoricalTreatiseofCities  and  Boroughs,p.  3.  &c. 
f  See  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  18. ;  also  History  of  the  Exche- 
quer, cljap.  10.  sect,  v.  p.  223.  first  edition. 
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ner,  Wis  quite  agreeable  to  the  usual  economy  of,  I 
believe,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  who  used  frequently  to  let  whole  manors  to 
all  the  tenants  of  those  manors,  they  becoming  jointly 
and  severally  answerable  for  the  whole  rent j  but  in 
return  being  allowed  to  collect  it  in  their  own  wayt 
and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by  the  hands 
of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus  altogether  freed 
from  the  insolence  of  theking's  officers ;  a  circumstance 
in  those  days  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance* 

At  first  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to 
the  burghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years  only.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  gene«- 
ral  practice  to  grant  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is  for  evefr, 
reserving  a  rent  certain,  never  afterwards  to  be  aug- 
mented. The  payment  having  thus  become  perpe* 
tual,  the  exemptions,  in  return,  for  which  it  wag 
made,  naturally  became  perpetual  too.  Those  ex- 
emptions, therefore,  ceased  to  be  personal,  and  could 
not  afterwards  be  considered  as  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals, as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  particular 
burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was  called  a  free 
burgh,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  been  called 
free  burghers  or  free  traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privileges 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage,  that  their  children  should  suc- 
ceed to  them,  and  that  they  might  dispose  of  their 
own  effects  by  will,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  the 
burghers  of  the  town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether 
such  privileges  had  before  been  usually  granted,  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers,  as 
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Individuals,  I  know  not  I  reckon  it  not  improbable 
that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce  any  direct 
evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
principal  attributes  of  villanage  and  slavery  being  thus 
taken  away  from  them,  they  now,  at  least,  became 
really  free,  in  our  present  sense  of  the  word  freedom* 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the  same 
time  erected  into  a  commonality  or  corporation,  with 
the  privilege  of  having  magistrates  and  a  town-council 
of  their  own,  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own 
government,  of  building  walls  for  their  own  defence, 
and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort  of 
military  discipline,  by  obliging  them  to  watch  and 
ward ;  that  is,  as  anciently  understood,  to  guard  and 
defend  those  walls  against  all  attacks  and  surprises 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  England  they  were 
generally  exempted  from  suit  to  the  hundred  and 
county  courts ;  and  all  such  pleas  as  should  arise 
among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  excepted,  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  their  own  magistrates,  in  other 
countries,  much  greater  and  more  extensive  jurisdic- 
tions were  frequently  granted  to  them  *• 

It  might,  probably,  be  necessary  to  grant  to  such 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own  revenues, 
some  sort  of  compulsive  jurisdiction  to  oblige  their 
own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In  those  disorderly 
times,  it  might  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  left  them  to  seek  this  sort  of  justice  from  any 
other  tribunal.  But  it  must  seem  extraordinary,  that 
the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
should  have  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  cer* 

*  See  Madox,  Firma  Burgi.  See  also  Pfeffel  inthe  Remarkable 
Events  undex  Frederick  II. ,  and  his  Successors  of  the  House  of 
£uabia. 
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tain,  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the 
most  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural  course  of 
things,  without  either  expence  or  attention  of  their 
own  jj  and  that  they  should,  besides,  have  in  this 
manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of  independent 
republics  in  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  those  days,  the  sovereign  of  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  was  able  to  protect,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of 
his  subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  great  lords. 
Those  whom  the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  ware  obliged 
either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  some  great 
lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  become  either  his 
slaves  or  vassals ;  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual 
defence  for  the  common  protection  of  one  another. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  burghs,  considered  as 
angle  individuals,  had  no  power  to  defend  themselves; 
but  by  entering  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with 
their  neighbours,  they  were  capable  of  making  no 
contemptible  resistance.  .The  lords  despised  the 
burghers,  whom  they  considered  not  only  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated  slaves, 
almost  of  a  different  species  from  themselves.  The 
wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed  to  provoke  their 
envy  and  indignation,  and  they  plundered  them  upon 
every  occasion  without  mercy  or  remorse.  The 
burghers  naturally  hated  and  feared  the  lords.  The 
king  hated  and  feared  them  too ;  but  though,  per- 
haps, he  might  despise,  he  had  no  reason  either  to 
hate  or  fear  the  burghers.  Mutual  interest,  there- s 
fore,  disposed  them  to  support  the  king,  and  the  king 
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to  support  them  'against  the  lords*  They  were  the 
enemies  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interest  to  ren- 
der them  as  secure  and  independent  of  those  enemies 
as  he  could.  By  granting  them  magistrates  of  their 
own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own 
government,  that  of  building  walls  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  that  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under 
a  sort  of  military  discipline,  he  gave  them  all  the  means 
of  security  and  independency  of  the  barons,  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Without  the  establish- 
ment of  some  regular  government  of  this  kind,  with- 
out some  authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  act 
according  to  some  certain  plan  or  system,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  security,  or  have  enabled 
them  to  give  the  king  any  considerable  support*  By 
granting  them  the  farqi  of  their  town  in  fee,  he  took 
away  from  those  whomhe  wished  to  have  for  his  friends, 
and,  if  one  may  say.  so,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to 
oppress  them,  either  by  raising  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  some  other  farmer. 

The  princes,  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
their  barons,  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  the  most 
liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs.  King 
John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  munificent  benefactor  to  his  towns  *.  Philip 
L  of  France  lost  all  authority  over  his  barons. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  son  Lewis,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  consulted, 
according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bishops  of  the 
royal  demesnes,  concerning  the  most  proper  means  of 
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restraining  die  violence  of  the  great  lords.  Their  advice 
consisted  of  two  different  proposals.  One  was  to  erect 
a  new  order  of  jurisdiction,  by  establishing  magistrates 
and  a  town -council  m  every  considerable  town  of 
his  demesnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia, 
E»y  making  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  under 
the  command  of  their  own  magistrates,  march  out  upon 
proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the  king.  It  is 
from  this  period,  according  to  the  French  antiquarians, 
that  we  are  to  date  the  institution  of  the  magistrates 
and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It  Was  during  the  un- 
prosperous  reigfes  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Suabia, 
that  the  greater  part  erf  the  free  towns  of  Germany  re- 
ceived the  first  grants  of  their  privileges,  and  that  the 
famous  Hanseatie  league  first  became  formidable  *. 

The  militia  erf  the  cities  seems,  in  those  times,  not 
to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country ;  and  as 
they  c6uld  be  more  readily  assembled  upon  any  sud- 
den occasion,  they  frequently  had  the  advantage  m 
their  disputes  with  the  neighbouring  lords.  In  couh- . 
tries  such  as  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  which,  on  ac- 
,  count  either  of  their  distance  from  the  principal  seat 
erf  government,  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  or  of  some  other  reason,  the  sovereign  came 
to  lose  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the  cities  generally 
became  independent  republics,  and  conquered  all  the 
nobility  in  their  neighbourhood;  obliging  them  to 
pull  down  their  castles  in  the  country,  and  to 
live,  like  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city. 
This  is  the  short  history  of  the  republic  of  Berne, 
as  well  as  of  several  other  cities  in  Switzerland. 
If  you    except  Venice,  for  of   that  city  the  his- 
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tory  is  somewhat  different,  it  is  die  history  of  all  the 
considerable  Italian  republics,  of  which  so  great  a 
number  arose  and  perished  between  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  or  England,  where  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  frequently  very 
low,  never  was  destroyed  altogether,  the  cities  had  no 
opportunity  of  becoming  entirely  independent.  They 
became,  however,  so  considerable,  that  the  sovereign 
could  impose  no  tax  upon  them,  besides  the  stated 
farm-rent  of  the  town*  wt&out  their  own  consent. 
They  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to  send  deputies 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the  barons 
in  granting,  upon  urgent  occasions,  some  extraordi- 
nary aid  to.  the  king.  Being  generally,  too,  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  power,  their  deputies  seem  sometimes 
to  have  been  employed  by  him  as  a  counterbalance 
in  those  assemblies  to  the  authority  of  the  great  lords. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  burghs  in 
the  states  general  of  all  great  monarchies  in  Europe. 

Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with  them 
the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals,  were,  in  this 
manner,  established  in  cities,  at  a  time  when  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country  were  exposed  to  every 
sort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defenceless  state 
naturally  content  themselves  with  their  necessary  sub* 
sistence ;  becauie,  to  acquire  more,  might  only  tempt 
the  injustice  of  their  oppressors.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  con- 
dition, and  to  acquire  not  only  the  necessaries,  but 
the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.    That  indus. 
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try,  therefore,  which  aims  at  something  more  tkm 
necessary  subsistence,  \*as  established  in  cities  loqg 
before  it  was  commonly  practised  By  the  occupiers  pf 
land  in  the  country.  If  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  cul- 
tivator, oppressed  with  the  servitude  of  viUanage* 
some  little  stock  should  accumulate,  he  would  naturally 
conceal  it  with  great  care  from  bis  master,  to  whom 
it  would  otherwise  have  belonged,  and  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  running  away  to  a  town*  The  law  was 
at  that  time  so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
and  so  desirous  of  diminishing  th$  authority  of  the 
lords  over  those  of  the  country,  that  if  he  could  con- 
ceal himself  there  from  die  pursuit  of  his  lord  for  a 
year,  he  was  free  for  ever.  Whatever  stock,  there- 
fore, accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 4  naturally  took  re- 
fuge in  cities,  as  the  only  sanctuaries  in  ^vhich  it  could 
be  secure  to  the  person  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must  always 
ultimately  derive  their  subsistence,  and  the  whole  ma- 
terials aad  means  of  their  industry,  from  the  country. 
Put  those  of  a  city  situated  near  either  the  $$$*c9ast 
or  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to  derive  them  from  the  country  in  the^ 
neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much  wider  range, 
and  may  draw  them  from  the  most  remote  corner^ 
of  the  world,  either  in  exchapge  for  the  manufactured 
produce  9f  their  own  industry,  pr  by  pepfprpiing  the 
pgjee  of  carriers  between  distant  countries,  and  en* 
changing  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  another.  A 
city  might  in  this  manner  grpw  up  to  great  wealth 
and  splendour,  while  not  only  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  but  all  those  to  which  k  traded,  were 
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m  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Each  of  those  countries, 
perhaps,  taken  singly,  could  afford  it  but  a  small 
part  either  of  its  subsistence,  or  of  its  employment; 
but  all  of  them  taken  together  could  afford  it  hoth  a 
great  a  subsistence,  and  a  great  employment  There 
were,  however,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  com* 
merce  of  those  times,  some  countries  that  were  opu- 
lent and  industrious.  Such  was  the  Greek  empire  as 
long  as  it  subsisted,  and  that  of  the  Saracens  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Abassides.  Such,  too,  was  Egypt 
till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  all  those  provinces  of  Spain 
which  were  under  the  government  of  the  Moors, 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Europe  which  were  raised  by  commerce  to  any  con» 
siderable  degree  of  opulence*  Italy  lay  in,  the  centre 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
part  of  the  world.  The  crusades  too,  though  by  the 
great  waste  of  stock  and  destruction  of  inhabitants 
which  they  occasioned,  they  must  necessarily  have  re? 
tarded  the  progress  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
were  extremely  favourable  to  that  of  some  Italian 
cities.  The  great  .armies  which  marched  from  all 
parts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extra- 
ordinary encouragement  to  the  ^shipping  of  Venice, 
•Genoa,  and  Pisa,  sometimes  in  transporting  them 
thither,  and  always  in  supplying  them  with  provisions. 
They  were  the  commissaries,  if  one  may  $ay  so,  of 
those  armies ;  and  the  most  destructive  frenzy  that 
ever  befei  the  European  nations,  was  a  source  of 
opulence  to  those  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing  the 
unproved  manufactures  ai*d  expensive  luxuries  of 
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richer  countries,  afforded  some  food  to  the  vanity  of 
the  great  proprietors,  who  eagerly  purchased  them 
with  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  their 
own  lands.  The  commerce  of  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  those  times,  accordingly,  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
exchange  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  manufactured, 
produce  of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool 
of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this  day  exchanged 
for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France,  and  for  the 
silks  and  velvets  of  France  and  Italy. 

A  taste  for  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
factures, was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreigrj 
commerce  into  countries  where  no  such  works  were 
carried  on.  But  when  this  taste  became  so  general 
as  to  occasion  a  considerable  demand,  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  save  the  expence  of  carriage,  naturally 
endeavoured  to  establish  -some  manufactured  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  that  seem 
to  have  been  established  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  must  be  observed,  ever  did  or 
could  subsist  without  some  sort  of  manufactures  being 
carried  on  in  it  j  and  when  it  is  said  of  any  such 
country  that  it  lias  no  manufactures,  it  must  always 
be  understood  of  the  finer  and  more  improved,  or  of 
such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale.  In  every  large  coun- 
try, both  the  clothing  arid  household  furniture  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry.  This  is  even  more  universally 
the  ca§e  in  those  poor  countries  which  are  commonly 
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said  to  have  no  manufactures,  than  in  those  rich 
ones  that  are  said  to  abound  in  them.  In  the  latter 
you  will  generally  findj  both  in  the  clothes  and' 
household  furniture  of  die  lowest  rank  of  people,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  foreign  productions  than 
in  the  former. 

Those  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  distant  sale, 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different  countries 
in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  operation,  if  one 
may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  particular  merchants  and 
undertakers,  who  established  them  in  imitation  of  some 
foreign  manufactures  of  the  same  land.  Such  manu- 
factures, therefore,  are  the  offspring  of  foreign  com- 
merce ;  and  such  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manu- 
factures of  silks,  velvets,  and  brocades,  which  flourish- 
ed in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
banished  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  heroes,  Castruccio  CastracanL  In  1310, 
nine  hundred  families  were  driven  out  of  Lucca,  of 
whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice,  and  offered  to  in- 
trpduce  there  the  silk  manufacture  *.  Their  offer  was 
accepted,  many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  them 
•and  they  began  the  manufacture  with  three  hundred 
workmen.  Such*  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  manu- 
factures of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourished  in  Flan- 
ders, and  which  were  intpduced  into  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  andsuch  are  the 
present  silk  manufactures  of  .Lyons  and  Spitalfid<&. 
Manufactures  introduced  in  this  manner  afe  generally 

*  SeeSandi  I  storia  civile  sde  Vinezia,  part  2.  vol.  ij  pfcge  247." 
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employed  upon  foreign  materials,  bring  imitations  of 
foreign  manufactures.  When  the  Venetian  manu- 
facture was  first  established,  the  materials  were  all 
brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  Thfc  more  an- 
cient manufacture  of  Lucca  was  likewise  carried  on 
with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  breeding  of  silk- worms,  seem  not  to 
have  been  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century.  Those  alts  were  not  in- 
troduced  into  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  The 
manufactures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Spanish  and  English  wool.  Spanish  frool  was  die 
material,  not  of  the  first  woollen  manufacture  of  Eng-, 
land,  but  of  the  first  that  was  fit  for  distant  sale.  Mors 
than  one  half  the  materials  of  the  Lyons  manufacture 
is  at  this  day  foreign  silk ;  when  it  was  first  establish* 
ed,  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  was  so.  No 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  Spitalfields  manu&cture, 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England.  The  seat 
of  such  iharrafectures/as  they  are  generally  introduced 
by  the  scheme  and  project  of  a  few  individuals,  is 
sometithes  established  in  a  maritime  city>  and  some- 
times in  an  inland  town,  according  as  their  interest, 
judgment,  or  caprice,  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times,  manu&ctures  for  distant  sale  grow 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  vtere  of  their  own  accord,  by 
the  gradual  refinement  of  those  household  and  coarser 
manufactures,  ifrhich  must  at  all  times  be  carried  on 
even  in  the  poorest  and  ttrdfck  countries.  Such  ma- 
nufactures are  generally  employed  upotr  the  materials 
*hich  the  country  produces,  and  they  Seem  frequently 
to  have  been  first  refined  and  improved  in  such  inland 
countries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a  very  great,  but 
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at  a  considerable  distance  froto  the  sea-ooast ,  tod  some- 
times even  from  £fl  wafer  callage.  An  inland  coon* 
fcy,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  ptodttce*  d 
great  surpltis  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  riecessary 
for  m&intaiiUftg  the  cultivators ;  and  on  account  of 
die  expense  of  land  carriage,  and  inconVefcieney  of 
titer  navigation,  h  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  send 
this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore,  renders 
provisions  cheap,  and  encottragei  a  great  number  of 
workmen  to  settle  in  the  fteighboui-hood,  who  find 
that  their  industry  can  there  procure  them  more  of 
the  necessaries  and  COnvertiencies  of  Hfe  than  hi  other 
places.  Uley  work  up  the  materials  of  manufacture 
which  the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finished 
Work,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for 
more  materials  and  provisions.  They  give  a  new 
value  to  the  Sutyfus  part  bf  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  dspence  of  carrying  it  to  the  Water  side,  or  to  sotne 
distant  market ;  arid  they  furnish  the  cultivators  witfi 
something  hi  exchange  for  it,  that  fe  either  usefiii  6* 
agreeable  to  them,  upon  easierterms  than  they  could 
fiave  obtained; tt  before..  The  cultivators  get  a  better 
price  for  their  silfpftis  prbdtice,  ahd  can  purchase 
cheapen  other  conveniences  wftjch  they  have  odcasioti 
for.  '  ffoey  ar^  thus  botix  d&seouritged  and  enabled'  to 
inc^fee  this  surpks  product  by  a  fortherhriproverttent 
mi  b&ter  cultivation  of  theftad^afcd  as  the  fertility 
<5f  thfe  iandhitf  £ft6nbirtfi  to  the  Manufacture, sothd 
process'  of  Ihe'ritMtifkctur^  &attd  upon  the  land,1 
and  firtfefetses  srflf  further  18t  fertility.  The  mimrfae- 
turers  first  supply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards, 
as  their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  distant  mar- 
kets.   For  though  neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even 
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the  coarse  manufacture^  could,  without  the-  greatest 
difficulty^  support  the  expence  of  a  considerable  land 
carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily 
may.  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price 
of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine 
doth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  poqnds, 
contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand 
weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different  work* 
ing  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  The 
corn  which  could,  with  difficulty,  have  been  carried 
abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually 
exported  in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may 
easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 
In  this  manner,  have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it 
were  of  their  own  accord,  the  manufactures  of  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton*. 
Such  manufactures  are  the  offspring  bf  agriculture* 
|n  the  modern  history  of  Europe,  their  extension  and 
improvement  have  generally  been  posterior  to.rtbosft 
vjtffh  were  the  offcprjng  of,foreign  commerce*  Eng- 
land w^s  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made 
of  Spstnish  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of 
those  which  now  flourish;  in  the  places  above  men- 
tioned were  fit  for  foftign  sale*  The  extension  and 
improvement  of  these  last  could  not  take  place  but  nv 
consequence  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of agrk 
cuUure,  the  last  and  greatest  effect  of  foreign  cam* 
ra^rce,  and  of  the  qjanufactures  immediately  intro-. 
weed  by  it,  and  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain* 
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Sow  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country. 

rpHB  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  and  manu- 
*  facturing  towns,  contributed  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged, 
in  three  different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  country , they  gave  encouragement 
to  its  cultivation  and  further  improvement,  Thia 
benefit  was  not  even  confined  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  situated,  but  extended,  more  or  less,  to  all 
those  with  which  they  had  any  dealings.'  To  all  of 
them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  part  either  of 
their  rude  or  manufactured  produce9and,consequeiitly* 
gave  some  encouragement  to  the  industry  and  improve-: 
itient  of  all.  Their  own  country,  however,  on  account 
of  its  neighbourhood,  necessarily  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  this  market  Its  rude  produce  being 
charged  with  less  carriage,  the  traders  could  pay  the 
growers  a  better  price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap 
to  the  consumers  as  that  of  more  distant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inhabitant* 
of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  purchasing  such 
lands  as  were  to  be  sold,  of  which  a  great  part  would 
frequently  be  uncultivated-  Merchants  are  commonly 
ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and, 
when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  alt 
improvers.  A  merchant  is  accustomed  to  employ  his 
money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects ;  whereas  a  mer^ 
country  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  employ  it  chiefly 
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m  expence.  The  one  often  sees  his  money  go  from 
him,  and  return  to  him  again  tomi  a  profit :  the  other, 
when  once  he  parts  witfe  it,  very  seldom  expects  to 
see  any  more  of  it.  Those  different  habits  naturally 
affect  their  temper  and  disposition  in  every  sort  of 
btteiness;  A  merchant  is  cdmthonly  a  bold,  *  Country 
gefltletaan  a  tiintd  Undertaker.  The  cfca  is  hot  afraid 
to  lay  otit  at  ttace  a  large  capfcH  upon  the  ifflpitov& 
ment  of.his  land,  when  he  has  It  probable  prospect  rf 
*fcfeifig  ftie  vkttie  of  it  rti  $rt)portion  to  the,  exp&ite : 
die  other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  which  fc  it&t  afckyi 
flie  case,  selddta  ventures  to  employ  it  in  tHs  niafti 
lifer*  If  Re  ihipfoves  at  all,  it  ist  comtnonly  not  ttfth 
4  capital,  triif  frith  what  he  can  save  out  erf  f&  aniitfe! 
#6Venu&  Whoever  has  had  the  fortune  to  live1  iA:£ 
tfertanrile  tofai/sittiated  iti  an  unhnprovedcotrntry* 
Hlue*  hate  frequently  observed  how  much  mbfe  spHtft^d 
tfee  operati&fe  of  merchants  wefe  m  thfe  way,  tftefl 
llid&e  of  tftere  country  gentieriito.  The  hab^,  bfeside$ 
df  ordd,  ecbnohiy,  and  aftetrtfon,  to  which  mertarttite 
btishtesfc  haftiraHy  forms  a  merchant,.  reader  hStti 
ftluch  fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and  Succ&s*  airy 
ftrojeet  of  improvement.  ^  :  ^        ;: 

Thirdly,  and  lastly',  comi^rceaMntanufticttfr^. 
gradually  introduced  order  kid -  godtf  gbvttfiimeht, 
aad^ilh  "them  "<hi  liberty  and /security  of  mdi^tduife 
ittuttig  *  tfcfe :  mhittitknt^  of  ttoe  coui^,';Ma  ~  hm 
before  Bved:  almost- in  i-'ccttifcAal  &tte  of  ^^frftfi 
tfceu*  Heighbduri,  and-Bf  s^He;^ertdei%  %^tti 
Aeir  $u£e«oi*5.  This,  thoti^h "'it  has'  Been  thefeast 
aborted,  Itfbf  far  the^flttipbrtii^  of  aH-tffcfi* 
tfi&fsv  '«r.  HunSe  is  the  ^fy^^faWFA 
I  hta*l*1m  b»h^o4akeriW6«ce0of  ft.  ^I; -33  r*:~:"w 
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In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerce, 
ttor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  proprietor, 
having  nothing  For  which  he  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  which  is  oyer  and 
above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  consumes 
the  whole  m  rustic  hospitality  at  home.  If  this  sur- 
plus produce  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
men.  He  is  at  all  rimes,  therefore,  surrounded  with 
a  multitude  of  retainers  and  dependents,  who,  having 
no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  maintenance, 
but  bring  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty,  must  obey  him, 
for  the  same  reason  that  soldiers  must  obey  theprince 
who  pays  them.  Before  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  Europe,  the  hospitality  of  the 
rich  and  the  g*eat,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the 
smallest  baton,  exceeded  every  thing  which,  in  the 
present  times,  we  can  easily  form  a  notion  o£  West- 
minster-hall  was  the  dining  room  of  William  Rufus, 
and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be  too  large  for 
his  company.  *  It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnifi- 
cence in  Thomas  Becket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor 
of  his  hall  with  £leaft  hay  or  rushes  in  the  season,  in 
Order  that  the  knights  and  squires,  who  could  not  get 
seats,  ftiight  not  §poil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  sat 
down  on  the  floor  to  eat  their  dinner.  Th6  great  earl 
of  WSfWick  is  said  to  have  entertained  every  day,  at 
his  .different  manors,  30,000  people  j  and  though  the 
fturtlber  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  musf, 
however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit  of  such 
exaggeration.  A  hospitality  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
was  exercised,  not  many  years  ago,  in  many  different 
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parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  seems  ta  be 
common  in  all  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manu- 
factures arp  little  known.  I  have  seen,  says  Doctor 
rocock,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets  of  a 
town  where  he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  invite 
all  passengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  sit  down 
with  him,  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  retainers. 
Even  such  of  them  as  were  not  in  a  state  of  viUanage,- 
were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no  respect 
equivalent  to  the  subsistence  which  the  lapd  afforded 
them.    A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a  sheep,  a  lamb,  was 
some  years  ago,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  com- 
mon rent  for  lands  which  maintained  a  family.    In 
some  places  it  is  so  at  this  day;   nor  will  money 
at  present  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities 
there  than  in  other  places.    In  a  country  where  the 
surplus  produce  of  a  large  estate  must  be  consumed 
upon  the  estate  itself,  it  will  frequently  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of  it  be  con- 
sumed at  a  distance  from  his  owti  house,  provided  they 
Who  consume  it  are  as  dependent  upon  him  as  either 
his  retainers  or  his  menial  servants.    He  is  thereby 
saved  from  the  embarrassment  of"  either  too  large  a 
company,  or  too  large  a  family*     A  tenant  at  will, 
who  possesses  land  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family 
for  litde  more  than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon 
the  proprietor  as  any  servant  or  retainer  whatever, 
and  must  obey  him  with  as  little  reserve.     Such  a 
proprietor,  as  he  feeds  his  servants  and  retainers  at 
his  own  house,  so  he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their 
houses.  The  subsistence  of  both  is   derived  from 
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his  bounty,  and  its  continuance  depends  upon  his 
good  pleasure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprietors 
necessarily  had  in  such  a  state  of  things  over  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power  of  the 
ancient  barons.  They  necessarily  became  the  judges  in 
peace,  afid  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt  upon 
their  estates.  They  could  maintain  order,  and  exe- 
cute the  law,  within  their  respective  demesnes,  because 
each  of  them  could  there  turn  the  whole  force  of  all 
the  inhabitants  against  the  injustice  of  any  one.  No 
other  person  had  sufficient  authority  to  do  this.  The 
king,  in  particular,  had  not.  In  those  ancient  times  he 
was  little  more  than  the  greatest  proprietor  in  his 
dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  common  defence 
against  their  common  enemies,  the  other  great  pro- 
prietors paid  certain  respects.  To  have  enforced  pay- 
ment of  a  small  debt  within  the  lands  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor, where  all  the  inhabitants  were  armed  and 
accustomed  to  stand  by  one  another,  would  have  cost 
the  king,  had  he  attempted  it  by  his  own  authority, 
almost  the  same  effort  as  to  extinguish  a  civil  war.  He 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  administration 
of  justice,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  administering  it  j  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  leave  the  command  of  the  coun* 
try  militia  to  those  whom  that  militia  would  obey* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  territorial  juris- 
dictions took  their  origin  from  the  feudal  law.  Not 
only  the  highest  jurisdictions,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
but  the  power  of  levying  troops,  of  coining  money, 
and  even  that  of  making  bye-laws  for  the  government 
pf  their  own  people,  were  all  rights  possessed  alio? 
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dially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land, several  centuries 
before  even  die  name  of  the  feudal  law  was  known  in 
Europe.  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon 
lords  in  England,  appear  to  have  been  as  great  before 
the  conquest  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman  lords  after 
it.  But  the  feudal  law  is  not  supposed  to  have  become 
the  common  law  of  England  till  after  the  conquest. 
That  the  most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions 
were  possessed  by  the  great  lords  in  France  allodially, 
long  before  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt. 
That  authroity  and  those  jurisdictions  all  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  state  of  property  and  manners  just 
now  described.  Without  remounting  to  the  remote 
antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  English  monarch- 
ies, we  may  find  in  much  later  times  many  proofs  that 
such  effects  must  always  flow  from  such  causes.  It  is 
not  80  years  ago,  since  Mr.  Cameron  ofLochiel,  a 
gentleman  of  Lochaber  in  Scotland,  without  any  legal 
warrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was  then  called  a 
lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant  in  chief,  but  a 
vassal  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  without  bang  so 
much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used/  notwithstanding,  to 
exercise  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own 
people.  He  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  great  equity* 
though  without  any  of  the  formalities  of  justice;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
assume  this  authority,  in  order  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.  That  gentleman,  whose  rait  never  exceeded 
500/.  a-year,  carried,  in  1745,  800  of  his  own  people 
into  the  rebellion  with  him. 
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,  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  far  from 
extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  moderatc» 
tb?  authority  of  the  great  allodial ,  lords.  It  established 
£  regular  subordination,  accompanied  with  a  long  train 
of  services  and  duties,  from  the  king  $own  to  the  small- 
est proprietor.  ,  During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor, 
the  rent*  together  with  the  management  of  his  lands, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  superior,  and,  con- 
sequently, those  of  all  great  proprietors  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  who  was  charged  with  the  maintenance 
3Ud  education-  of  the  pupil,  and  who,  from  hi? 
authority  as  guardian,  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of 
disposing  of  him  in  marriage;  provided  it  was  in  a 
manner  not  unsuitable  to  his  rank*  But  though  this 
institution  necessarily  tended  to  strengthen  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  and  to  weakeft  that  of  the  great 
proprietors,  it  cojild  not  do  either  sufficiently  for  esta- 
blishing order  and  good  government  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,;  because  it  could  not  alter 
sufficiently  that  state  of  property  and  manners  from 
$vhich  the  disorders  arose.  The  authority  of  govern- 
ment stilj  continued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the 
head,  and  too  strong  in  the  inferior  members j  arid: 
the  excessive  strength  of  the  inferior  members,  was 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head.  After  the 
Institution  of  feudal  subordination,  the  king  was  as 
incapable  of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  great  lords 
as  before,  They  still  continued  to  mak§  war  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  almost  continually  upon 
pi>e  another,  and  very  frequently  upon  the  king  ;  and 
\he  open  country  still  continued  to  $>e  a  scene  of  viq- 
erice,  rapine,  and  disorder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  institutions 
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could  never  have  affected,  the  silent  and  insensible 
operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufactures  gra- 
dually brought  about.  These  gradually  furnished  the 
great  proprietors  with  something  for  which  they  could 
exchange  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  their  lands, 
and  which  they  could  consume  themselves,  without 
sharing  k  either  with  tenants  or  retainers;.  All  forour- 
selves,  and  nothing  for  other  people,  seems,  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  vile  maxim  of  the 
masters  of  mankind.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they 
could  find  a  method  of  consuming  the  whole  value 
of  their  rents  themselves,  they  had  no  disposition  to 
share  them  with  any  other  persons.  For  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond buckles,  perhaps,  or  for  something  as  frivolous 
and  useless,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what 
as  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance  of 
J00O  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it  the  whole  weight 
and  authority  which  it  could  give  them.  The  buckles, 
however,  were  to  be  all  their  own,  and  no  other 
human  creature  was  to  have  any  share  of  them; 
whereas,  in  the  more  ancient  method  of  expence,  they 
must  have  shared  with  at  least  1000  people.  With 
the  judges  that  were  to  determine  the  preference,  this 
difference  was  perfectly  decisive ;  and  thus,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  most  childish,  the  meanest,  and 
die  most  sordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradually  bartered 
their  whole  power  and  authority. 

Jn  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  commerce, 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of  10,000l» 
a-year  cannot  well  employ  his  revenue  in  any  other 
way  than  in  maintaining,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
families,  who  are  all  of  them  necessarily  at  his  com- 
piand.    In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  a  man  of  tejx 
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thousand  a-year  can  spend  his  whofe  revenue,  and  he 
generally  does  so,  without  directly  maintaining  twenty 
people,  or  being  able  to  command  more  than  ten 
footmen  not  worth  the  commanding-  Indirectly,  per- 
haps, he  maintains  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  people,  than  he  could,  have  done  by  t!hq  ancient 
method  of  expence.  For  though  the  quantity  :of  pre- 
cious productions,  for  which  he  exchanges  his  whole 
revenue,  be  very  smaU,  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  collecting  and  preparing  it,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  very  great.  Its  great  price  generally 
arises  from  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits 
of  all  their  immediate  employers.  By  paying  that 
price,  he  indirectly  pays  all  those  wages  and  profits, 
and  thus  indirectly  contributes  to  tlje  maintenance  of 
all  the  workmen  and  their  employers*  He  generally 
contributes,  however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps  a  tenth,  to  many 
not  a  hundreth,  and  to  some  not  a  thousandth,  nor 
even  a  ten  thousandth,  part  of  their  whole  annual 
maintenance.  Though  he  contributes,  therefore,  to 
the  maintenance  of  them  all,'  they  are  all  more  or  less 
independent  of  him,  because  generally  they  can  all  be 
maintained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  their 
rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  retainers,  each 
of  them  mfdntains  entirely  all  his  own  teijants  and 
all  his  own  retainers.  But  when  they  spend  them  in 
maintaining  tradesmen  and  artificer s>  they  may,  all  of 
them  taken  together,  perhaps,  maintain  as  great,  or, 
on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends;  rustic  hospi* 
tality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than  before.  Each 
of  them,  however,  tal^en  singly,  contributes  often 
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but  a  very  small  share  to  the  maintenance  of  any  in- 
dividual of  this  greater  number*  Each  tradesman  or 
artificer  derives  his  subsistence  from  the  employment, 
jiot  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  different 
customers.  Though  in  some  measure  obliged  to 
them  all,  &erefore,  he  is  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors  hav- 
ing in  this  manner  gradually  increased,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  number  of  their  retainers  should  not  as 
gradually  diminish,  till  they  were  at  last  dismissed  al- 
together. The  same  cause  gradually  led  them  to  dis» 
miss  the  unnecessary  part  of  their  tenants.  Farms 
were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  notwith- 
standing the  complaints  of  depopulation,  reduced  to 
the  number  necessary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement 
in  those  times.  By  the  removal  of  the,  unnecessary 
mouths,  and  by  exacting  from  the  farmer  the  full 
value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  surplus,  or  .what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  surplus,  was  ob* 
tained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  soon  furnished  him  with  a  method  of 
spending  upon  his  own  person,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  the  rest.  The  same  cause  continuing  to 
operate,  he  was  desirous  to  raise  his  rents  above  what 
his  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  improvement, 
could  afford.  His  tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  should  be  secured  in 
their  possession,  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  might 
give  them  time  to  recover,  with  profit,  whatever  they 
should  lay  out  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.    The  expensive  vanity  of  the  landlord  made 
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him  willing  to  accept  of  this  condition ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  long  leases. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value  of 
the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  land- 
lewd.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they  receive 
from  one  another  are  mutual  and  equal,  and  6uch  a 
tenant  will  expose  neither  his  life  nor  his  fortune  in 
the  service  of  the  proprietor.  But  if  he  has  a  lease 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is  altogether  independ- 
ent; and  his  landlord  must  not  expect  from  him 
even  the  most  trifling  service  beyond  what  is  either 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  lease,  or  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  common  and  known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become*  inde- 
pendent, and  the  retainers  bang  dismissed,  the  great 
proprietors!  were  no  longer  capable  of  interrupting 
the  regular  execution  of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Having  sold  their  birth-right, 
not  like  Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger 
and  necessity,  but,  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty,  for 
trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  playthings  of 
children  than  die  serious  pursuits  of  men,  they  became 
as  insignificant  as  any  substantial  burgher  or  trades- 
man in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was  establish- 
ed in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  nobody  hav- 
ing sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  operations  in  the 
one,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  present  subject, 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that  very  old  fami- 
lies, such  as  have  possessed  some  considerable  estate 
from  father  to  son  for  many  successive  generations, 
are  very  rare  in  commercial  countries*  In  countries 
which  have  little  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  such  as 

*2 
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Walds,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  tfiey  are  very 
common.  The  Arabian  histories  seem  to  be  all  foil 
of  genealogies ;  and  there  is  a  history  written  by  a 
Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
European  languages,  and  which  contains  scarce  any 
thing  eke;  a  proof  that  ancient  families  are  very 
common  among  those  nations,  Jn  countries  where 
a  rich  man  can  spend  his  revenue  in  no  other  way 
than  by  maintaining  as  many  people  as  it  can  main- 
tain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run  out,  and  his  benevolence*  it 
seems,  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain 
more  than  he  can  afford*  tkit  where  he  can  spend 
the  greatest  revenue  upon  his  own  person,  he  fre* 
qUently  has  no  bounds  to  his  expence,  because  he 
frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity*  or  to  his  af- 
fection for  his  own  person.  In  commercial  coun- 
tries, therefore,  riches,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
regulations  of  law  to  prevent  their  dissipation,  very 
seldom  remain  long  in  the  same  family.  Among 
simple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  do 
irithout  day  regulations  of  law :  for  &rnong  Nation* 
of  shepherds,  such  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  the  con- 
sum&Me  nature  of  their  property  necessarily  renders 
all  such  regulations  impossible. 
-  A  revolution  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
public  happiness,  was  in  this  manner  brought  about 
by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the 
lfeast  kitehtion  to  serve  the  public.  To  gratify  the 
most  childish  Vaiiiry  was  the  sole  motive  of  the  great 
proprietors.  The  merchants  and  artificers,  much 
less  ridiculous,  acted  merely  from  a  view  to  their  own 
Interest,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle, 
of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got, 
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Neither  of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  foresight 
of  that  great,  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one^ 
and  the  industry  of  the  other,  was.  gradually  bring- 
ing about. 

It  is  thus,  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
ihe  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  instead  of 
being  the  effect,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  natural 
course  of  things,  is  necessarily  both  slow  and  uncer- 
tain*   Compare  the  slow  progress  of  those  European 
countries  of  which  the  wealth  depends  very  much 
upon  their _  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  th? 
rapid  advances  of.  our  North  American  colonies,  of 
which  the  wealtii  is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe^  the  number  <rf 
inhabitants  is  not  supposed  to  double  m  less  than 
five  hundred  years*    In  several  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or  five* 
*and-twenty  years.    In  Europe,  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture, and  perpetuities  of  different  kinds,  prevent 
the  division  of  great  estates,  and  thereby  hinder  the 
multiplicands  of  small  proprietors*   A  small  proprie- 
tor, however,  who  knows  every  part  of  his  little^*- 
rftory,  views  it  with  all  the  affection  which  property 
especially  small  property,  naturally  inspires,  and  who, 
upop  that  account*  takes,  pleasure  not  only  in  culti- 
vating but  Jw  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  aH  jxapnrcei* 
tfee  most  i^dystrious,  the  #***  intelbgent,  oad  the 
ftptt  successful.  < . ,  The  swie  regulations,  besides,  keep 
#P  much  land  out  of  the  market,  thai;  these  are  always 
jftore  capitals  ft>  buy  than  there  is  land  to  sell,  eo-that 
*«h»t  is  mid  »l?*y$  ^eUs  at  %  monopoly  price. ,  'ZEht 
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rent  never  pays  the  interest  of  the  purchase  money, 
and  is,  besides,  burdened  with  repairs  and  other  oc- 
casional charges,  to  which  the  interest  of  money  is 
not  liable.  To  purchase  land,  is,  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope, a  most  unprofitable  employment  of  a  small  capi- 
tal. For  the  sake  of  the  superior  security,  indeed,  a 
man  of  moderate  circumstances,  when  he  retires 
from  business,  will  sometimes  choose  to  lay  .out  his 
little  capital  in  land.  A  man  of  profession,  too,  whose 
revenue  is  derived  from  another  source,  often  loves 
to  secure  his  savings  in  the  same  way.  But  a  young 
man,  who,  instead  of  applying  to  trade  or  to  some 
profession,  should  employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of 
a  small  piece  of  land,  might  indeed  expect  to  live 
very  happily  and  very  independently,  but  must  bid 
adieu,  for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
great  illustration,  which,  by  a  different  employment 
of  his  stock,  he  might  have  had  the  same  chance  of 
acquiring  with  other  people.  Such  a  person,  too, 
though  he  cannot  aspire  at  being  a  proprietor,  will 
often  disdain  to  be  a  farmer.  The  small  quantity  of 
land,  therefore,  which  is  brought  to  market,  and  the 
high  price  of  what  is  brought  thither,  prevents  a 
great  number  of  capitals  from  being  employed  in  its 
cultivation  and  improvement,  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  that  direction.  In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  often  found  a 
sufficient  stock  to  begin  a  plantation  with.  The  pur- 
chase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land,  is  there 
the. most  profitable  employment  of  the  smallest  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  capitals,  and  the  most  direct 
road  to  all  (he  fortune  and  illustration  which  can  be 
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acquired  in  that  country.  Such  land,  indeed,,  is  in 
North  America  to  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  or  at 
a  price  much  below  die  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
duce :  a  thing  impossible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed)  in 
any  country  where  all  lands  have  long  been  private 
property.  If  landed  estates,  however,  were  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children,  upon  the  death  of  any 
proprietor  who  left  a  numerous  family,  the  estate 
would  generally  be  sold.  So  much  land  would  come 
to  market,  that  it  could  no  longer  sell  at  a  monopoly 
price.  The  free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  no  nearer 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase»money,  and  a 
small  capital  might  be  employed  in  purchasing  land 
as  profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-coast  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  many  navi* 
gable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and  afford  the 
conveniency  of  water  carriage  to  some  of  the  most 
inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  by  nature  as 
any  large  country  in  Europe,  to  be  the  seat  of  foreign 
commerce,  of  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  and  of 
all  the  improvements  which  these  can  occasion. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  too^ 
the  English  legislature  has  been  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  interest  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and, 
in  reality,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  Holland 
itself  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is,  upon  the^ 
whole,  more  favourable  to  this  sort  of  industry. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  have  accordingly  been 
continually  advancing  during  all  this  period.  The 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  country  has,  no- 
doubt,  been  gradually  advancing  too :  but  it  seems 
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to  hatf  e  followed  slowly,  and  at  a  distance,  die  more 
rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
greatfer  part  of  the  couritry  must  probably  hare  been 
cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  a  very 
great  part  of  it  still  remaite  uncultivated,  and  the  cut 
tivation  of  the  far  greater  part  much  inferior  to 
what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  England,  however, 
favours  agriculture,  not  only  indirectly,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  comnkerce,  but  by  several  direct  encou- 
ragements. Except  in  tines  bf  scarcity,  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  is  not  only  free,  but  encouraged  by  a 
bounty*  In  times  of  moderate  plenty,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  is  loaded  with  duties  that  amount 
to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  live  cattle,  ex* 
cept  from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from  thence.  Those 
who  cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have  a  monopoly 
against  their  countrymen  for  die  two  greatest  and 
most  important  articles  of  land  produce,  bread  and 
butcher's  meat.  These  encouragements,  though  at 
bottonvperhaps,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  here* 
after,  altogether  illusory,  sufficiently  demonstrate  at 
least  the  good  intention  of  the  legislature  to  favour 
agriculture.  .  But  what  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  all  of  tbim,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  ren- 
dered as  secure,  as  independent,  and  as  respectable,  as 
law  can  make  them.  No  country,  therefore,  in  which 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  which  pays 
tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  though  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases,  can  give 
more  encouragement  to  agriculture  than  England. 
Such,  however,  notwithstanding,  is  the  state  of  its 
cultivation.    What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  law 
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given  no  direct  encouragement  to  agriculture  besides 
what  arises  indirectly  from  the  progress  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  same  condition  as 
in  most  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as  the  course  of 
human  prosperity  usually  endures. 

France  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  of 
foreign  commerce,  near  a  century  before  England 
was  distinguished  as  a  commercial  country.  The 
marine  of  France  was  considerable,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  times,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles 
V1IL  to  Naples.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  France,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to 
that  of  England.  The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  same  direct  encouragement  to  agriculture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried  on 
in  foreign  ships,  is  very  considerable.  That  to  their 
colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own,  and  is  much 
greater  on  account  of  the  great  riches  and  extent  of 
those  colonies.  But  it  has  never  introduced  any  con- 
siderable manufactures  for  distant  sale  into  either  of 
those  countries,  and  the  greater  part  of  both  sriH 
remains  uncultivated.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
Portugal  k  of  older  standing  than  that  of  any  great 
country  in  Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  in  every 
part,  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufac. 
tures  for  distant  sale.  Before  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VHL,  Italy,  according  to  Guicciardin,  was  cultivated 
not  less  in  the  most  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of 
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the  country,  than  in  the  plainest  and  most  fertile. 
The  advantageous  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  number  of  independent  states  which  at  that  time 
subsisted  in  it,  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
general  cultivation.  It  is  not  impossible,  too,  not- 
withstanding this  general  expression  of  one"  of  the 
most  judicious  and  reserved  of  modern  historians^ 
that  Italy  was  not  at  that  time  better  cultivated  than 
England  is  at  present. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any  coun- 
try by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  all  a  very  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  possession,  till  some  part  of  k 
has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has  been 
said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citizen  of 
any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  indif- 
ferent to  him  from  what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade; 
and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make  him  remove  his 
capital,  and,  together  with  it,  all  the  industry  which 
it  supports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part 
of  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular  country, 
till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it  were,  over  the  face  of  that 
country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lasting  improve- 
ment of  lands-  No  vestige  now  remains  of  the  great 
wealth,  s&id  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hans  towns,  except  in  the  obscure  his- 
tories of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  even  uncertain  where  some  of  them  were  situated, 
or  to  what  towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given 
to  some  of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  greatly  diminished  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  cities  of  Lorn* 
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bardy  and  Tuscany,  those  countrirs  still  continue  to 
be  among  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  ia 
Europe.  The  civil  wars  of  Flanders,  and  the  Spanish 
government  which  succeeded  them,  chased  away  the 
great  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges. 
But  Flanders  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richest, 
best  cultivated,  and  most  populous  provinces  of 
Europe.  The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and 
government,  easily  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  wealth 
which  arises  from  commerce  only.  That  which  arises 
from  the  more  solid  improvements  of  agriculture,  is 
much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  but  by 
those  more  violent  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
depredations  of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  con- 
tinued for  a  century  or  two  together ;  such  as  those 
that  happened  for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Europe. 


BOOK  VI. 

Of  Systems  of  political  Economy. 


INTRODUCTION. 

•Political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of 
*  the  science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes 
two  distinct  objects ;  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  reve- 
nue or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or,  more  propertyy 
to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsist- 
ence for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the 
state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for 
for  the  public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both 
the  people  and  the  sovereign. 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different  sys- 
tems of  political  economy,  with  regard  to  enriching 
the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the  system  of 
commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I 
can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  modern  system,  and  is  best  understood  in  our 
own  country  and  in  our  own  times* 
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Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial  or  mercantile  system. 

That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  m  gold  and 
silver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally  arises 
from  the  double  function  of  money,  as  the  instrument 
of  commerce,  and  as  the  measure  of  value.  In  con- 
sequence erf  its  being  the  instrument  of  commerce^ 
when  we  have  money,  we  can  more  readily  obtain 
whatever  else  we  have  occasion  for,  than  by  means  of 
any  other  commodity.  The  great  affair,  we  always 
find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  subsequent  purchase. 
In  consequence  of  its  being  the  measure  of  value,  we 
estimate  that  of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity 
of  money  which  they  will  exchange  for.  We  say  of  a 
rich  man,  that  he  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor 
riian,  that  he  is  worth  very  little  money.  A  frugal 
man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  said  to  love  money; 
fcnd  a  careless,  a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man,  »  said 
to  be  indifferent  about  it*  To  grow  rich  is  to  get 
Inoiieyj  and  wealth  and  Money,  in  shorty  are,  in 
tommon  language,  considered  as  m  every  respect 
synonymous. 

A  rich  country,  in  the  same  manner  a*  a  rich  man, 
issupposed  to  be  a  country  abounding  ki  money;  and 
to  heap  up  gold  and  silver  in  any  country  is  supposed 
to  be  the  readiest  way  to  enrifch  it.  For  some  time 
sitter  the  discovery  of  America,  the  first  inquiry  of 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrited  upon  any  unknown 
coast*  used  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  to 
Ipe  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ?    By  the  information 
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which  &«y  received,  they  judged  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  Settlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Carpino, 
a  monk  sent  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  says,  that 
the  Tartars  used  frequently  to  ask  him,  if  there  was 
plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom  of  France? 
Their  inquiry  had  the  same  object  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was 
rich  enough  to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the 
Tartars*  as  among  all  other  nations  of  shepherds,  who 
are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  cattle  are 
the  instruments  of  commerce  and  the  measures  of 
value.  Wealth,  therefore,  according  to  them,  con- 
sisted in  cattle,  as,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  it  con- 
sisted in  gold  and  silver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar 
notion,  perhaps,  was  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  money 
and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable  goods, 
he  says,  are  of  so  consumable  a  nature,  that  the  wealth 
which  consists  in  them  cannot  be  much  depended  on; 
and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may, 
without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own 
waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the 
next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  steady  friend, 
which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to  hand, 
yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the  country,  is 
not  very  liable  to  be  wasted  and  consumed.  Gold  and 
silver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the  most  solid 
and  substantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  na. 
tion ;  and  to  multiply  those  metals  ought,  he  thinks, 
upon  that  account,  to  be  the  great  object  of  its  politic 
cal  economy. 
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Others  admit,  that  if  a  nation  could  be  separated 
from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence 
how  much,  or  how  little  money  circulated  in  it.  The 
consumable  goods,  which  were  circulated  by  means  of 
this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a  greater 
or  a  smaller  number  of  pieces ;  but  the  real  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would  depend 
altogether  upon  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  those 
consumable  goodjs.  But  it  is  otherwise,  they  think, 
with  countries  which  have  connections  with  foreign 
nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign 
wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  distant  count- 
tries.  This,  they  say,  cannot  be  done,  but  by  send* 
ing  abroad  money  to  pay  them  with;  and  a  nation 
cannot  send  much  money  abroad,  unless  it  has  a  good 
deal  at  home.  Every  such  nation,  therefore,  must 
endeavour,  in  time  of  peace,  to  accumulate  gold  and 
silver,  that,  when  occasion  requires,  it  may  have 
wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  consequence  of  these  popular  notions,  all  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe  have  studied,  though  to  little 
purpose,  every  possible  means  of  accumulating  gold 
and  silver  in  their  respective  countries.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which 
supply  Europe  with  those  metals,  have  other  pro- 
hibited  their  exportation  under  the  severest  penalties, 
or  subjected  it  to  a  considerable  duty.  The  like  pro- 
hibition seems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  most  other  European  nations.  It  is  even  to 
be  found,  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find 
it,  in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  which  for- 
bid, under  heavy  penalties,  the  carrying  gold  or  sik 
ver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  anciently 
took  place  both  in  France  and  England* 
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When  those  countries  become  commercial,  the 
merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, extremely  inconvenient.  They  could  frequently 
buy  more  advantageously  with  gold  and  silver,  than 
with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to 
carry  to  some  other  foreign  country.  They  remon- 
strated,  therefore,  against  this  prohibition,  as  hurt* 
ful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first, .  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods, 
did  not  always  diminish  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
in  the  kingdom}  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
frequently  increase  the  quantity  :  because,  if  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increased 
in  the  country,  those  goods  might  be  re-exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and  being  there  sold  for  a  large 
profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treasure  than 
was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase  them.  Mr.  Mun 
compares  this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  seed- 
time and  harvest  of  agriculture.  4  If  we  only  behold,* 
says  he, '  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed- 
time, when  he  casteth  away  m^ich  good  corn  into  the 
ground,  we  shall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than 
a  husbandman.  But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in 
the  harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we 
shall  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his 
actions/ 

'They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibition 
could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  could  easily  be  smuggled 
abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  pre- 
vented by  a  proper  attention  to  what  they  called  the 
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balance  of  trade..  That  when  the  country  /exported 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  became 
due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  necessarily 
paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thereby  increased 
the  quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom.  But 
that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater  value  than  it 
exported,  a  contrary  balance  became  due  to  foreign 
nations,  which  was  necessarily  paid  to  them  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thereby  diminished  that  quantity  :  that 
in  this  case,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  those 
metals,  could  not  prevent  it,  but  only,  by  making  it 
more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expensive :  that 
the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  against  the 
country  which  owed  the  balance,  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been;  the  merchant,  who  purchased  a 
bill  upon  the  foreign  country,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural  risk, 
trouble,  and  expehce  of  sending  the  money  thither, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  risk  arising  from  the  pro- 
hibition. But  that  the  more  the  exchange  was  against 
any  country,  the  more  the  balance  of  trade  became 
necessarily  agairtst  it  j  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  balance 
was  due.  That  if  the  exchange  between  England 
and  Holland,  for  examgte,  was  five  per  cent,  against 
England,  it  would  require  105  ounces  of  silver  in 
England  to  purchase  a  bill  for  100  ounces  of  silver 
in  Holland :  that  lo£  ounces  of  silver  in  England, 
therefore,  would  be  worth  only  100  ounces  of  silver 
m  Holland,  and  would  purchase  only  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  100  ounces  of 
silver  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth 
Vol.  IL  <*  '      - 
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105  ounces  in  England,  and  would  purchase  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  cf  English  goods  :  that  the  English 
goods  which  were  sold  to  Holland  would  be  sold  so 
much  cheaper,  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  sold 
to  England  so  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the 
exchange:  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  less 
Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  other  so  much  more 
English  money  to  Holland,  as  this  difference  amounted 
to :  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would 
necessarily  be  so  much  more  against  England,  and 
would  require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  exported  to  Holland. 

7  Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly 
sophistical.  They  were  solid  so  far  as  they  asserted 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  trade  might 
frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country.  They 
were  solid,  too,  in  asserting  that  no  prohibition  could 
prevent  their  exportation,  when  private  people  found 
any  advantage  in  exporting  them.  But  they  were 
sophistical  in  supposing,  that  either  to  preserve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  those  metals  required  more 
the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preserve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  useful  commodi* 
ties,  which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such 
attention,  never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity. They  were  sophistical  too,  perhaps,  in  asserting 
that  the  high  price  of  exchange  necessarily  increased, 
what  they  called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
or  occasioned  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  -silver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was 
extremely  disadvantagecus  to  the  merchants  who  had 
any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
s©  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  those  countries.     But  though  the 
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tik  arising  from  the  prohibition  might  occasion  some 
extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers,  it  would  not 
necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out  of  the  country. 
This  expence  would  generally  be  all  laid  out  in  the 
country,  in  smuggling  the  money  out  of  it,  and  could 
seldom  occasion  the  exportation  of  a  single  sixpence 
beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn  for.  The  high  price  of 
exchange,  too,  would  naturally  dispose  the  merchants 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  balance  their 
imports,  in  order  that  they  might  have  this  high 
exchange  to  pay  upon  as  small  a  sum  as  possible.  The 
high  price  of  exchange,  besides^  must  necessarily  have 
operated  as  a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods, 
and  thereby  diminishing  their  consumption.  It  would 
tend,  therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish,  what 
they  called  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and 
consequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver. 

Such  £S  they  were,  however,  those  arguments  con- 
vinced the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
They  were  addressed  by  merchants  to  parliaments 
and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to  nobles,  and  to  coun- 
try gentlemen ;  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  under- 
stand trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to  themselves 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  That 
foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  experience  demon- 
strated to  the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
to  the  merchants:  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  none 
of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfectly  in 
what  manner  it  enriched  themselves.  It  was  their  busi- 
ness to  knowit.  But  to  knowinwhat  manner  it  enriched 
the  country,  was  no  part  of  their  business.  The  sub* 
ject  never  came  into  their  consideration,  but  when  they 
had  occasion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  some  change 

02 
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in  the  faws  relating  to  foreign  trade*  It  then  became 
necessary  to  say  something  about  the  beneficial  effects 
of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  effects 
were  obstructed  by  the  laws  as  they  then  stood.  To 
the  judges  who  were  to  decide  the  business,  it  appeared 
a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they 
were  told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  question  hindered  it  from 
bringing  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do.  Those 
arguments,  therefore,  produced  the  wished-for  effect. 
The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  silver  was,  in 
France  and  England,  confined  to  the  coin  of  those 
respective  countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin 
and  of  bullion  was  made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  some 
other  places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
of  the  country.  Theattention  of  government  was  turned 
away  from  guarding  against  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the 
only  cause  which  could  occasion  any  augmentation  or 
diminution  of  those  metals.  From  one  fruitless  care, 
it  was  turned  away  to  another  care  much  more  intri- 
cate, much  mor£  embarrassing  and  just  equally  fruit* 
less.  The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treasure 
in  foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
the  political  economy,  not  of  England  only,  but  of 
all  other  commercial  countries.  The  inland  or  home 
trade,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  trade  in  which 
an  equal  capital  affords  the  greatest  revenue,  and 
creates  the  greatest  employment  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  was  considered  as  subsidiary  only  to  foreign 
trade.  It  neither  brought  money  into  the  country, 
it  was  said,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country, 
therefore,  could  never  become  either  richer  or  poore r 
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by  means  of  it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  or  decay 
might  indirectly  influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  must  un- 
doubtedly draw  its  gold  and  silver  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  the  same  manner  as  one  that  has  no  vineyards 
of  its  own  must  draw  its  wines.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  government 
should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards 
the  other  object.  A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to 
buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occa- 
sion for ;  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  silver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  those  metals. 
They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price,  like  all 
other  commodities  ;  and  as  they  are  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  all  other  commodities  are  the 
price  of  those  metals.  We  trust  with  perfect  security 
that  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  attention  of  go- 
vernment, will  always  supply  us  with  the  wine  which 
we  have  occasion  for  :  and  we  may  trust  with  equal  se. 
curity  that  it  will  always  supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  we  can  afford  to  purchase  or  to  employ, 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other  uses?. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human  in- 
dustry can  either  purchase  or  produce,  naturally  regu- 
lates itself  in  every  country  according  to  the  effectual 
demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour,  and  profits, 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it 
to  market.  But  no  commodities  regulate  themselves 
more  easily  or  more  exactly,  according  to  this  effec- 
tual demand,  than  gold  and  silver ;  because,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  bulk  and  great  value  of  those  me- 
tale,  no  commodities  c*n  be  more  easily  transported 
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from  one  pake  to  another;  from  the  places  where 
they  are  cheap,  to  those  where  they  are  dear  ;  from 
the  places  where  they  exceed,  to  those  where  they  fall 
short  of  this  effectual  demand.  If  there  were  in  Eng- 
land, for  example,  an  effectual  demand  for  an  additional 
quantity  of  gpld,  a  packet-boat  could  bring  from 
Lisbon,  or  from  wherever  else  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty 
tons  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than 
five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if  there  were  an  effec- 
tual demand  for  grain  to  the  same  value,  to  import  it 
would  require,  at  five  guineas  a  ton,  a  million  of  tons 
of  shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships  of  a  thousand  tons 
each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  sufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exporta- 
tion. All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home. 
The  continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil 
exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those  countries,  and 
sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  below  that  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any 
particular  country  their  quantity  fell  short  of  the  ef- 
fectual demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price  above  that 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  government  would 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to  import  them. 
If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to  prevent  their  importa- 
tion, it  would  not  be  able  to  effectuate  it.  Those 
metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to 
purchase  them,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to  their  entrance  into 
Lacedaemon.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  customs 
are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of 
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the  Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  East-India  companies;  be- 
cause somewhat  cheaper  than  those  of  the  British  com- 
pany. A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred 
times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices,  sixteen 
shillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in  silver,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  same 
price  in  gold,  and  consequently  just  so  many  times 
more  difficult  to  smuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  those 
where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of  those  metals 
does  not  fluctuate  continually,  like  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by  their 
bulk  from  shifting  their  situation,  when  the  market 
happens  to  be  either  over  or  under  stocked  with  them. 
The  price  of  those  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  ex- 
empted from  variation ;  but  the  changes  to  which  it  is 
liable  are  generally  slow,  gradual,  and  uniform.  In 
Europe,  for  example,  it  is  supposed,  without  much 
foundation,  perhaps,  that  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  century,  they  have  been  constantly, 
but  gradually,  sinking  in  their  value,  on  account  of 
the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies. But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price  of 
gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  r^ise  or  lower  at  once,  sen- 
sibly and  remarkably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities, requires  such  a  revolution  in  commerce  as 
that  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should 
at  any  time  fell  short  in  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal to  purchase  them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place,  than  that  of  almost  any 
ptber  commodity.    If  the  materials  of  manufacture 
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are  wanted, industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are  want- 
ed, the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is  wanted, 
baiter  will  supply  its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal 
of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  selling  upon  credit, 
and  the  different  dealers  compensating  their  credits 
with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will 
supply  it  with  less  inconveniency.  A  well-regulated 
paper-mdney  will  supply  it,  not  only  without  any  in* 
conveniency,  but,  in  some  cases,  with  some  advantages. 
Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment never  was  so  unnecessarily  employed,  as 
when  directed  to  watch  over  the  preservation  or  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country* 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  must 
always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those  who 
have  either*  will  seldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  mo- 
ney, or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for. 
This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spendthrifts. 
It  is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole  mercantile 
town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over- 
trading is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose 
projects  have  been  disproportioned  to  their  capitals, 
are  as  likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  mo* 
ney,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals  whose  ex- 
pence  has  been  disproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Be- 
fore their  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  stock 
is  gone,  and  their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about 
everywhere  to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  .none  to  lend.  Even  such  gene- 
raj  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  .money  do  not  always 
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prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold  and  silver  pieces 
are  not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many 
people  want  those  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  giva 
for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes  a  ge* 
neral  error,  both  among  great  and  small  dealers. 
They  do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than 
usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they 
send  to  some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  re* 
turns  will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either 
purchase  money,  or  give  solid  security  for  borrow- 
ing. It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  in  borrowing, 
and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment, 
that  occasions  the  general  complaintr  of  die  scarcity 
of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously  to 
prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or  in 
gold  and  silver ;  but  in  what  money  purchases,  and 
is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.  Money,  no  doubt, 
makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ;  but  it  has 
already  been  shewn,  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  small 
part,  and  always  the  most  unprofitable  part  of  it, 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially  in 
money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it  ge~ 
nerally  more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than  to 
buy  money  with  goods }  but  because  money  is  the 
known  and.  established  instrument  ot  commerce,  for 
which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but 
Which  is  not  always  with  equal  readiness  to  be  got  in 
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exchange  for  every  thing.  The  greater  part  of  goods, 
besides,  are  more  perishable  than  money,  and  he  may 
frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss  by  keeping 
them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand,  too,  he  is 
more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money  as  he  may  not 
be  able  to  answer,  than  when  he  has  got  their  price 
in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all  this,  his  profit 
arises  more  directly  from  selling  than  from  buying ; 
and  he  is,  upon  all  these  accounts,  generally  much 
more  anxious  to  exchange  his  goods  for  money  than 
his  m6ney  for  goods.  But  though  a  particular  mer- 
chant, with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warehouse, 
may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to  sell 
them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  accident.  The  whole  capital  of  a  merchant  fre- 
quently consists  in  perishable  goods  destined  for  pur- 
chasing money.  But  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country, 
which  can  ever  be  destined  for  purchasing  gold  and 
silver  from  their  neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is 
circulated  and  consumed  among  themselves;  and  even 
©f  the  surplus  which  is  sent  abroad,  the  greater  part 
is  generally  destined  for  the  purchase  of  other  foreign 
goods.  Though  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could  not 
be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  destined  to  purchase 
thenl,  the  nation  wotild  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  in- 
deed, suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency,  and  be 
forced  upon  some  of  those  expedients  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  supplying  the  place  of  money.  The  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  usual ;  because  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  consumable  capital 
would  be  employed  in  maintaining  it.    And  though 
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goods  do  not  always  draw  money  so  readily  as  money 
draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more  ne- 
cessarily than  even  it  draws  them.  Gpods  can  serve 
many  other  purposes  besides  purchasing  money,  but 
money  can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  purchasing 
goods.  Money,  therefore,  necessarily  runs  after  goods, 
but  goods  do  not  always  or  necessarily  run  after  mo- 
ney. The  man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to 
sell  again,  but  frequently  to  use  or  to  consume;  whereas 
he  who  sells,  always  means  tp  buy  again.  The  one 
may  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  but  the  other  can 
never  have  done  more  than  the  one  half  of.  his  business. 
It  is  not  for  its  own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  can  purchase  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon  de- 
stroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  ex- 
portation, might  be  accumulated  for  ages  together,, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can 
be  more  disadvantageous  to  any  country,  than  the 
trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such  lasting 
for  such  perishable  commodities.  We  do  not,  how. 
ever,  reckon  that  ft-ade  disadvantageous,  which  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  the  hard* ware  of  England  for 
the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard- ware  is  a  very 
durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual 
exportation,  might,  too,  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots  and 
pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily  occurs  that  the 
number  of  such  utensils  is  in  every  country  necessarily 
limited  by  the  use  which  there  is  for  them  j  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  have  more  pots  and  pans,  thai* 
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were  necessary  for  cooking  the  victuals  usually  con- 
sumed there;  and  that,  if  the  quantity  of  victuals  were 
to  increase,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  would  rea- 
dily increase  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  victuals  being  employed  in  purchasing 
them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  work- 
men whose  business  it  was  to  make  them.  It  should 
as  readily  occur,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
is  in  every  country  limited  by  the  use  which  there  is 
for  those  metals ;  that  their  use  consists  in  circulating 
commodities  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  species  of 
household  furniture  as  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  every  country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
commodities  which  are  to  be  circulated  by  it :  increase 
that  value,  and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be  sent 
abroad ,  to  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the 
additional  quantity  of  coin  requisite  for  circulating 
them :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  the 
number  and  wealth  of  those  private  families,  who 
choose  to  indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magnifi- 
cence: increase  the  number  and  wealth  of  such  fa- 
milies, and  a  part  of  this  increased  wealth  will  most 
probably  be  employed  in  purchasing,  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  an  additional  quantity  of  plate :  that  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either 
by  introducing  or  *by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  good  cheer  of  private 
families,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  an  unnecessary 
number  of  kitchen  utensils.  As  the  expence  of  pur- 
chasing those  unnecessary  utensils  would  diminish, 
instead  of  increasing,  either  the  quantity  or  goodness  of 
the  family  provisions  ;  so  the  expence  of  purchasing 
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an  unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  must,  in 
every  country,  as  necessarily  diminish  the  wealth  which 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges,  which  maintains  and  em- 
ploys the  people.  Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  utensils,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, as  much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen* 
Increase  the  use  for  them,  increase  the  consumable 
commodities  which  are  to  be  circulated,  managed,  and 
prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly 
increase  the  quantity ;  but  if  you  attempt,  by  extra- 
ordinary means,  to  increase  the  quantity,  you  will  as 
infallibly  diminish  the  use,  and  even  the  quantity  too, 
which  in  those  metals  can  never  be  greater  than  what 
the  use  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated 
beyond  this  quantity,  their  transportation  is  so  easyf 
and  the  loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unem- 
ployed so  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their  be- 
ing immediately  sent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  and 
silver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  fo- 
reign wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  dis- 
tant countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintained, 
not  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  consumable  goods. 
The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  it* 
domestic  industry,  from  the  annual  revenue  arising 
out  of  its  lands,  and  labour,  and  -consumable  stock, 
has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  consumable  goods 
in  distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
an  army  in  a  distant  country  three  different  ways ; 
by  sending  abroad  either,  first,  some  part  of  its  ac- 
cumulated gold  and  silver ;  or,  secondly,  some  parr 
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of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ;  or,  last 
of  all,  some  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  accumulated,  or  stored  up, in  any  country, 
may  be  distinguished  into  three  parts  j  first,  the  cir- 
culating money ;  secondly,  the  plate  of  private  fami- 
lies ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
been  collected  by  many  years  parsimony,  and  laid  up 
in  the  treasury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be  spared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  because 
in  that  there  can  seldom  be  much  redundancy.  The 
value  of  goods  annually  bought  and  sold  in  any 
country,  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  cir- 
culate and  distribute  them  tolheir  proper  consumers, 
and  can  give  employment  to  no  more^  The  channel 
of  circulation  necessarily  draws  to  itself  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Some- 
thing, however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this 
channel  in  the  case  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer 
are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are  circulated 
there,  and  less  money  becomes  necessary  to  circulate 
them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  piper  money, 
of  some  sort  or  other  too,  such  as  exchequer  notes, 
navy  bills,  and  bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally 
issued  upon  such  occasions,  and,  by  supplying  the 
place  of  circulating  gold  and  silver,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All 
this,  however,  could  afford  but  a  poor  resource  for 
maintaining  a  foreign  war,  of  great  expence  and  se 
veral  years  duration. 
The  melting  down  of  the  plate  of  private  families 
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has,  upon  every  occasion,  been  found  a  still  more  in- 
significant one.  The  French,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war,  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage  from  this 
expedient  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  fashion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have,  in 
former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  last- 
ing resource.  In  the  present  times,  if  you  except  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure  seems  to  be 
*io  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes* 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of  the 
-present  century,  the  most  expensive,  perhaps,  which 
history  records,  seem  to  have  had  little  dependency 
upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  circulating  money, 
or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or  of  the  treasure  of 
the  prince.  The  last  French  war  cost  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  90,000,0001.  including  not  only  the 
75,000,0001.  of  new  debt  that  was  contracted,  but  the 
-additional  2s*  in  the  pound  land-tax,  and  what  was 
annually  bprrowed  of  the  sinking  fund.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  this  expence  were  laid  out  in  distant 
countries  j  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated 
treasure.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary  .quan- 
tity of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  circulating  gold 
and  silver  of  the  country  had  not  been  supposed  to 
exceed  18,000,0001.  Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the 
gold,  however,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
under-rated.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  according  to 
the  most  exaggerated  computation,  whichj  remember 
to  have  either  seen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  silver 
together,  it  amounted  to  30,000,0001.  Had  the  war 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  money,  the  whole 
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of  it  must,  even  according  to  this  computation,  have 
been  sent  oat  and  returned  again,  at  least  twice,  in  a 
period  of  between  six  and  seven  years.  Shook!  this 
be  supposed,  it  would  afford  the  most  decisive  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  how  unnecessary  it  is  far  govern- 
ment to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  money,  since, 
upon  this  supposition,  the  whole  money  of  the  coun- 
try must  have  gone  from  it,  and  returned  to  it  again, 
two  different  times  in  so  short  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  die  matter.  The  chan- 
nel of  circulation,  however,  never  apeared  more 
empty  than  usual,  during  any  part  of  this  period* 
Few  people  wanted  money  who  had  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  it  The  profits  of  foreign  trade,  indeed,  were 
greater  than  usual  during  the  whole  war,  but  especially 
towards  the  end  of  it.  This  occasioned,  what  k 
always  occasions,  a  general  over-trading  in  all  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  again  occasioned  the 
usual  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  which  al- 
ways follows  over-trading-  Many  people  wanted  it, 
who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to 
borrow  it ;  and  because  the  debtors  found  it  difficult 
to  borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  pay* 
ment.  Gold  and  silver,  however,  were  generally  to 
be  had  for  their  value,  by  those  who  had  that  value 
to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  therefore, 
must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  but  by  that  of  British  commo- 
dities of  some  kind  or  other.  When  the  govern- 
ment, or  those  who  acted  under  them,  contracted 
with  a  merchant  for  a  remittance  to  some  foreign 
country,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his 
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foreign  correspondent,  upon  whom  he  granted  a  bill, 
by  sending  abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and 
silver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not 
in  demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
send  them  to  some  other  country,  in  which  he  could 
purchase  a  bill  upon  that  country.  The  transportation 
of  commodities,  when  properly  suited  to  the  market, 
is  always  attended  with  a  considerable  profit;  whereas 
that  of  gold  and  silver  is  scarce  ever  attended  with 
any.  When  those  metals  are  sent  abroad,  in  order  to 
purchase  foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  profit 
arises,  not  from  the  purchase,  but  from  the  sale  of 
the  returns.  But  when  they  are  sent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  consequently 
no  profit.  He  naturally,  therefore,  exerts  his  inven- 
tion to  find  out  a  way  of  paying  his  foreign  debts, 
rather  by  the  exportation  of  commodities,  than  by  that 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  great  quantity  of  British  goods, 
exported  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  without 
bringing  back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked 
by  the  author  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial  countries 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported  and 
exported,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade.  This  bul- 
lion, as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial  coun- 
tries, in  the  same  manner  as  the  national  coin  circu- 
lates in  every  particular  cpuntry,  may  be  considered 
as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  The 
national  coin  receives  its  movement  and  direction 
from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precincts 
of  each  particular  country:  the  money  of  the  mer- 
cantile republic,  from  those  circulated  between  dif- 
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ferent  countries.  Both  are  employed  in  facilitating 
exchanges,  the  one  between  different  individuals  of 
the  same,  the  other  between  those  of  different  nations. 
Part  of  this  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic 

v  xhay  have  been,  and  probably  was,  employed  in  car* 
rying  on  the  late  war,  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  movement  and  direction 
should  4>e  impressed  upon  it,  different  from  what  it 
usually  follows  in  profound  peace;  that  it  should 
circulate  more  about  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  be  more 
employed  in  purchasing  there,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  different 
armies.  But  whatever  part  of  this  money  of  the  mer- 
cantile republic  Great  Britain  may  have  annually 
employed  in  this  manner,  it  must  have  been  annually 
purchased,  either  with  British  commodities,  or  with 
something  else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them ; 
winch  still  bring  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
as  the  ultimate  resources  which  enabled  us  to  carry 
on  the  war,    It  is  natural  indeed  to  suppose,  that  so 

,  great  an  annual  expence  must  have  been  defrayed 
from  a  great  annual  produce*  The  expence  of  1761, 
lor  example,  amounted  to  more  than  19,000,0001* 
No  accumulation  could  hqve  supported  so  great  an 
annual  profusion.  There  is  no  annual  produce,  even 
of  gold  and  silver  which  could  have  supported  it. 
The  whole  gold  and  silver  annually  imported  into  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
does  not  commonly  much  exceed  6,000,0001  sterling, 
which,  in  some  years,  would  scarce  have  paid  four 
months  expence  of  the  late  war. 
The  commodities  most  proper  for  being  transported 
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to    distant  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there* 
either  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  or  some 
part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic  to  be 
employed  in  purchasing  them,  seem  to  be  the  finer 
and  more  improved  manufactures ;  such  as  contain  a 
great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be' 
exported  to  a  "great  distance  at  little  expence.     A 
country  whose  industry  produces  a  great  annual  sur- 
plus of  such  manufactures,  which  are  usually  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a 
very  expensive  foreign  war,  without  either  exporting 
any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  or  even 
having  any  such  quantity  to  export.     A  considerable 
part  of  the  annual  surplus  of  its  manufactures  must, 
indeed,  in  this  case,  be  exported,  without   bringing 
back  any  returns  to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the 
merchant;  the  government  purchasing  of  the  mer- 
chant his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase there  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army.    Some 
part  of  this  surplus,  however,  may  still  continue  to 
bring  back  a  return.    The  manufacturers,  during  the 
war,  will  have  a  double  demand  upon  them,  and  be 
called  upon,  first,  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent  abroad, 
for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for 
the  pay  and  provisions  of.  the  army;  and,  secondly, 
to  work  up  such  as  are  necessary  for  purchasing  the 
common  returns  that  had  usually  been  consumed  in 
the  country.     In  the  midst  of  the  most  destructive 
foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manufac- 
tures may  frequently  flourish  greatly;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  decline  on  the  return  of  the  peace. 
They  may  flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity. 
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The  different  state  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
British  manufactures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  peace,  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  what  has  been  just  now  said. 

No  foreign  war,  of  great  expence,  or  duration,  could 
conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  soil.  The  expence  of  sending 
such  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  country,  as  might 
purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  would  be 
too  great.  Few  countries,'  too,  produce  much  more 
rude  produce  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  own  inhabitants.  To  send  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  send  abroad  a 
part  of  the  necessary  subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  exportation  of  manufactures.  The 
maintenance  of  the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at 
home,  and  only  the  surplus  part  of  their  work  is 
exported.  Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the 
inability  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on, 
without  interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration. 
The  English,  in  those  days,  had  nothing  wherewithal 
to  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  their  armies  in 
foreign  countries,  but  either  the  rude  produce  of  the 
soil,  of  which  no  considerable  part  could  be  spared 
from  the  home  consumption,  or  a  few  manufactures  of 
the  coarsest  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude 
produce,  the  transportation  was  too  expensive.  This 
inability  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  money,  but  of 
the  finer  and  more  improved  manufactures.  Buying 
and  selling  was  transacted  by  means  of  money  in 
England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The  quantity  of  cir- 
plating  money  must  have  borne  the  same  proportion 
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to  the  number  and  value  of  purchases  and  sales  usu- 
ally transacted  at  that  time,  which  it  does  to  those 
transacted  at.present;  or  rather,  it  must  have  borne  a 
greater  proportion,  because  there  was  then  no  paper, 
which  now;  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment 
of  gold  and^silver.    Among  nations  to  whom  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  little  known,' the  sove- 
reign, upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can  seldom  draw 
any  considerable  aid  from  his  subjects,  for  reasons 
^hich  shall  be  explained  hereafter.     It  is  in  such 
countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endeavours  to 
accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the  only  resource  against 
such  emergencies.     Independent  of  this  necessity,  he 
is,  in  such  a  situation,  naturally  disposed  to  the  parsi- 
mony requisite  for  accumulation.  In  that  simple  state,, 
the  expence  even  of  a  sovereign  is  not  directed  by  the. 
vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court, 
but  is  employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospi- 
tality to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hospitality  very 
seldom  lead  to  extravagance;  though  vanity  almost 
always  does.     Every  Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a 
treasure.    The  treasures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Cos* 
sacks  in  the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  XII., 
are  said  to  have  been  very  great.     The  French  kings 
of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  treasures.     When 
they  divided .  their  kingdom  among  their  different 
children,  they  divided  their  treasure  too*    The  Saxon 
princes,  and  the  first  kings  after  the  conquest,  seem 
likewise  to  have  accumulated   treasures.     The  first 
exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  commonly  to  seize  thef 
treasure  of  the  preceding  king,  as  the  most  essential 
measure  for  securing  the  succession.     The  sovereigns 
of  improved  and  commercial  countries  are  not  under 
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the  same  necessity  of  accumulating  treasures,  because 
they  can  generally  draw  from  their  subjects  extraor- 
dinary aids  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  They  art 
likewise  less  disposed  to  do  so.  They  naturally,  per- 
haps necessarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the  times,  and 
their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  extra- 
vagant vanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the  other  great 
proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The  insignificant  page- 
antry of  their  court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant, 
ahd  th6  expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  destined  for 
more  necessary  expences.  What  DercylKdas  said  of  the 
court  of  Persia,  may  be  applied  to  that  of  several  Euro- 
pean princes,  that  he  saw  there  much  splendour,  but 
little  strength,  and  many  servants,  but  few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal, much  less  the  sole,  benefit  which  a  nation  de- 
rives from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever  places 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of  them  derive  two 
distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out  that  surplus 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in 
return  for  it  something  else  for  which  there  is  a 
demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their  superfluities,  by 
exchanging  them  for  something  else,  which  may  satisfy 
a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increase  their  enjoyments. 
By  means  of  it,  the  narrowness  of  the  home  market, 
does  not  hinder  the  division  of  labour  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from  being  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection;  By  opening  a  more  exten- 
sive market  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  may  exceed  the  home  consumption,  it  encou- 
rages them  to  improve  its  productive' powers,  and  to 
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augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby 
to  increase  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  so- 
ciety* These  great  and  important  .services  foreign 
trade  is  continually  occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the 
different  countries  between  which  it  is  carried  on* 
They  all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  though  that  in 
which  the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the  great- 
est, as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  supplying  the 
wants,  and  carrying  out  the  superfluities,  of  his  own, 
than  of -any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  silver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the  coun- 
tries which  have  no*  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  die 
business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  o* 
foreign  trade  merely  upon  this  account*  could  scarce 
have  occasion  to  freight  a  ship,  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  that 
the  discovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By 
the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,  those  metal* 
have  become  cheaper.  A  service  of  plate  can  now  be 
purchased  for  about  a  third  part  of  the  con**  or  * 
third  part  of  the  labour  which  it  would  hate  cost  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  same  annual  expence 
of  labour  and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually  pur* 
chase  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which  it 
could  have  purchased  at  that  time.  But  when  a  com- 
modity oomes  to  be  sold  for  a  third  part  of  what  had 
been  its  usual  price,  not  only  those  who  purchased  it 
before  can  purchase  three  times  their  former  quantity, 
but  it  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchasers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten,  per- 
haps no  more  than  twenty,  times  the  former  number. 
So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  present,  not  only 
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more  than  three  times,  but  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  the  quantity  of  plate  which  would  have  been  in 
it,  even  in  its  present  state  of  improvement,  had  the 
discovery  of  the  American  mines  never  Jbeen  made. 
So  far  Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  conve- 
niency,  though  surely  a  very  trifling  one.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gold  and  silver  renders  those  metals  rather  less 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  money  than  they  were  before. 
In  order  to  make  the  same  purchases,  we  must  load 
ourselves  with  a  greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry 
about  a  shilling  in  our  pocket,  where  a  groat  would 
have  done  before,  k  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
trifling,  this  inconveniency,  or  the  opposite  conve- 
niency.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have 
made  any  very  essential  change  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  of  America,  however,  certainly  made 
a  most  essential  one.  By  opening  a  new  and  inex- 
haustible market  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe,  it 
gave  occasion  to  flew  divisions  of  labour  and  improve- 
ments of  art,  which,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  an- 
cient commerce,  could  never  have  taken  place,  for 
want  of  a  market  to  take  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
produce.  The  productive  powers  of  labour  were  im- 
proved, and  its  produce  increased  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  and  together  with  it,  the  real  re- 
venue and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commodi- 
ties of  Europe  were  almost  all  new  to  America,  and 
many  of  those  of  America  were  new  to  Europe.  A 
new  set  of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place, 
which  had  newer  been  thought  of  before,  and  which 
should  naturally  have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the 
new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The 
savage  injustice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
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which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  several  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  .Good    Hope,  which  happened    much 
about  the  same  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
extensive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even  that 
of  America,    notwithstanding  the  greater  distance. 
There  were  but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  re- 
spect superior  to  the  savages,  and  these  were  destroy- 
ed almost  as  soon  as  discovered.     The  rest  were  mere 
savages.     But  the  empires  of  China,  Indostan,  Japan, 
as  well  as  several  others  in  the  East  Indies,  without 
having  richer  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  were,  in  every 
other  respect,  much  richer,  better  cultivated,  and  more 
advanced  in  all  arts  and    manufactures  than  either 
-Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  should  credit,  what 
plainly  deserves  no  credit,  the  exaggerated   accounts 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  concerning  the  ancient  stats 
of  those  empires.     But  rich  and  civilized  nations  can 
always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value  with  one 
another,  than  with  savages  and  barbarians.     Europe, 
however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage 
from  its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  than  from 
that  with  America.     The   Portuguese  monopolize 
the  East  India  trade  to  themselves  for  about  a  centu- 
ry %  and  it  was  only  indirectly,  and  through  them,  Aat 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  send  out  or 
receive  any  goods  from    that  country.     When  jhe 
Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  begaij 
to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vested  their  whole  East 
India  commerce  in  an  exclusive  company.    The  Eng- 
lish, French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed 
tb&X  example;  so  that  no  great  nation  in  Europe  h?$ 
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ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to  the 
East  Indies.  No  other  reason  need  be  assigned  why 
it  has  never  been  so  advantageous  as  die  trade  to 
America,  which,  between  almost  every  nation  of 
Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is  free  to  all  its  subjects. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  those  East  India  compa- 
nies, their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  protec- 
tion which  these  have  procured  them  from  their 
respective governments,haveexcited  much  envy  against 
them.  This  envy  has  frequently  represented  their 
trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantifies  of  silver^  which  it  every  year  exports  from 
the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  cm.  The  par- 
ties concerned  hare  replied,  that  their  trade,  by  this 
continual  exportation  of  silver,  might,  indeed,  tend  to 
impoverish  Europe  in  general,  but  not  the  particular 
country  from  which  it  was  carried  on ;  because,  by 
the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  earned  out. 
Both  the  objection  and  the  reply  are  founded  in  the 
popular  notion  which  I  have  been  just  now  examin- 
ing* It  is,  therefore,  unecessary  to  say  any  thing 
further  ahout  either.  By  the  annual  exportation  of 
silver  to  the  East  Indies,  plate  is  probably  somewhat 
dearer  in  Europe  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been  ; 
$pd  coined  silver  probably  purchases  a  larger  quantity 
both  of  labour  and  commodities-  The  former  of  these 
two  effects  is  a  very  small  loss,  the  latter  a  very  smalt 
advantage ;  both  too  insignificant  to  deserve  any  part 
of  the  public  attention.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  opening  a  market  to  the  commodities  of  Europe, 
or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold 
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and  sHvw  which  is  putchaeed  v^  those  commodities, 
muse  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  European  commodities,  and  consequently  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  has 
hitherto  increased  them  so  little,. is  probably  owing 
to  the  restraints  which  it  everywhere  labours  under. 

I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this  popular 
notion,  that  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  and 
stiver.  Money,  in  common  language,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  frequently  signifies  wealth;  and  this 
ambiguity  of  expression  has  rendered  this  popular 
notion  so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they,  who  are  con- 
vinced  of  its  absurdity,  are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own 
principles,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  reasonings,  to 
take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable  truth. 
Some  of  the  best  English  writers  upon  commerce  set 
out  with  observing,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  con- 
sists, not  in  its  gold  said  silver  only,  but  in  its  lands, 
houses,  and  consumable  goods,  of  all  different  kinds. 
Jn  the  ctfurse  of  their  reasonings,  however,  the  lands,* 
houses,  and  consumable  goods,  seem  to  slip  out  of 
their  memory  ;  and  the  strain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently supposes  that  all  wealth  consists  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  to  multiply  those  metals  is  the  great 
object  of  national  industry  and  commerce. 

^Fhe.two  principles  being  established,  however, 
that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  those 
metals  could  be  brought  into  a  country  which  had 
no  mmes,  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by  export- 
ing to  a  greater  vahie  than  it  imported;  it  necessarily 
became  the  great  object  of  political  economy  to  ditaii- 
Irish  as  much  as  possible  the  importation  of  foreign 
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goods  for  home ;  consumption,  and  to  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
domestic  industry.  Its  two  great  engines  for  enrich- 
ing the  country,  therefore,  were  restraints  upon 
importation,  and  encouragements  to  exportation. 

The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 

First,  restraints  upon  the  importation^  such  foreign 
goods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be  produced  at 
home,  from  whatever  country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
of  almost  ail  kinds,  from  those  particular  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  supposed  to  be 
disadvantageous. 

Those  different  restraints  consisted  sometimes  in 
high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  draw- 
backs, sometimes  by  boupties,  sometimes  by  advan- 
tageous treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  states,  and 
sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant: 
countries.* 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occa- 
sions. When  the  home  manufactures  were  subject 
.  to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it 
was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation ; 
and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  imported, 
in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given  back  upon  such 
exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either 
.  of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  of  such  sorts  of 
industry  of  other  kinds  as  were  supposed  to  deserve 
particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular 
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privileges  were  procured  in  some  foreign  state  for  the 
goods  and  merchants  of  the  couiitry,  beyond  what 
were  granted  to  those  of  other  countries. 

By.  the  establishmeut  of  colonies  in  distant  coun- 
tries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a  monopoly, 
was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  and  merchants 
of  the  country  which  established  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importation  above 
mentioned,  together  with  these  four  encouragements 
to  exportation,  constitute  the  six  principal  means  by 
which  the  commercial  system  proposes  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  country,  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall  consider 
each  of  them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and,'  without 
taking  much  further  notice  of  their  supposed  tendency 
to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  shall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each  of  them 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  industry.  According 
as  they  tend  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value 
of  this  annual  produce,  they  must  evidently  tend 
either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Restraints  upon  the  Iptportationfrom  Foreign  Countries 
of  such  Goods  as  can  be  produced  at  home. 

T>  y  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  absolute 
prohibitions,  the  importation  of  such  goods  from 
foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  more  or  less  secured 
to  the  domestic  industry  employed  in  producing  them. 
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Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
salt  provisions  from  foreign  countries,  secures  to  the 
graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  for  butchers'  meat.  The  high  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  corn,  which,  in  times  of  mode- 
rate plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  advan- 
tage  to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The  pro- 
hibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  woollen  manufactures.  The 
silk  manufacture,  though  altogether  employed  upon 
foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  same  advan- 
tage. The  linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  strides  towards  it,  Many  other 
sorts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  same  manner, 
obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very 
nearly,  a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen.  The 
variety  of  goods,  of  which  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  is  prohibited,  either  absolutely,  or  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  greatly  exceeds  what  can  easily  be 
suspected  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
die  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequently 
gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  species 
of  industry  which  enjoys  H9  and  frequently  turns 
towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of  both  the 
labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it 
tends  either  to  increase  the  general  industry  of  the 
society*  or  to  give  it  the  most  advantageous  direction* 
is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  As 
tfre  number  of  workmen  that  pan  be  kept  in  employ  7 
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ment  by  any  particular  person,  must  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  his  capital ;  so  the  number  of  those  thai 
canbecontinually  employed  by  ail  the  membersof  a  great 
society,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole 
capital  of  that  society,  and  never  caiv  exceed  that  pro- 
portion. No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increase 
the  quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  beyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain*  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of 
it  into  a  direction  into  which  it  might  not  otherwise 
have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
artificial  direction  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  society,  than  that  into  which  it  would  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to 
find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  what* 
ever  capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage, 
indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in 
view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employ- 
ment which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

First,every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his  capi- 
tal as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as  much 
as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry;  provided 
always  that  he  can  thereby  ootain  the  ordinary,  or  not 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every* 
wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home  trade 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign' 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In  the 
home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight 
as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 
He  can  know  better  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
persons  whom  he  trusts  j  and  if  he  should  happen  to 
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be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  he  must  seek  redress.  In  the  carrying 
trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
between  two  foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever 
necessarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  command.  The  capital  which  an 
Amsterdam  merchant  employs  in  carrying  corn  from 
Koningsberg  to  Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lis- 
bon to  Koningsberg,  must  generally  be  the  one  half 
of  it  at  Koningsberg  and  the  other  half  at  Lisbon.  No 
part  of  it  need  ever  come  to  Amsterdam.  The  natural 
residence  of  such  a  merchant  should  either  be  at  Ko- 
ningsberg or  Lisbon,  and  it  can  only  be  some  very 
particular  circumstances  which  can  make  him  prefer 
the  residence  of  Amsterdam.  The  uneasiness,  how- 
ever, which  he  feels  at  being  separated  so  far  from 
his  capital,  generally  determines  him  to  bring  part, 
both  of  the  Koningsberg  goods  which  he  destines  for 
the  market  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  Lisbon  goods  which 
he  destines  for  that  of  Koningsberg,  to  Amsterdam : 
and  though  this  necessarily  subjects  him  to  a  double 
charge  of  loading  and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  some  duties  and  customs,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
having  some  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own 
view  and  command,  he  willingly  submits  to  this  extra- 
ordinary charge  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every 
country  which  has  any  considerable  share  of  the  car- 
rying trade,  becomes  always  the  emporium,  or  ge- 
neral market,  for  the  goods  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries whose  trade  it  carries  on.  The  merchant,  in  or- 
der to  save  a  second  loading  and  unloading,  endea- 
vours always  to  sell  in  the  home  market,  as  much  of 
the  goods  of  all  those  different  countries  as  he  can  j 
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differs  «|  <&«  two  folkwiag  r^peiet§  from  that  ;gf  »$tp>; 
tiQufcqr  commodity,  of  which  the  pri<#  was  ejihawed 
by  ^particular  tux  immediately  imposed  upQn  it^ 

Yitet*  U  might  always  be  fegtpwn  with  gre#  $?gicf  r 
neas*  how  fer  the  pries  of  such  a  commodity  coutd: 
he  enhanced  by  such  a  tas :  but  how  far  the  general 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might  affect  that 
of  every  different  commodity  about  which  labour 
was  employed,  could  never  be  knowu  with  any  to- 
lerable exactness.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore, 
to  proportion,  with  any  tolerable  exactness,  the  taic 
upon  erery  foreign,  to  this  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  every  home,  commodity.  l 

Secondly,  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provisions 
are  thereby  rendered  dearer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expence  to 
raise  them,  As  in  the  natural  scarcity  arising  from 
soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  direct  the 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise  in  the  artificial 
scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes.  To  be  left  tq  ac- 
commodate, as  well  as  they  could,  their  industry  to 
their  situation,  and  to  find  out  those  employments, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  their  unfavourable  circum- 
stances^ they  might  h$ve  some  advantage  either  in  the 
home  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is  what,  in  both  cases, 
would  evidently  be  most  for  that  advantage.  To  lay 
anew  tax  upon  them,  because  they  are  already  ever- 
burdened  wkh  taxes,  and,  because  they  already  pay  too 
dear  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewise 
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piy>  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  cbfi&i&odities* 
is  certainly  a  most  absutd  way  of  making  arafefids. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  tip  €6  a  <*ef* 
tain  height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness'  of 
the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the*  heavens  ;~  and' yet 
it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  industrious  countries 
that  they  have  been  mosr  generally  imposed.  No 
other  countries  co&ld  support  so  great  a  disorder* 
As  the  strongest  bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy 
health,  under  an  unwholesome  regimen  ;  §o  the  na- 
tions only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  have  the 
greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  subsist 
and  prosper  under  such  taxes.  Holland  is  the  coun- 
try in  Europe  in  which  they  abound  most,  and  whieh, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  continues  to  prosper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  most  absurdly 
supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases,  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advatageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign, 
for  th§  encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  so 
there  are  two<  others,  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation,  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods ;  and  in  the  other,  how  far,  or.  in  what 
manner,  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free  import- 
ation, after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the 
free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is,  when 
some  foreign  nation  restiams,  by  high  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions, the  importation  of  some  of  pur  manufac- 
tures into  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case  natu- 
rally dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should  impose 
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the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  importation 
<of  some  oral!  of  their  manufactures  into  ours.  Nations, 
accordingly,  seldom  fall  to  retaliate  in  this  manner. 
The  French  have  been  particularly  forward  to  favour 
their  own  manufactures^  by  restraining  the  importa- 
tion of  sudh  foreign  goods:  as  could  come  into  com- 
petition with  thenfc.  Ifil  tbid  ^tqidsted  a  gttearpart  of  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Colbert  whdi  notwil^tsndinghis  great 
abilities,  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  sophistry  of  merchants  arid  manufactarers^  who 
are  always  demanding  3  monopoly  against  their  c<Jurc- 
trymen.  It  is  at  present  the  opinion  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  in  France,  that  his  opei&rions  of  this  kind 
have  not  been  beneficial  to  hisicou^try.  *  That  minis- 
ter, by  the  farif  of  1667,  Hhposed  very  high  duties 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreigfi  manufactures.  Upon 
his  refesing  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
they,  in  1671,  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  winel, 
brandies,  and  manufactures  of  France.     The  war  of 
1672  seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  this 
commercial  dispute.    The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an 
end  to  it,  in  1678,  by  moderating  sbme  of  those  duties 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conseqtiencp,  took 
off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  that 
the  French  and  English  began  mutually  to  oppress 
each  other's  industry,  by  the  like  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, of  which  the  French,  however,  seem  to  have 
set  the  first  example.     The  spirit  of  hostility,  which 
has  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  ever  since,  has 
hithertohindered  them  from  being  moderatedon  either 
side.     In  1697,  the  English  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  boneJace,  the  manufacture  of  Flanders.    The 
government  of  that  country,  at  that  time  under  the 
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dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in  return  the  importa- 
tion of  English  woollens*  In  1700,  the  prohibition  of 
importing  bone-lace  into  England  was  taken  off,  upon 
condition  that  the  importation  of  English  woollens  into 
Flanders  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this 
kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  thajihey  will  pro- 
cure the  repeal  *f  die  high  dudes  or  prohibitions 
complained  of.     The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
rcwfcet  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
transitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a 
short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.    To  judge  whe- 
ther such  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce  such  an 
effect.,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much  to  the  sci- 
ence of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations  ought  to  be 
governed  by  general  principles*  which  are  always  the 
same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidious  and  crafty  ani- 
ihal,  vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician,  whose 
councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations 
of  affairs.     When  there  is  no  probability  that  any 
such  appeal  can  be  procured,  it  seems  a  bad  method 
of  compensating  the  injury  done  to  certain  classes  of 
our  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourselves,  not  only 
to  those  classes,  but  to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of 
them.     When  our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manu- 
facture of  ours,  we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the 
same,  for  that  alone  would  seldom  affect  them  consi- 
derably, but  some  other  manufacture  of  theirs.  Tins 
may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  some  particular 
class  of  workmen  among  ourselves,  and,  by  exclud- 
ing some  of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  to  raise 
their  price  in  the  home  market.    Those  workmen* 
however,  who  suffered  by  our  neighbours'  prohibi- 
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tion,  will  not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary, 
they,  and  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  our  citizens, 
will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before  for 
certain  goods.  Every  such  law,  therefore,  imposes  a 
real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour  of  that 
particular  class  of  workmen  who  were  injured  by.  our 
neighbours'  prohibitions,  but  of  some  other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  proper 
to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  after 
it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted,  is,  when  parti- 
cular manufactures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions upon  all  foreign  goods,  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as 
to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity  may, 
in  this  case,  require  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should 
be  restored  only  by  slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper 
foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so 
fast  into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive,  all  at  once, 
many  thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  subsistence.   The  disorder 
which  tiiis  would  occasion  might,  no  doubt,  be  very 
considerable.     It  would  in  all  probability,  however, 
be  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined,  for  the  two 
following  reasons. — 

First,  Ail  those  manufactures,  of  which  any  part  is 
commonly  exported  to  other  European  countries 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  affected  by 
the  freest  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such  manu- 
factures must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  ' 
foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  kind,  and 
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consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at  home.  They 
would  still,-  therefore,  keep  possession  of  the  home 
market;  and  though  a  capricious  mail  of  fashioa 
might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  because 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at  home*  this  folly 
could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend  to  so  few, 
that  it  could  make  no  sensible  impression  upon  the 
general  employment  of  the  people.  But  a  great  part 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  our  woollen  mamu 
facture,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hard- ware, 
are  annually  exported  to  pther  European  countries, 
without  any  bounty,  and  these  are  the  manufactures 
which  employ  the  greatest  number  of  hands.  The 
silk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufacture  which  would  suffer 
the  most  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the 
linen,  though  the  latter  much  less  than  the  former. 

Secondly,  Though  a  great  number  of  people  should, 
by  thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all 
at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employment  and  com* 
mon  method  of  subsistence,  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of 
employment  or  subsistence.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than 
100,000  soldiers  and  seamen,  a  number  equal  to  what 
is  employed  in  the  greatest  manufactures,  were  all  at 
once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employment ;  but 
though  they  no  doubt  suffered  some  inconveniency, 
they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment 
and  subsistence.  The  greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it 
is  probable,  gradually  betook  themselves  to  the  mer- 
chant-service as  they  could  find  occasion,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  both  they  and  the  soldiers  were**  abgojrfee 
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in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  occupations.     Not  only  no  great  con- 
vulsion* but  no  sensible  disorder,  arose  from  so  gr&at 
a  change  in  the  situation  of  more  than  100,000  men, 
all  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  and  plunder.    The  number  of  vagrants  was 
scarce  anywhere  sensibly  increased  by  k ;  even  the 
wages  of  labour   were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any 
occupation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  except 
in  that  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service.     But  if 
we  compare  together  the  habits  of  a  soldier  and  of 
any  sort  of  manufacturer,  we  shall  find  that  those  of 
the  latter  do  not  tend  so  much  to  disqualify  him 
from  being  employed  in  a  new  trade,  as  those  of 
the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.   The  manu- 
facturer has  always   been   accustomed  to  look  for 
his  subsistence  from  his  labour  only :  the  soldier  to 
expect  it  from  his  pay.     Application  arid  industry 
have  been  familiar  to  the  one ;  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion to  the  other.     But  it  is  surely  much  easier  to 
change  the  direction  of  industry  from  one  sort  of 
labour  to  another,  than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion to  any.     To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures, 
besides,  it  has  already  been  observed,  there  are  other 
collateral  manufactures  of  so  similar  a  nature,  thdt  a 
workman  can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  one 
of  them  to  another.   The  greater  part  of  such  work- 
men, too,    are  occasionally  employed  in  country 
labour*     The  sfedek  which  employed  them  in  a  parti- 
ciMr  ttfchufacture  before,  will  still  remain  in  the 
cd'tmtry,  to  eafcplby  an  equal  number  of  people  in 
some  Gthetf  vfay. ;  The  capital  of  the  country  remain- 
ing the  saitte,  the  demand  fot  labour  will  likewise  be 
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the  same,  car  vtry  nearly  the  same,  though  it  may  be 
exerted  in  different  plates,  and  for  different  occupa- 
tions, Soldiers  and  seataien,  indeed,  when  discharged 
from  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to  exertise 
any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  Let  the  same  natural  liberty  of  exercise 
ing  what  species  of  industry  they  please,  be  restored 
to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  same  rhanner  as  to 
soldiers  and  seaman  ;  that  is,  break  down  the  exchi* 
$ive  privileges  of  corpfarations,  and  repeal  die  statute  of 
apprenticeship,  both  which  afe  really  encroachments 
upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  those  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  settlements,  so  that  a  poor  workman,  wheft 
thrown  out  of  employment,  either  in  one  trade  or  in 
one  place,  may  seek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in 
another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a  prosecution 
or  of  a  removal ;  and  neither  the  public  nor  the  indi- 
viduals will  suffer  much  more  from  the  occasional  dis* 
banding  some  particular  classes  of  manufacturers,  than 
from  that  of  the  soldiers.  Our  manufacturers  have  no 
doubt  ^reat  merit  with  their  countryf  but  they  can- 
not have  more  than  those  who  defend  it  with  their 
blood,  nor  deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  ever  be  entirely  restored  ip  preat  £ritain,  i& 
as  absurd  as  to  except  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia, 
should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not  only  the  pre-; 
judiees  of  the  public,  but  what  is  piuch  more  uncon- 
querable, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals,, 
irresistibly  oppose  iu  Were  the  officers  of  the  afjny4 
to  oppose,  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity,  .any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,,  with  whi,ch  master 
manufacturers  set  theilisjelye£(  against  every  law  f  hat 
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Is  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  their  rivals  ih  thfe 
hoihe  market ;  were  the  former  to  animate  their  Sol- 
diers* in  the  same  banner  as  the  latter  inflame  their 
workmen,  to  attack  with  violent*  ted  outrage  the 
proposers  of  any  such  regulation ;  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  army  would  be  as  dangerous  as  it  ha*  now  become 
to  attempt  to  diminish,  in  any  respect,  the  monopoly 
which  our  manufacturers  hare  obtained  against  tas# 
This  monopoly  has  so  much  increased  the  number  of 
sbifte  particular  tribes  of  diem,  that,  lite  an  overgf owti 
standing  army,  they  have  become  formidable  to  the 
government,  and,  upon  many  occasions,  intimidate  the 
legislature.  The  member  of  parliament  who  supports 
every  proposal  for  strengthening  this  monopoly,  is  suite 
to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understanding 
trade,  but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  ah  orde* 
of  men  whose  numbers  and  Wealth  fender  them 
of  great  importance.  If  he  opposes  them*  Oh  the 
contrary,  and  still  more,  if  he  has  authority  (enough  to 
be  able  to  thwart  them*  neither  the  mett  acknow- 
ledged probity,,  nor  the  highest  rsfik>  nor  the  g*eite§t 
public*  service^  can  protect  him  frdm  the  rtiost  infill 
mous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  personal  insults,  nor 
sometimes  from  real  danger,  arising  front  the  IhsO- 
lent  outrage  of  furious  and  disappointed  monopolists. 
The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture,  who,  by  the 
home  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  compe- 
tition of  foreigners,  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  his 
trade,  would  no  doubt  suffer  very  considerably.  That 
part  of  his  capital  which  had  usually  been  employed 
in  purchasing  materials,  and  in  paying  his  workmen, 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
(wnployment.     But  that  part  of  it  which  was  fixed 
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cular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In  1 696,  a  second  duty 
of  twenty-five  p€r  cent,  the  first  not  having  been 
thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  was  imposed  up. 
on  all  FVench  goods,  except  brandy ;  together  with 
a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  upon  the  ton 
of  French  wifte,  and  another  of  fifteen  pounds  upon 
the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French  goods  have  ne- 
ver been  omitted  in  any  of  those  general  subsidies,  or 
duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have  been  imposed  "up- 
on all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  goods  enumerated 
in  the  book  of  rates.  If  we  count  the  one-third 
and  two-third  subsidies  as  making  a  complete  subsidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  these  general 
subsidies ;  so  that,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  seventy-five  per  cent,  may  be  considered 
as  the  lowest  duty,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
France,  were  liable.  But  upon  the  greater  part  of 
goods,  those  duties  are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 
The  French,  in  their  turn,  have,  I  believe,  treated  our 
goods  and  manufactures  just  as  hardly;  though  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hardships 
which  they  have  imposed  upon  them.  Those  mutual 
restraints  have  put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair  com- 
merce between  the  two  nations ;  and  smugglers  are 
now  the  principal  importers,  either  of  British  goods 
jnto  France,  or  of  French  goods  into  6i;eat  Britain. 
TJiepriqciples  which,  I  have  been  examining,  in  the 
fpregpijfg;  chapter,  took  their  origin  fropi  private  in- 
terest anxUbe  spirit  ^f  monopoly  ;  those  wb&ch  I  an* 
goiqg  to  examine  }in  thisx  jfrpm  national  prejudice 
3P«J,  .animosity.  .They  are,  accordingly,  as  might 
^ell  f  l^j  ^expecte^  still  more  unreasonable.     They 
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ace  so,  even  upon  the  principle  of  the  commercial 
system*  •  ■   :    .    , 

First,  though  ,it  were  certain,  that  i»  th#  case  -of  a 
free  .trade  between  France  and  England^&ir  example, 
the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  FrasK#,'it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  such  a  trade  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance  of  its 
whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned  more  against  it. 
If  the  wines  of  France,  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
those  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens  than  those  of  Germany, 
ijt  would  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain  to 
purchase  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen  which  it 
had  occasion  for  of  France,  than  of  Fortwgal  and  Ger- 
many. Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations 
from  France  would  thereby  he  greatly  augmented*  the 
value  of  the  whole  annual  importations  would  be 
diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the 
same  quality  were  cheaper  than  those  of  die  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  case,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  French  goods  imported 
were  to  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain* 

But,  secondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  sold  with 
profit,  they  might  bring  bade  a  return,  equal  m 
value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  wherte  French 
goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  said  of 
the  East-India  trade,  might  possibly  be  true  of  the 
French ;  that  though  the  greater  part  of  East  India 
gopds  were  bought  with  gold  and  silver,  the  re^exi 
pPKtatioa  of  a  part  of  them  to  other  countries,  brought 
back  more  gold  and  silver  to  that  which  carried  on 
the  trade,  than  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole. anaouated 
to.  0»e  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Dutch 
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trade,  at  present,  tonsils  in  the  carriage  of  French 
goods  to  other  European  countries.  Some  part  even 
of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain,  is  clan- 
destinely imported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  IF 
there  was  either  a  free  trade  between  France  andEng* 
land*  or  if  French  goods  could  be  imported  upon  pay* 
ing  only  the'same  duties  as  those  of  other  European 
nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England 
might  have  some  share  of  a  trade  which  is  found  s6 
advantageous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by 
which  we  can  determine  on  which  side  what  is  called 
the  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies,  or  which 
of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  value.  National  pre- 
judice and  animosity T  prompted  always  by  the  private 
interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the  principles  which 
generally  direct  our  judgment  upon  all  questions  con- 
cerning it.  There  are  two  criterions,  however,  which 
have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon  such  occasions, 
the  custom-house  books  and  the  course  of  exchange. 
The  custom-house  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged,  are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.  The  course 
of  exchange  is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  such  as 
London  and  Paris,  is  jit  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that 
the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  compensated 
by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London.  On  the  contrary, 
when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon 
Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts  due  from 
London  to  Paris  are  not  compensated-  by  those  due 
from  Paris  to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money 
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must  be  sent  out  from  the  latter  place ;  for  the  risk, 
trouble,  and  expence,  of  exporting  which,  the  pre- 
mium is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  (he  ordinary 
state  of  debt  and  credit  between  those  two  cities  must 
necessarily*  be  regulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  dealings  with  one  another.  When 
neither  of  them  imports  .from  the  other  to  a  greater 
amount  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  cre- 
dits of  each  may  compensate  one  another.  But  when 
one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former  necessarily  be- 
comes indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  sum  than  the 
latter  becomes  indebted  to  it :  the  debts  and  credits  of 
each  do  not  compensate  one  another,  and  money  must* 
be  sent  out  from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over- 
balance the  credits.  The  ordinary  courseof  exchange, 
therefore,  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary- state  of 
debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  must  likewise  be 
an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their  exports 
and  imports,  as  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state. 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  ordinary  state 
of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two  places,  it  would  not 
from  thence  follow,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  fa- 
vour of  that  place  which  had  the  ordinary  state  of  debt 
and  credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and 
credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  re- 
gulated by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings  with 
one  another,  but  is  often  influenced  by  that  of  the 
dealings  of  either  with  many  other  places.  If  it  is 
usual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of  England  to 
pay  for  the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh, 
Danfcric,  Riga,  &c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordi. 


n*ry  sttte  of  debt  and  credit  beftrem  England  and 
H^land  vill  not  be  regtdated  entirely  by  the  ordinary 
WWB?--pf  the  dealings  of  those  two  countries  with 
on#  ^neth^r,  but  wH  t>a- influenced  by  that  of  the 
dealings  in  England  with  those  other  places.  England 
Hiay  be  obliged  to  send  out  every  year,  money  to  Hol- 
land, tfw\igh  its  annual  export  to  that  country  may 
exceed  very  much  the  anneal  value  of  its  import 
from  thence,  and  though  what  fe  sailed  the  balance 
of  trad?  my  he  very  much  in  fttvour  of.Englaad* 

Jn  the  way,  besides,  kv  which  the  par  of  exchange 
ha?  hsherte  beea  eompiited,  the  ordinary  course  of 
exe&ange  o»  afford  »o  sufficient  indication  that  the 
ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  is  in  fevour  of  that 
c{H»try  which  seems  to  have,  or  which  is  supposed 
to  haye,  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  in  its  far 
vpur :  ojr,  in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  may  be* 
and  in  fact  often  is,  so  vsry  different  from  the  com* 
puted  one,  that,  from  the  course  of  the  latter,  no 
certain  conclusion  can,  upon  many  occasions,  be 
drawn  concerning  that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  con* 
taining,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  English  mint, 
a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  you  receive 
a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  he  paid  in  France,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  standard  of  the  French  mint, 
an  equal  number  of.  ounces  of  pure  silver,  exchange 
is  said  to  he  at  par  between  England  and  France. 
When  you  pay  more,  you  are  supposed  tp  give  a  pre» 
mium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  England, 
and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  pay  less,  you 
are  supposed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said 
to  be  against  France,  and  in  favour  of  England* 
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"■    Btot>  foStf  *m  43mnotalttlfy8  judge  of  the  vateeof  the 
current  money  ttf  Afferent  countries  by  the  standard 
"oFthetr  respective  mints.  In  some  it  is  mor*,  in  others 
ft  is  less  worn,  clipt,  and  otherwise  degenerated  from 
*hat  standard.    But  the  value  of  the  current  tdih  of 
wery  country,  compared  witfy  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver 
which  ft  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it  actually 
does  contain.   Before  the  reformation  of  the  gilVer  coin 
in  King  "William's  time*  exchange  between  England 
and  Holland,  computed  id  the  usual  manner,  accord* 
mg  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  taints,  wasfive- 
and-^fenty  per  cent,  against  England.   But  the  value 
of  the  current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather,  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  below  its  standard  value.    The  real 
exchange;  therefore,  bay  even  at  that  time  have  been 
in  favour  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  computed 
exchange  was  so  much  against  it ;  a  smaller  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  actually  paid  in  England, 
may  have  purchased  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  silver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.    The  French  coin  iras,  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  English  gold  coin,  much  less 
worn  than  the  English,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.     If  the  computed 
exchange  with  France,  therefore,  was  not  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  against  England,  the  real  ex- 
change might  have  been  in  its  favbur.     Since  the 
reformation    of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  h* 
been  constantly  in  favour  of  England,  and  against 
*fVance. 

Vol*  II.  & 
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Secondly,  in  some  countries  the  expence  of  coinage 
is  defrayed  by  the  go  vernment ;  in  others,  it  is  defray- 
ed by  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  bullion  to  the 
mint,  and  the  government  even  derives  some  revenue 
from  the  coinage*    In  England  it  is  defrayed  by  the 
government;  and  if  you  carry  a  pound  weight  of  stand- 
ard silver  to  the  mint,  you  get  back  sixty-two  shillings, 
containing  a  pound  weight  of  the  like  standard  silver. 
In  France  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  deducted  for 
the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays  the  expence  of  it, 
but  affords  a  small  revenue  to  the- government.    In 
England,  as  the  coinage  costs  nothing,  the  current  coin 
can  never  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity 
of  bullion  which  it  actually  contains.    In  France  the 
workmanship,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  value,  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plate.  A  sum 
of  French  money,  therefore,  containing  a  certain 
weight  of  pure  silver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  sum  of 
English  money,  containing  ah  equal  weight  of  pure 
silver,  and  must  require  more  bullion,  or  other  com- 
modities, to  purchase  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of 
the  two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the 
standards  of  their  respective  mints,  a  sum  of  English 
money  could  not  well  purchase  a  sum  of  French  mo- 
ney, containing  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
silver,  nor  consequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a 
sum.    If,  for  such  a  bill,  no  more  additional  money 
was  paid  than  what  was  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
expence  of  the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange 
might  be  at  par  between  the  two  countries ;  their 
jdebts  and  credits  might  mutually  compensate  one 
another,  while  the  computed  exchange  was  consider- 
ably in  favour  of  France.    If  less  than  this  was  paid, 
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the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of  Eoglaad, 
while  the  computed  was  m  favour  of  France* 

Thirdly,  and  lastly*  ia  some  places,  as  at  Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c,  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank  money;  while  in 
others,  as  at  London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn, &c, 
they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. What  is  called  bank  money,  is  always  of  more 
value  than  the  Sfarhfc  noniindl  sum  of  comthdiicufrency. 
A  thousand  guilders  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  fot 
example,  are  of  more  valiie  than  a  thousand  guilders 
of  Amsterdam  currency.  The  difference  between  them 
is  called  th6  agio  of  the  bank*  which,  at  Amsterdam, 
is  generally  about  five  per  cent.  Supposing  the  current 
money  of  the  two  countries  equally  near  to  the  stand- 
ard of  their  respective  mints  *  and  that  the  one  pays 
fomgn  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money ;  it  is  evident  that  the  com* 
puted  exchange  may  be  m  favour  of  ^hat  which  pays 
in  bank  irttfney,  though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  pays  in  current  money ;  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  computed  exchange  may  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  mo- 
ney nearer  to  its  own  standard*  though  the  real  ex- 
change should  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worse. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  against  London  with 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  with 
all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  mo- 
ney. It  will  by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  the  real 
exchange  was  against  it.  Since  the  reformation  of  tfyf 
gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of  London,  even  with 
hose  places.    The  computed  exchange  h*s  generally 

s2 
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been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leg. 
horn,  and,  if  yotr  except  Prance,  I  believe  with  most 
other  parts  of  Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  real4  exchange  was 
so  too. 

Digression  concerning  Banks  ofDeposU,  particularly  con* 
cerning  that  of  Amsterdam. 

The  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or 
England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its  own 
coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time 
worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below  its  standard 
value,  the  state,  by  a  reformation  of  its  coin,  can  ef- 
fectually re-establish  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of 
a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  set 
dom  consist  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but  must  be 
made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  coins  of  all  the 
neighbouring  states  with  which  its  inhabitants  have  a 
continual  intercourse*  Such  a  state,  therefore,  by  re- 
forming its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its 
currency.  If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  m  this 
currency,  the  uncertain  value  of  any  sum,  of  what  is 
in  its  own  nature  so  uncertain,  must  render  the  ex- 
change always  very  much  against  such  a  state,  its  cur- 
rency being,  in  all  foreign  states,  necessarily  valued 
even  below  what  it  is  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this 
disadvantageous  exchange  must  have  subjected  their 
merchants,  such  small  states,  when  they  began  to  at- 
tend to  the  interest  of  trade,  have  frequently  enacted, 
t^at  foreign  bills  of  exchange  pf  a  certain  value  should 
be  paid,  not  in  coijimon  currenqy,  but  by  an  order 
upon,  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
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established  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  state;  this  bank  being  always  obliged  to  pay,  in 
good  aad  true  money,  exactly  according  to  the  stand. 
mi  of  the  state.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Am* 
sterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg,  seem  to  have 
been  all  originally'  established  with  this  view,  though 
some  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made  subser* 
viemt  to  otter  purposes.  The '  money  of  such  banks 
being  better  than  the  common  currency i  of  the  coun- 
try, necessarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or 
smaller,  according  as  the  currency  was  supposed  to 
be  more  or  less  degraded  below  die  standard:  of  the 
state.  The  agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh, fear  example, 
which  is  said  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent., 
is  the  supposed  difference  between  die  good  standard 
money  of  the  state,  add  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminished 
curreiwy,  poured  mtok  from  allthe  neighbouringstates. 

Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  chpt  and  worn 
foreign  coin,  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam 
brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value 
of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good 
money  fresh  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no  sooner 
appeared,  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away, 
as  it  always  is  in  such  circumstances.  The  merchants, 
with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills  of 
exchange ;  and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in  spite  of 
several  regulations  which  ware  made  to  prevent  ft,  be- 
came in  a  great  measure  uncertain. 

la  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniencies,  a  bank 
was  established  in  1609,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
city.-  This  bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the 
light  and  worn  com  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic 
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value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  the  country,  de- 
ducting only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  coinage,  and  the  other  necessary 
expence  of  management.  For  the  value  which  remained, 
after  this  small  deduction  was  made,  h  gave  a  credit 
in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  money, 
which,  as  it  represented  money  exactly  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  same  real 
value,and  intrinsically  worth  more  than  current  money. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn 
upon  or  negociated  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600 
guilders  and  upwards,  should  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
which  at  once  tpok  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of 
those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
gulation, was  obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank, 
in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  ne- 
cessarily occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank  money. 
Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic 
superiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value  which 
this  demand  necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise  some 
other  advantages.  It  is  secure  from  fire,  robbery,  and 
other  accidents;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  bound  for 
}t;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple  transfer  without 
the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  risk  of  transporting  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  consequence  of  those 
different  advantages,  it  seejn?  from  the  beginning  to 
have  borQ  an  agio ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  all 
the  money  originally  deposited  in  the  bank,  was  allowed 
to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  pay? 
pient  of  3  debt  which  he  could  sell  for  a  premium  in 
the  market*  By  demanding  payment  of  the  bank)  the 
owner  of  a  bank  credit  would  lose  this  premium.  A§ 
a  shilling  fresh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods; 
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in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common  worn  shillings, 
so  the  good  and  true  money,  which  might  be  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  those  of  a  private 
person,  being  mixed  and  confounded  wkh  the  commdn 
currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value 
than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer  be 
readily  distinguished.  While  it  Remained  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  bank,  its  superiority  was  known  and  ascer- 
tained. WWn  it  had  come  into  those  of  a  private  per- 
«m,  ks  superiority  could  not  well  be  ascertained  with* 
out  more  trouble  than,  perhaps,  die  difference  was 
worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank,  besides,  it  tost  all  the  other  advantages  of  bank 
money ;  its  security,  its  easy  and  safe  transferability, 
its  use  in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Ovfcr 
and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  those 
coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  previously 
paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  which  the 
bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted  the  ori- 
ginal capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what 
was  represented  by  what  is  called  bank  money.  At 
present  they  are  supposed  to  constitute  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bulfion, 
the  bank  has  been  for  these  many  years  in  the  practice 
of  giving  credit  in  its  books,  upon  deposits  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally  about  five 
per  cent,  below  tlie  mint  price  of  such  bullion.  The 
bank  grants  at  the  same  time  what  is  called  a  recipice 
or  receipt,  entitling  the  person  who  makes  the  deposit, 
or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any 
time  within  six  months,  upon  transferring  to  die  bank 
a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  ere 
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dit  had  been  given  in  i$  books  when  the  dqmk  Was 
made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the 
keeping*  if  the  deport  was  in  silver ;  and  one-half  pe* 
eeitf.  if  k  was k  gold:  but  at  the  same  time  (kcUoifa, 
that  in  de&ult  of  such  payment,  and  upon  the  *x-> 
piratioa  q£  this  term,  the  deposit  should  belong  *>  tbft 
bank  at  the  price:  at  which  u  had  been  received,  <* 
for  whkk  credit  bad  bee*  givea  in  the  mwfe*  books* 
Whatmtfeu*  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  deposit  may 
be  ordered  33  a.  wit  of  warehouse  r<|&*  an*  why 
this  ywtf&Wlse  i^nt  should  be  so  much  dearer  for 
gpkt  thwfrfor  silver,  several  different  reasons  b$y# 
feeeft  assigned*  The  fineness  of  gpld,  it  has  been  said* 
is  mot&  difficult,  te>  be  ascertained  than  that  of  silver. 
Fronds  .aire  more  easily  practised,  and  occasion,  a 
greater  loss  in  the  mast -precious  metal*  Silver,  be- 
sides, bei^g  the  standard  metal,  the  state*  it  has  beeu 
said,  wishes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of  de^Qh 
site  of  silver  than  those  of  gold* 

Deporiis  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  whet* 
the  prige  is  somewhat  lower  than  ordinary ;  and  they 
are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In  Hoi* 
hnd>  the  market  price  of  bullion  is  generally  above 
the  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  so  in 
England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin* 
The  difference  is  said  to  be  commonly  from  about  six 
to  sixteen  stivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces 
of  silver,  of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy* 
The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  the  deposits  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  fo- 
reign coin,  of  which  the  fineness  is  well  known 
aftd  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  the  marik ;   the  mint  price  i?  about 
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twmfythfta  guilder*,  and  the  market  priefe  is  froaj 
tw*nty-thr$e  guilders  six,  tq  tweaty-three  guilders 
sifcteen  stiver*,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent*  a  We 
tb#  mint  price  *.  The  proportions  between  the  bank 
price,  the  raiat  price,  and  the  market  price  of  gold 
tnillion,  (are  nearly  the  fi&me.  A  person  can  generally 
<eU :  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint; 
price  of  bullion  and  the  market  price. ,  A  receipt  for 
taUfca  i$  almost  always  worth  something,  and  it  very 
adHom  happen*,  therefore,  that  any  body  snffers  his 
x*e&pt  to  €&g*re,  or  atiow$  his  bullion  to  fall  to  die 
teak  at  the  price  at  which  k  had  been  received,  either 

mi  ■'■  ■  "I'i    "T     i""  'f n  .rip   n t  ii   ii im     i i 

*  T^i»Uow^g»ptbe  price*  at  wkich  the  tank  of  Amater* 
dam  at  present  (September  1775)  receives  bullion  and  00b  of 
different  kinds. 

SILVER. 

M«*»d«*»» ♦?  Guflders: 

rsencR  crowns*  •  .....►.?•  |»    ^  ^^  mark. 
English  silver  coin . , . . . •  J  .  " 

Mexico  dollars,  new  coin  ......  21:  10 

DtttftOOM  .  »  . •..     5 

Rix  dollars  ....... , .    2    8 

Bar  silver,  containing  44  fine  silver,  21  per  mark,  and  in  this 
proportion  down  te  £  fine,  on  which  5  guilder*  are  given. 
Fine  bars,  28  per  mark. 

GOLD. 

F<wttigtd  coin. ......  **> 

Guineas f     B, — 310  per  mark* 

Louis  d*ors  new. J 

Ditto  old 300 

New  ducats*. « *  • .   4  19    S  per  ducat.  m 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fineness  com* 
pared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank 
gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  something  more  is 
given  upon  coin  of  a  known  fineness,  than  upon  gold  and  fiber 
bars,  of  which  the  fineness  cam**  be  ascertained  but  by  a  piece* 
qf  melting  and  assaying. 
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by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
or  by  neglecting  to  pay  one  fourth,  or  one  half  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  she 
months.  This,  however,  though  it  happens  seldom, 
is  said  to  happen  sometimes,  and  more  frequently 
with  regard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  silver,  on 
account  of  the  higher  warehouse  rent  which  is  paid 
for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious  metal. 

The  person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion, 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his 
bills  of -exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank 
credit j  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  accord- 
ing  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  sel- 
dom keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
that  they  should.  The  person  who  has  a  receipt* 
and  who  wants  to  takeout  bullion,  finds  always  plenty 
of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  die  or/ 
dinary  price  ;  and  the  person  who  has  bank  money, 
and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in 
equal  abundance. 

The  owner?  of  banlf  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
receipts,  constitute  two  different  sorts,  of  creditors 
against  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw 
out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  without  re- 
assigning to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal  to 
the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received.  If 
he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  must  purchase 
it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money 
cannot  draw  out  bullion,  without  producing  to  the 
bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  own,  he  must  buy  them  of  those  who 
have  them.    The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he  pur- 
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chases  bank  money,  purchases  the  power  of  taking 
oat  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is 
five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five 
per  cent,  therefore,  which  he  commonly  pays  for  k, 
igipaid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value. 
The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchases  a 
receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity 
of  bullion,  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price. 
The  price  which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  like- 
wise for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make  up 
between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise  as  well  as  bank  ore* 
dits :  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value, 
and  will  bring  no  prke  in  the  market.  Upon  duca* 
toons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency  pass  for 
three  guilders  three  stivers  each,  die  bank  gives  a 
credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below 
their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewise, 
entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons 
deposited  at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  pay- 
ing one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This 
receipt  will  frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket for  three  guilders  three  stivers,  the  full  value  of 
the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bank ; 
and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one  fourth  per  cent, 
must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would  be  mere 
Joss  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the 
bank,  however,  should  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per 
pent.,  suoh  receipts  might  bring  some  price  in  the  mar, 
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ket,  and  might  sell  for  one  and  three  fourths  per  cent. 
But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  generally  about 
five  per  cent.,  such  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to 
expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank. 
The  receipts  which  are  given  fpr  deposits  of  gold 
ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  because  a  higher 
warehouse  rent,  or  one  half  per  cent,  must  be 
paid  fpr  the  keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be 
taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  book 
gains,  when  deposits  either  of  coin  oar  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  considered  as  the  wane* 
house  rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  such  deposits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts 
are  expired,  must  be  vary  considerable*  It  must  com- 
prehend the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank,  which, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
there  from  the  time  it  was  first  deposited,  nobody  car* 
ing  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depo- 
sit, as,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  loss.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  this  sum,  the  proportion 
which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  bank  money  is 
supposed  to  be  very  small.  Thebank  of  Amsterdam  h^s, 
for  these  many  years  past,  been  the  great  warehouse 
of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  arse  vsery 
seldom  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  express  it»  to 
fall  to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  created,  for  these  many  years 
past,  by  such  deposits  which  the  dealers  ia  bullion 
are  continually  both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank,  but  bf 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.    The  smaller  mass  of 
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bank  ftiofley,  for  which  the  receipts  are  <expir&£  is 
misted  and  confounded  with  the  much  greater  mass 
for  which  they  are  still  in  force ;  so  that,  though 
there  may  be  a  considerable  sum  of  bank  money,  for 
which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  specific  sum 
or  portion  of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  rime  be 
demanded  by  one.  Thebfcnk  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
persons  for  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank 
motley  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  paytnent 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet 
times,  he  <»n  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  dne  to  buy 
at  the  market  price,  which  generally  corresponds  with 
the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the  coin  or  bullion  it 
entitles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  calamity  ;  an 
invasion,  for  example,  such  as  that  of  the  French  ipt 
16T2.  The  owners  of  bank  money  bang  then  all  eager 
to  draw  it  out  erf  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their 
own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts  might  raise 
their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of 
them  might  form  extravagant  expectations,*  and, 
instead  erf  two  or  three  per  cent.,  demand  half  the  bank 
money  for  which  credit  had  been  given  upon  the  depo- 
sits that  the  receipts  had  respectively  been  granted 
for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  constitution  of  th* 
bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in  order  to  prevent 
die  carrying  away  of  the  treasure.  In  such  emergen- 
cies, the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  would  break  through 
its  ordinary  rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders 
of  receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank 
money,  must  have  received  within  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  the  valus  of  the  deposit  for  which  their  respec- 
tive receipts  had  been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore, 
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it  is  said*  would  in  this  case  make  no  scruple  of  pay- 
ing* either  with  mortey  or  bullion,  the  fall  value  of 
what  the  owners  of  batfk  money,  who  could  get  no 
receipts,  wetfe  credited  for  in  its  books ;  paying  at  the 
same  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  such  holders  of 
receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole 
value  which  in  this  state  of  things  could  justly  be  sup- 
posed due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio,  in  order 
cither  to  buy  bank  money  (and  consequently  the  bul- 
lion, which  their  receipts  would  then  enable  them  to 
take  out  of  the  bank)  so  much  cheaper,  or  to  sell  their 
receipts  to  those  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  ' 
»  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much  dearer ;  the  price 
of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  of  bank  money,  and  that  of 
the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  had  been 
granted.    It  is  the  interest  of  the    owners  of  bank 
money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  agio,  in  order 
eithei*  to  sell  their  bank  money  so  much  dearer,  or  to 
buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper.     To  prevent  the. 
stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those  opposite  interests 
might  sometimes  occasion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years 
come  to  the  resolution,  to  sell  at  all  times  bank  money 
for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  in 
again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.     In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  the  agio  can  aever  either  rise  above  five,  or 
sink  below  four  per  cent.;  and  the  proportion  between 
the  market  price  of  baiik,  and  that  of  current  money, 
is  kept  at  all  tim*s  very  near  to  the  proportion 
between  their  intrinsic  values.  v  Before  this  resolution 
was  taken,  the  market  price  of  bank  money  used 
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sometimes  to  rise  so  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and 
sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par,  according  as  opposite- 
interests  happen  to  influence  the  market. 
.    The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no 
part  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guil- 
der for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in 
its  repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  money 
or  bullion*  ■  That  it  keeps  in  its  repositories  all  mt 
money  or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force, 
for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and 
which,  in  reality,  is  continually  going  from  it  and 
returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted.     But 
whether  it  does  so  likewise  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired, 
for  which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be 
called  upon,  and  which  in  reality  is  very  likely  to 
remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces  subsist,  may  perhaps  appear  more 
uncertain.  At  Amsterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith 
is  better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder,  cir* 
culated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a  correspondent  guil* 
der  in  gbld  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasure  of  the 
bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
bank  is  under  the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  bur- 
gomasters, who  are  changed  every  year.     Each  new 
set  of  burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares  it 
with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it 
over,  with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set  which 
succeeds;  and  in  thatsoberand  religious  country, oaths 
are  not  yet  disregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind  seems  * 
alone  a  sufficient  security  against  any  practices  tfhich 
cannot  be  avowed.    Amidst  all  the  revolution's  which 
faction  haa  ever  occasioned  in  the  government  of 
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Amsterdam,  die  prevaiingpartyhas  at  ik>  rime  accused 
their  predecessors  of  infidelity  in  the  administration  of 
the  bank.  No  accusation  could  have  affected  "more 
deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the  disgraced 
party ;  and  if  such  an  accusation  could  have  been  sup- 
ported, we  may  be  assured  that  it  would  have  been 
brought  In  1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at 
Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  paid  so  readily,  as 
left  no  doubt  of  die  fidelity  with  which  it  had  observed 
its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then 
brought  from  its  repositories,  appeared  to  have  been 
scorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town* 
house  soon  after  the  bank  was  established.  Those 
pieces,  therefore,  must  have  lain  there  from  that  time* 

What  maybe  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  the  bank, 
is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  the  specula- 
tions of  the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture  can  be 
offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally  reckoned,  that 
there  are  about  2000  people  who  keep  accounts  with 
the  bank  ;  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  an- 
other, the  value  of  1500/.  sterling  lying  upon  their 
respective  accounts  (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole 
quantity  of  bank  money,  and  consequently  of  treasure 
in  the  bank,  will  amount  to  about  3,000,000/.  sterling, 
or,  at  11  guilders  the  pound  sterling,  23,000,000  of 
guilders;  a  great  sum,  and  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very 
extensive  circulation,  but  vastly  below  the  extravagant 
ideas  which  some  people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable  reve- 
nue from  the  bank.  Besides  what  may  be  called 
the  warehouse  rent  above  mentioned,  each  person, 
upon  first  opening  an  account  with  the  bank,  pap 
a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new  account. 
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three  guilders  three  stivers ;  for  every  transfer,  two 
stivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for  less  than  three  hun- 
dred guilders,  six  stivers,  in  order  to  -discourage  the 
multiplicity  of  small  transactions.  The  person  who 
neglects  to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year,  for- 
feits twenty-five  guilders.  The  person  who  orders  a 
transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  account,  is  obliged 
to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  sum  overdrawn,  and 
his  order  is  set  aside  into  the  bargain.  The  bank  is 
supposed,  too,  to  make  a  considerable  profit  by  the 
sale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion  which  sometimes 
falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts,  and  which  is 
always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold  with  advantage.  »  It 
makes  a  profit  likewise,  by  selling  bank  money  at  five 
per  cent,  agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  These  different 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what 
is  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  of  officers,  and  de« 
fraying  the  expence  of  management.  What  is  paid 
for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  sup* 
posed  to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between 
150,000  and  200,000  guilders.  Public  utility,  how- 
ever, and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  object  of 
this  institution.  Its  object  was  to  relieve  the  mer- 
chants from  the  inconvenience  of  a  disadvantageous 
exchange.  The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was 
unforeseen,  and  may  be  considered  as  accidental.  But 
it  i&  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digression, 
into  which  I  have  been  insensibly  led  hi  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  exchange  between 
die  countries  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money, 
and  those  which  pay  in  common  currency,  should 
generally  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
against  the  latter.  The  former  pay  in  a  species  of 
Vol.  II,  t 
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money,  of  which  the  intrinsic  value  is  always  the 
same,  and  exactly  agreeable  to  the  standard  of  their 
respective  mints ;  the  latter  is  a  species  of  money,  of 
which  the  intrinsic  value  is  continually  varying,  and 
is  almost  alyvays  more  or  less  below  that  standard. 


PART   II. 

Of  the  Unreasonableness  of  those  extraordinary  Restraints, 
upon  other  Principles. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew,  even  upon  the.  principles  of  the  com- 
mercial system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  lay  extraor- 
dinary restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  from 
those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which 
not  only  these  restraints,  but  almost  all  the  other  re- 
gulations of  commerce,  are  founded.  When  two 
places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  supposes 
that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either 
loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one 
side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  the  other  gains,  in 
proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact  equili- 
brium. Both  suppositions  are  false.  A  trade  which 
is  forced  by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may 
be,  and  commonly  is,  disadvantageous  to  the  coun- 
try in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  established,  as 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter.  But  that  trade 
which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is  naturally  and 
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regularly  carried  on-  between  any  two  places,  is  al- 
ways advantageous,  though  not  always  equally  so,  to 
both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  not  the  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants* 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between 
the  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange  of 
theuv  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  most  occa- 
sions,' not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain  equally, 
or  very  near  equally  :  each  will  in  this  case  afford  a 
tfiarket  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other: 
each  will  replace^  capital  which  had  been  employed 
in  raising  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  other,  and,  which  had  been 
distributed  among,  arid  given  revenue  and  mainte- 
nance to  a  certain  number  of  ks  inhabitants. ,  Some 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  therefore,  will  directly 
derive  their  revenue  and  maintenance  from  the  other. 
As  the  commodities  exchanged,  too,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  equal  value,  so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the 
trade  will,  upon  most,  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very 
neaHy  equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raising  the 
hative  commodities  of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue 
and  maintenance  which  their  distribution  will  afford 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very  nearly 
equal.  This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mutually 
afforded,  will  be  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If  these  should  an.- 
nually  amount  to  100,0001.  for  example,  or  to 
lf  000,0001,  on  each  side,  each  of  them  will  afford  an 

T? 
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annual  revenue,  in  the  one  case  of  100,0001.  in  the 
other  of  1,000,0001.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  of 
them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  native  com- 
modities, while  the  returns  of  that  other  consisted  al- 
together in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance,  in  this  case, 
would  still  be  supposed  even,  commodities  being  paid 
for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this  case  too, 
both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain  equally ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  which  exported  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  would  derive  the  greatest  revenue 
from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  example,  should  im- 
port from  France  nothing  but  the  native  commodities 
of  that  country,  and,  not  having  such  commodities  of 
its  own  as  were  in  demand  there,  should  annually  re- 
pay  them  by  sending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
goods,  tobacco,  we  shall  suppose,  and  East  India 
goods ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give  some  revenue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give  more 
to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  The 
whole  French  capital  annually  employed  in  it  would 
annually  be  distributed  among  the  people  of  France. 
But  that  part  of  the  English  capital  only,  which  was 
employed  in  producing  the  English  commodities  with 
which  those  foreign  goods  were  purchased,  would  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  people  of  England. 
The  greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which 
had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indostan,  and  China, 
and  which  had  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  countries.  If  the  ca- 
pitals were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  em* 
ployment  of  the  French  capital  would  augment  much 
more  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  France,  than  that 
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of  the  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people 
of  England.  France  would,  in  this  case*  carry  on  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  England } 
whereas  England  would  carry  <m  a  round-about  trade 
of  the  same  kind  with  Frajace.  The  different  effects 
pf  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct,  and  of  one  em* 
ployed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consump* 
tion,  have  already  been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countries^ 
a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in  the  exchange, 
either  of  native  commodities  on  both  sides,  or  of  na* 
tive  commodities  on  one  side,  and  of  foreign  goods  oft 
the  other.  Almost  all  countries  exchange  with  one 
another,  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That 
country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes  there  is  the 
greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the  least  df  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  principal  gamer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  annually  imported  from  France,  the  ba* 
lance,  in  this  case,  would  be  supposed  uneven,  com* 
modities  not  being  paid  for  with  commodities,  bid: 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  trade,  however,  wou|d  iq 
this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but  more  to  those 
of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  It  would  gtva 
some  revenue  to  those  of  England,  The  capital  which 
had  been  employed  in  producing  the  English  goods 
that  purchased  this  gold  and  silver,  the  capital  which 
had  been  distributed  among,  and  given  revenue  to 
certain  Inhabitants  of  England,  would  thereby  be 
replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue  that  employment. 
The  whole  capital  of  England  would  no  more  b§ 
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annual  revenue,  in  the  one  case  of  100,0001.  in  the 
other  of  1,000,0001.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  of 
them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  native  com- 
modities, while  the  returns  of  that  other  consisted  al- 
together in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance,  in  this  case, 
would  still  be  supposed  even,  commodities  being  paid 
for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this  case  too, 
both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain  equally ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  which  exported  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  would  derive  the  greatest  revenue 
from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  example,  should  im- 
port from  France  nothing  but  the  native  commodities 
of  that  country,  and,  not  having  such  commodities  of 
its  own  as  were  in  demand  there,  should  annually  re- 
pay  them  by  sending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
goods,  tobacco,  we  shall  suppose,  and  East  India 
goods ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give  some  revenue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give  more 
to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  The 
whole  French  capital  annually  employed  in  it  would 
annually  be  distributed  among  the  people  of  France. 
But  that  part  of  the  English  capital  only,  which  was 
employed  in  producing  the  English  commodities  with 
which  those  foreign  goods  were  purchased,  would  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  people  of  England. 
The  greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which 
had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indostan,  and  China, 
and  which  had  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  countries.  If  the  ca- 
pitals were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  em* 
pioyment  of  the  French  capital  would  augment  much 
more  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  France,  than  that 
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of  the  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people 
of  England.  France  would,  in  this  case,  carry  on  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  England ) 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade 
of  the  same  kind  with  France.  The  different  effects 
pf  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct,  and  of  one  em* 
ployed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consump* 
tion,  have  already  been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countries* 
a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in  the  exchange, 
either  of  native  commodities  on  both  sides,  or  of  na« 
tive  commodities  on  one  side,  and  of  foreign  goods  oft 
the  other.  Almost  all  countries  exchange  with  one 
another,  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That 
country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes  there  is  the 
greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the  least  of  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  principal  gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  annually  imported  from  France,  the  ba* 
lance,  in  this  case,  would  be  supposed  uneven,  com> 
modities  not  being  paid  for  with  commodities,  but 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  trade,  however,  wou|d  iq 
this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but  more  to  those 
of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  It  would  gird 
some  revenue  to  those  of  England,  The  capital  which 
had  been  employed  in  producing  the  English  goods 
that  purchased  this  gold  and  stiver,  the  capital  which 
had  been  distributed  among,  and  given  revenue  to 
certain  Inhabitants  of  England,  would  thereby  be 
replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue  that  employment. 
The  whole  capital  of  England  would  no  more  b§ 
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diminished  by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  than 
by  the  exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other 
goods.  On  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
augmented.  No  goods  are  sent  abroad  but  those  for 
which  the  demand  is  supposed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  consequently, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than 
the  commodities  exported.  If  the  tobacco  which  in 
England  is  worth  only  100,0001.  when  sent  to  France, 
willpurchasewine  which  is  in  England  worth  1 10,0001. 
the  exchange  will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
10,0001.  If  100,0001.  of  English  gold,  in  the  same 
manner,  purchase  French  wine,  which  in  England  is 
worth  110,0001.  this  exchange  will  equally  augment 
the  capital  of  England  by  10,0001.  As  a  merchant 
who  has  1 10,0001.  worth  of  wine  in  hie  cellar,  is  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  100,0001.  worth  of 
tobacco  in  his  warehouse,  so  is  he  likewise  a  richer 
man  than  he  who  has  only  100,0001.  worth  of  gold 
in  his  coffers.  He  can  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  industry,  and  give  revenue,  mainte- 
nance, and  employment,  to  a  greater  number  of 
people,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital 
of  Ae  country  is  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its  different 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  quantity  of  industry  which  can 
be  annually  maintained  in  it>  is  equal  to  what  all  those 
different  capitals  can  maintain.  Both  the  capital  of  the 
country,  therefore,  and  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  must  generally  be 
augmented  by  this  exchange.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
more  advantageous  for  England,  that  it  could  purchase 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard-ware  and 
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broad  cloth,  than  with  either  the  tobacco  of  Virginia, 
or  die  gold  and  silver  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  A  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  always  more  advan- 
tageous than  a  round-about  one.  But  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  which  is  carried  on  with 
gold  and  silver,  does  not  seem  to  be  less  advantageous 
than  any  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither  is  a 
country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  gold  and  silver  by  this  annual  exportation 
of  those  metals,  than  one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco 
by  the  like  annual  exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  coun- 
try which  has  wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be 
long,  in  want  of  it,  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want 
of  gold  and  silver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase 
those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  which  a  workman  carries 
on  with,  the  alehouse ;  and  the  trade  which  a  manufac- 
turing nation  would  naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine 
icountry ,  may  be  considered  as  a  trade  of  the  same  nature. 
I  answer,  that  the  trade  with  the  alehouse  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  losing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  just  as  ad- 
vantageous as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat 
more  liable  to  be  abused.  The  employment  of  abrewer, 
and  even  that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as 
necessary  divisions  of  labour  as  any  other.  It  will  ge- 
nerally be  more  advantageous  for  a  workman  to  buy  of 
the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occasion  for,  than  to 
brew  it  himself;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it  will 
generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  it,  by 
little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,  than  a  large  quantity  of 
the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt  buy  too  much  of  either, 
as  he  may  of  any  otjier  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood  j 
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of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton;  or  of  the  draper,  if 
he  affects  to  be  a  beau  among  his  companions,  It  is 
advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwith- 
standing, that  all  these  trades  shooid  be  free,  though 
this  freedom  may  be  abused  in  aU  of  them,  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  so,  perhaps  in  some  than  in  others* 
Though  individuals,  besides,  may  sometimes  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  an  excessive  consumption  of  fermented 
liquors,  there  seems  to  be  no  risk  that  a  nation  should 
do  so.  Though  in  every  country  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  spend  upon  such  liquors  more  than  they  can 
afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  spend  less. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that,  if  we  consult  ex- 
perience, the  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause, 
not  of  drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people 
in  Europe;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  Peo- 
ple are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what  is  their  daily 
fare.  Nobody  affects  the  character  of  liberality  and 
good  fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is 
as  cheap  as  small  beer.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  coun- 
tries which,  either  from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  pro- 
duce no  grapes,  and  where  wine  consequently  is  dear 
and  a  rarity,  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice,  as  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  all  thosewho  live  between  the 
tropics,  thenegroesforexample,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
When  a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  France,  where  wine  is  somewhat 
dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  southern,  where  it  is 
very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it 
observed,  are  at  first  debauched  by  the  cheapness  and 
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novelty  of  good  wine ;  but  after  a  few  months  resi- 
dence, the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  sober  as 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon 
foreign  wines,  and  the  excises  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
to  be  taken  away  ail  at  once,  k  might,  in  the  same 
manner,  occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general 
and  temporary  drunkenness  among  the  middling  and 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would  probably  be 
soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almost  universal 
sobriety.  At  present,  drunkenness  is  by  no  means 
the  vice  of  people  of  fashion,  or  of  those  who  can 
easily  afford  the  most  expensive  Kquors.  A  gentleman 
drunk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever  been  seen  among  us. 
.Hie  restraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
besides,  do  not  so  much  seem  Calculated  to  hinder  the 
people  from  going,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  alehouse, 
as  from  going  where  they  cam  buy  the  best  and  cheap- 
est liquor.  They  favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal, 
and  discourage  that  of  France.  The  Portuguese,  it 
is  said,  indeed,  are  better  customers  for  our  manu- 
factures than  the  French,  and  should  therefore  be 
encouraged  in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us 
their  custom,  it  is  pretended,  we  should  give  them 
ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are 
thus  erected  into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  empire;  for  it  is  the  most  underling  trades- 
men only,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their 
own  customers.  A  great  trader  purchases  his  goods 
always  where  they  are  cheapest  and  best,  without 
regard  to  any  little  interest  of  this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  a6  these,  however,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggaring 
all  their  neighbours.     Each  nation  has  been  made  to 
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look,  with  an  invidious  eye,  upon  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  consider  their 
gain  as  its  own  loss.  Commerce,  which  ought 
naturally  to  be,  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a 
bond  of  union  and  friendships  has  become  the  most 
fertile  source  of  discord  and  animosity.  The  capricious 
ambition  of  kings  and  ministers  has  not,  during  the 
present  and  the  preceding  century,  been  more  fatal  to 
the  repose  of  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jealousy 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  yiolence  and 
injustice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil  * 
for  which,  I  am  afraid,  the  nature  of  humaR  affairs 
can  scarce  admit  of  a  remedy:  but  the  mean  rapacity, 
the  monopolizing  spirit,  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  corrected, 
may  very  easily  be  prevented  from  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  any  body  but  themselves. 

That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  originally 
both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  they  who  first  taught  it  were  by  no 
means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed  it.  In  every 
country,  it  always  is  and  must  be  the  interest  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  buy  whatever  they  want 
of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest.  The  proposition  is  so 
very  manifest,  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  take  any 
pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called 
in  question,  had  not  the  interested  sophistry  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  confounded  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  Their  interest  is,  in  this 
respect,  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  freemen  of  a 
corporation  to  hinder  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  from 
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employing  any  workmen  but  themselves,  so  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  every 
country  to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market.  Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  most 
Other  European  countries;  the  extraordinary  duties 
upon  almost  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitioris  upon  all  those 
foreign  manufactures  which  can  come  into  compe- 
tition with  our  own.  Hence,  too,  the  extraordinary 
restraints  upon  the  importation  of  almost  all  sorts  of 
goods  from  those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous;  tjaiat  is,  from 
those  against  whom  national  animosity  bkppens  to  be 
most  violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  natron,  however, 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly 
advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state  of  hostility,  it  may 
enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
superior  to  our  own;  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  exchange  with 
us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a  better  market, 
either  for  the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  industry, 
or  for  whatever  is  purchased  with  that  .  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  customer  to 
the  industrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  than  a, 
poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich  nation.  A  rich  man, 
.indeed,  who  is  himself  a  manufacturer,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous neighbour  to  all  those  who  deal  in  the  same 
way.  All  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  however, 
by  fer  the  greatest  number,  profit  by  the  good  mar- 
ket which  his  expence  affords  them.  They  even 
profit  by  his  underselling  the  poorer  workmen  who 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  him.    The  manufacturers 
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of  a  rich  nation,  in  the  same  manner,  may  no  doubt 
be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  those  of  their  neighbours. 
This  very  competition,  howjever,  is  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who    profit  greatly, 
besides,  by  the  good  market  which  the  great  expence 
of  such  a  nation  affords  them  in   every  other  way. 
Private  people,  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never 
think  of  retiring  to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of 
the  country,  but  resort  either  to   the  capital,  or  to 
some  of  the  great  commercial  towns.    They  know, 
that  where  little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be 
got;  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  some 
share  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  same  maxim  which 
would  in  this  manner  direct  the  common  sense  of  one, 
or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  should  regulate  the 
judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  and 
should  make  a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its 
neighbours,  as  a  probable  cause  and  occasion  for 
itself  to  acquire  riches.     A  nation  that  would  enrich 
itself  by  foreign  trade,  is  certainly  most  likely  to  do  so, 
when  its  neighbours  are  all  rich,  industrious,  and  com- 
mercial nations.     A  great  nation,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  wandering  savages  and   poor  'barbarians, 
might,  no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of 
its  own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,  but 
not  by  foreign  trade.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
manner,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern 
Chinese  acquired  their  great  wealth.     The  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  modern   Chinese,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  afford  it  the 
decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of 
foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverishment 
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of  all  our  neighbours,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their  intended  effect,  tend  to  render  that 
very  commerce  insignificant  and  contemptible. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims,  that  the  com- 
merce between  France  and  England  has,  in  both  coun- 
tries, been  subjected  to  so  many  discouragements  and 
restraints.     If  those  two  countries,  however,  were  to 
consider  their  real  interest,  without  either' mercantile 
jealousy  or  national  animosity,  the  commerce  of  France 
might  be  friore  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.     France  is  the  near- 
est   neighbour    to   Great   Britain.       In    the  trade 
between  the  southern  coast  of  England  and  the  north- 
ern and  north-western  coasts  of  France,  the  returns 
might  be  expected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in   the 
inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year.  The 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,   could  in 
each  of  the  two  countries  keep  in  motion,  four^  five, 
or  six  times  the  quantity   of  industry,   and  afford 
employment  and   subsistence   to  four,  five,  or  six 
times  the  •  number   of  people,  which  an  equal  capital 
could  do  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches 
of  foreign  trade.     Between  the  parts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  most  remote  from  one  another,  the 
returns  ipight  be  expected,  at  least,  once  in  the  year ; 
and  even  this  trade  would  so  far  be  at  least  equally 
advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches 
of  our  tbreign  European  trade.    It  would  be,  at  least, 
three  times  more  advantageous  than  the    boasted 
trade  with  our  North  American  colonies,  in  which  the 
returns  were  seldom  made  in  less  than  three  years, 
frequently  n^tin  less  than  four  or  five  years.  France, 
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besides,  is  supposed  to  contain  24,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants. Our  North  American  colonies  were  never 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  3,000,000;  and  France 
is  a  much  richer  country  than  North  America ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal  distribution 
of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary  in 
the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  France,  therefore, 
could  afford  a  market  at  least  eight  times  more 
extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the  superior  frequency 
of  the  returns,  four-and-twenty  times  more  advanta- 
geous,  than  that  which  our  North  American  colonies 
ever  afforded.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
just  as  advantageous  to  France,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth,  population,  and  proximity  of  the 
respective  countries,  would  have  the  same  superiority 
over  that  which  France  carries  on  with  her  own 
colonies.  Such  is  the  very  great  difference  between  that 
trade  which  the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has  thought 
proper  to  discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured 
the  most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  so  advantageous  to  both,  have 
occasioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that  commerce; 
Being  neighbours,  they  are  necessarily  enemies,  and 
the  wealth  and .  power  of  each  becomes,  upon  that 
account,  more  formidable  to  the  other:  and  what 
would  increase  the  advantage  of  national  friendship, 
serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  national  animo* 
sity.  They  are  both  rich  and  industrious  nations ;  and 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each  dr^ad  the 
competition  of  the  skill  and  activity  of  those  of  the 
other.     Mercantile  jealousy  is    excited,    and    both 
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inflames,  and  is  itself  inflamed,  by  the  violence  of 
national  animosity:  and  the  traders  of  both  countries 
have  announced,  with  all  the  passionate  confidence 
of  interested  falsehood,  the  certain  ruin  of  each,  in 
consequence  ^of  that  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
which,  they  pretend,  would  be  the  infallible  effect  of 
an  unrestrained  commerce  with  the  other. 
'*  There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe,  of 
which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been 
foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this  system,  from 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  After  all  the  anx- 
iety, however,  which  they  have  excited  about  this, 
after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trading  nations 
to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour,  and  against 
their  neighbours,  it  does  not  appear  that  aijy  one  nation 
in  Europe  has  been,in  any  respect,  impoverished  by  this 
cause.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  opened  their  ports  to  all 
nations,  instead  of  being  ruined  by  this  free  trade,  as 
the  principles  of  the  commercial  system  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  have  been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there 
are  in  Europe,  indeed,  a  few  towns  which*  in  some 
respects,  deserve  thfc  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no 
country  which  does  so,  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  nearest  to  this  character  of  any,  though  stili  very 
remote  from  it;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged, 
not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of 
its  necessary  subsistence,  from  foreign  trade* 

There  is  :  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  qxplaii^d,  vjeagr  diflferfintfrpm  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  which,  according /as  it  happens  to  be 
either  favourable  or  imfevcmrable,necessarily  occasions 
the  prosppijy  or:  decay,  of  every  nation.    This  is  the 
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balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption.  If 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  k  has 
already  been  observed,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual 
consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society  must  annually 
increase  in  proportion  to  this  excess.  The  society  in 
this  case  lives  within  its  revenue;  and  what  is 
annually  saved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  naturally  added 
to  its  capital,  and  employed  so  as  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther the  annual  produce.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  th* 
annual  consumption,  the1  capital  of  $e  society  must 
annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  The 
expence  of  the  society,  in  this  case,  exceeds  its 
revenue,  and  necessarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital. 
Its  capital,  therefore,  must  necessarily  decay,  and, 
together  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is 
entirely  different  from  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  which  had  no 
foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  separated  from 
all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and 
improvement,  may  be  either  gradually  increasing  or 
gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be 
constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade  be  generally  against  it.  A 
nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports, 
for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together;  the  gold  and 
silver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this  time,  may 
be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it;  its  circulating  coin 
may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts  of  papa:  money 
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being  substituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts,  too, 
which  it  contracts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increasing ;  and  yet  its  real 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during  the  same  period, 
have  been  increasing  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
The  state  of  our  North  American  Colonies,  and  of 
the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturban- 
ces *,  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  impossible  supposition. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Of  Drawbacks. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but 
desire,  likewise,  the  most  extensive  foreign  sale  for 
their  goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
foreign  nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom*  procure 
them  any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  oblig- 
ed, therefore,  to  content  themselves  with-  petitioning 
for  certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements,  what,  are  called  draw- 
backs seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  To  allow  the 
merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exportation,  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland  duty  is 
imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never  occasion 
the  exportation  pf  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
what  would  have  been  exported  h^d  no  duty  been  im- 
posed. Such  encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn 
*  Thii  paragraph  wa*  ynrittcn  m  {he  year  17/S5. 

Vol.  U.  u 
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towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to 
that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hin- 
der the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  share 
to  other  employments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn 
that  balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself  among 
all  the  various  employments  of  the  society,  but  to 
hinder  it  fr©m  bang  overturned  by  the  duty.  They 
tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in 
most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve,  the  natural  di- 
vision and  distribution  of  labour  in  the  society. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  imported, 
which  in  Great  Britain  generally  amount  to  by  much 
the  largest  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation.  By 
the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  imposed,  what  is  now  called  the  old 
subsidy,  every  merchant,  whether  English  or  alien, 
was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  ex- 
portation; the  English  merchant,  provided  the  ex- 
portation took  place  within  twelve  months;  the 
alien,  provided  it  took  place  within  nine  months. 
Wines,  currants,  and  wrought  silks,  were  the  only 
goods  which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having 
other  and  more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
imposed  by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at  that  time, 
the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  The  term  within  which  this,  and  all  other 
drawbacks,  could  be  claimed,  was  afterwards  (by  7 
Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  sect.  10,)  extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since  the  old 
subsidy  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  exportation*    This  general  rule,  however, 
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is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less  simple 
matter  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of 
which  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  would 
greatly  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  home  con* 
sumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back,  without 
retaining  even  half  the  old  subsidy*  Before  the  revolt 
of  our  North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  mono- 
poly  of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We 
imported  about  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads,  and 
thp  home  consumption  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate  the  great  exporta- 
tion which  was  necessary,  in  oAIer  to  rid  us  of  the 
rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  provided  the 
exportation  took  place  within  three  years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of  our  West  In- 
dian islands.  If  sugars  are  exported  within  a  year, 
therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  drawn 
back j  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  the  du- 
ties, except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  continues 
to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater 
part  of  goods.  Though  the  importation  of  sugar  ex- 
ceeds a  good  deal  what  is  necessary  for  the  home 
consumption,  the  excess  is  inconsiderable  in  compa- 
rison of  what  it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  own  manu&ctures,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported for  home  consumption.  They  may,  however, 
upon  paying  certain  duties,,  be,  imported  and  ware- 
housed for  exportation.  But;  u$on  such  exportation 
no  part  of  these  duties  is  drawn  b*eku  Our  p&nufiic- 

v-3 
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turers  are  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even  this  restrict- 
ed importation  should  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid 
lest  soirfe  part  of  these  goods  should  be  stolen  out  of 
the  warehouse,  and  thus  come  into  competition  with 
their  own.  It  is  under  these  regulations  only  that  we 
can  import  wrought  silks,  French  cambrics  and  lawns, 
calicoes  painted,  printed,  stained,  or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
goods,  and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  our- 
selves than  to  suffer  those  whom  we  consider  as  our 
enemies  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not  only 
half  the  old  subsidy,  but  the  second  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  is  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all  French 
goods.  *   •       - 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old  sub- 
sidy, the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of 
all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  half 
the  duties  which  were  at  that  time  paid  upon  their 
importation ;  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  encouragement  to- the  carrying  trade 
in  wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties,  too,  which  were 
imposed  either  at  the  same  time  or  subsequent  to 
the  old  subsidy,  what  is  called  the  additional  duty, 
the  new  subsidy,  the  one-third  aad  two-thirds  subsi- 
dies, the  impost  1699,  the  tonnage  on  wine,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
All  those  duties,  however,  Except  the  additional  duty 
and  impdst  1692,  being  paid  down  in- ready  money 
upon  importation,  the  interest  of  so  large  a  sum  oc- 
casioned ah  e^pence,  which  made  it  unrea$onable  to 
eip^ctany  profitable  catfcying  trade  in  this  article. 
Ottty  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the  impost 
on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  the 
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ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the  duties  imposed  in 
1745,  in  1763,  and  in  1778,  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  two  imposts  of 
five  per  cent,  imposed  in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all 
the  former  duties  of  customs,  being  allowed  to  be 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other 
goods,  were  likewise  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
that  of  winie,  The  last  duty  that  has  been  particu- 
larly imposed  upon  wine*  that  of  1780,  is  allowed  to 
be  wholly  drawn  back  ;  an  indulgence  which,  when 
so  many  heavy  duties  are  retained,  most  probably 
could  never  occasion  the  exportation  of  a  single  ton 
of  wine,.  These  rules  took  place  with  regard  to  all 
places  of  lawful  exportation,  except  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America. 

The  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7*,  called  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great  Britain  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the  com- 
modities of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
and  consequently  with  wines.  In  a  country  of  so  ex?- 
tensive  a  coast  as  our  North  American  and  West  In- 
dian colonies,  where  our  authority  was  always  so  ypry 
slender,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to 
£arry  out  in  their  own  ships  their  non-enumerated 
commodities,  at  first  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  af- 
terwards to  all  parts  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  monopoly  could 
ever  be  much  respected  $  and  they  probably  at  all 
times  found  meaix?  of  bringing  back  some  cargo  from 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  out 
one.  *  They  seem,  however,  to  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  importing  European  wines  from  the  places  ofr 
their  growth  j  and  they  could  not  well  import  them 
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from  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  with 
many  heavy  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was 
not  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not 
being  an  European  commodity,  could  be  imported 
directly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies,  countries 
which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  commodities,  en- 
joyed a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Madeira.  These 
circumstances  had  probably  introduced  that  general 
taste  for  Madeira  wine  which  our  officers  found  esta- 
blished in  all  our  colonies  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  which  began  in  1755,  and  which  they  brought 
back  with  them  to  the  mother  country,  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  fashion  before.  Upon 
the  conlusion  of  that  war,  in  1765  (by  the  4th  Geo. 
III.  chap.  15.  sect.  12.)  all  the  dudes,  except  si.  106. 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation 
to  the  colonies  of  all  wines,  except  French  wines,  to 
the  commerce  and  consumption  of  which  national 
prejudice  would  allow  no  sort  of  encouragement. 
The  period  between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence 
and  the  revolt  of  ofcr  North  American  colonies,  was 
probably  too  short  to  admit  of  any  considerable  change 
in  the  customs  of  those  countries. 

The  same  act  which  in  the  drawback  upon  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured  the  colo- 
nies so  much  more  than  other  countries,  in  those 
upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  favour- 
ed them  much  less.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  commodities  to  other  countries,  half 
die  old  subsidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this  law  enact- 
ed, that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn  back 
upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commo- 
dities of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Eu- 
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repe  or  tb*  East  Indies,  except  wines,  white  calicoes, 
and  mUsline. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  as 
the  freight  of  the  ships  is  frequently  paid  by  foreign- 
ers iu  money,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
bringing  gold  and  alter  into  the  country.  But 
though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no  pe- 
culiar encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the  in- 
stitution was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the  insti- 
tution itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such  draw- 
hacks  cannot  forte  into  this  trade  a  greater  ihare  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have  gone 
to- it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no  duties  upon 
importation ;  they  only  prevent  its  being  excluded 
altogether  by  those  duties.  The  carrying  trade, 
though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought  not  to  be 
precluded,  but  to  be  left  free  like  all  other  trades. 
It  is  a  necessary  resource  to  those  capitals  which  can- 
not find  employment,  either  in  the  agriculture  or  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home 
trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffering, 
profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  duty 
which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties  had  been  re* 
tained,  the  foreign  goods,  upon  which  they  are  paid, 
could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor  consequently 
imported,  for  want  of  a  market  The  duties,  there- 
fore,  of  which  a  pan  is  retained,  would  never  have 
been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  drawbacks, 
and  would  justify  them,  though  the  whole  duties, 
whether  upon  the  produce  of  domestic  industry  or 
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upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  The  revenue  of  excise  would  in  this  case* 
indeed,  suffer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  customs  a  good 
deal  more ;  but  the  natural  balance  of  industry,  the 
natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  disturbed  bj  such  duties,  would 
be  more  nearly  re-established  by  such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  those  countries  which 
are  altogether  foreign  and  independent,  not  to  those 
in  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  ex* 
portation  of  European  goods  to  our  American  colo- 
nies, will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  exportation 
than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it. ,  By 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  though  the  whole 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may 
frequently  be  pure  loss  to  the  revenue  of  excise  and 
customs,  without  altering  the  state  of  the  trade,  or 
rendering .  it  in  any  respect  more  extensive*  How 
far  such  drawbacks  can  be  jijstified  as  a  proper  en- 
couragement to  the  industry  of  our  colonies,  or  how 
far  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mother  country  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by  all 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects,  will  appear  hereafter 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  understood, 
are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  goods,  for 
the  exportation  of  which  they  are  given,  are  really 
exported  to  some  foreign  country,  and  not  clandes- 
tinely re-imported  into  our  own.    That  some  draw* 
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backs,  partictilary  those  upon  tobacco,  have  frequently 
been  abused  in  this  manner,  and  have  given  occa- 
sion to  many  frauds,  equally  hurtful  both  to  the 
revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well. known. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  Bounties. 

t^ounties  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain, 
**  frequently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  grant- 
ed to  the  produce  of  particular  branches  of  domestic 
industry.  By  means  of  them,  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their 
goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  fo- 
reign market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said,  will  thtfs 
be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  consequently 
turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  country.  We  can- 
not give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in  the  foreign  as 
we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We  cannot  force 
foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our 
own  cuntrymen.  The  next  best  expedient,  it  has 
beea  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile  system  pro- 
poses to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  money 
into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  giveri  to  those 
branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  them.  %  But  every  branch  of  trade,  in  which 
the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  re- 
places to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  sending 
them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  bounty. 
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Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all 
the  other  branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  oa 
without  bounties,  and  cannot,  therefore,  require  onfc 
more  than  they.  Those  trades  only  require  bounties, 
in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for 
a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him  his  capital,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  profit,  or  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  it  really  costs  him 
to  send  them  to  market.  The  bounty  is  given  in  or- 
der to  make  up  this  loss,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin  a  trade,  of  which  the 
expence  is  supposed  to  be  jgreater  than  the  returns, 
of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital 
employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  if 
all  other  trades  resembled  it,  there  would  soon  be  no 
capital  left;  in  die  country. 

The  trades,  it  h  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which  can 
be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  consider- 
able time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one  of 
them  shall  always  and  regulary  lose,  or  sell  its  goods 
for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  them  to  market 
But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what 
he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  interest  would  soon  oblige  him  to  employ  his 
stock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the 
price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the  or- 
dinary  profit,  the  capital  employed  in  sending  them 
to  market.  The  effect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only 
be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  natu- 
rally run  of  its  own  accord. 
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The  ingenious  and  well  informed  author  of  the 
tracts  upon  the  corn  trade  has  shewn  very  clearly, 
that  since  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  corn  exported* 
valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  die 
corn  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  during  that  period.  This,  he  ima- 
gines, upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem, is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  be* 
neficial  to  the  nation,  the  value  of  the  exportation  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which  the 
public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  exported.  He 
does  aot  consider  that  this  extraordinary  expence,  or 
the  bounty,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  expence  which 
the  exportation  of  corn  really  costs  the  society.  The 
capital  which  the  farmer  employed  in  raising  it  mu9t 
likewise  be  taken  into  the  account.  Unless  the  price 
of  the  corn,  when  sold  in  the  foreign  markets,  re- 
places  not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital*  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  society  is  a 
loser  by  the  difference,  or  die  national  stock  is  so 
much  diminished  But  the  very  reason  for  which  k 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the 
supposed  insufficiency  of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  said,  has 
fallen  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  corn  began  to 
fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present,  I  have  already- 
endeavoured  to  shew.    But  this  event,  supposing  k 
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to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  happened 
in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possibly* have  hap- 
pened  in  consequence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France  there 
was  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  subjected  to  a  general  prohibition* 
This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of  grain,  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing  neither  to  the 
one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual 
and  insensible  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  which, 
in  the  first  book  of  this  discourse,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  shew  has  taken  place  in  the  general  market  of 
Europe  during  the  course  of  the  present  century.  It 
seems  to  be  altogether  impossible  that  the  bounty 
could  ever  contribute  to  lower  the  price  of  grain. ' 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  observed* 
the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extraordinary  export- 
ation, necessarily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally  fall  to. 
To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  institution. 
In  years  of  scarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently 
suspended,  yet  the  great  exportation  which  it  occa- 
sions in  years  of  plenty,  must  frequently  hinder,  more 
or  less,  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  th« 
scarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in 
years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  necessarily 
tends  to  raise  the  money  price  of  corn  somewhat 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the  home 
market. 

That  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  the  bounty 
must  necessarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person. 
But'  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  that  it 
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tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that  in  two  different 
ways ;  first,  by  opening  a  more  extensive  foreign  mar- 
ket to  the  corn  of  the  farmer,  it  tends,  they  imagine,  to 
increase  the  demand  for,  and  consequently  the  produc- 
tion of  that  commodity  j  and  secondly,  by  securing 
to  him  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwise  expect 
in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  suppose* 
to  encourage  tillage.  This  double  encouragement 
must,  they  imagine,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  occa- 
sion such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  corn,  as 
may  lower  its  price  in  the  home  market,  much  more 
than  the  bounty  can  raise  it,  in  the  actual  state  which 
tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 
I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
the  home  market;  as  every  bushel  of  corn,  which  is  ex- 
ported  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would  have 
remained  in  the  home  market  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion, and  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity.  The 
corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  well  as  every  other 
bounty  upon  exportation,  imposes  two  different  taxes 
upon  the  people ;  first,  the  tax  which  they  are  obliged 
to  contribute,  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty ;  and  secondly, 
the  tax  which  arises  from  the  advanced  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  homemarket,  and  which,  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  are  purchasers^of  corn,  must,  in 
this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  In  this  particular  commodity,  therefore, 
this  second  tax  is  by  much  the  heaviest  of  the  two. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  taking  onfe  year  with  anpther,  the 
bounty  of  5s.  upon  the  exportation  of  the  quarter  of 
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circumstances  of  the  society,  oblige  his  employers  to 
maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period 
of  improvement,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion  is  different  in 
different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the  money 
price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  buthers*  meat,  of  horses, 
and  the  maintenance  of  horses,  of  land  carriage  con- 
sequently, or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that 
of  the  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures ;  by  re- 
gulating the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that 
of  manufacturing  art  and  industry ;  and  by  regu. 
lating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manu- 
facture. The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  the  produce,  either  of  land  or  labour, 
must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore, 
the  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for  4s, 
the  bushel,  instead  of  3s.  6d.»  and  to  pay  his  landlord 
a  money  rent  proportionable  to  this  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  his  produce  ;  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  4s.  will  purchase  no  more 
home  made  goods  of  any  other  kind  thati  Ss.  6d.  wouk} 
have  done  before,  neither  the  circumstances  of  the 
farmer,  nor  those  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mend? 
ed  by  this  change.  The  fanter  will  not  be  able  to 
cultivate  much  better ;  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better,   In  the  purchase  pf  foreign  com? 
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modities,  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of  corn  may 
give  them  soma  little  advantage.  In  that  of  home- 
made commodities,  it  can  give  them  none  at  all.  And 
almost  the  whole  expence  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  is  in  home- 
made commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates 
equally,  or  very  nearly  equally,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  to  any  particular  country.  The  con- 
sequent rise  of  air  money  prices,  though  it  does  not 
make  those  who  receive  them  really  richer,  does  not 
make  them  really  poorer.  A  service  of  plate  becomes 
really  cheaper,  and  every  thing  else  remains  precisely 
of  the  same  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  which, 
beiitg  the  effect  other  of  the  peculiar  situation,  or  of 
the  political  institutions  of  a  particular  country,  takes 
place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence,  which,  fax  from  tending  to  make  any 
body  really"  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all  common 
dkies,  which  is  in  this  case  peculiar  to  that  country, 
tends  to  discourage,  more  or  less,  every  sort  of  industry 
which  is  carried  on  wkbm  it,  and  tp  enable  foreign 
nations,  by  famishing  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  its  own  workmen  can 
afford  to  do,  to  undersell  them,  not  only  in  the  fpreign, 
but  even  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  distributors  of 
gold  aad  diver  to  all  tte  other  countries- of  Europe* 

Vol.  IL  x 
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Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  some* 
what  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  ho  wever,should 
be  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  insur- 
ance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and  small 
bulk  of  those. metals,  their  freight  is  no  great  matter, 
and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal,  therefore, 
could  suffer  very  little  from  their  peculiar  situation, 
if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  disadvantages  by  their 
political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 
with  the  expence  of  smuggling,  and  raise  the  value  of 
those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more  above 
what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount  of  this 
expence.  When  you  dam*  up  a  streapi  of  water,  as 
soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water  must  rim  over 
the  dam-head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro- 
hibition of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  what 
they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the  annual  pro* 
duce  of  their  land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to 
employ  in  coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver.  N  Wtyen  they  have  got  this  quantity, 
the  dam  is  full,  and  the  whole-stream  which  flows  m 
afterwards  must  run  over. "  The  annual  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  from  Spain  arid  Portugal,  accordingly, 
is^by  all  accounts,  ndtwithstanding  thefce  restraints, 
very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  importation.  As 
the  water,  however,  must  always  be  deeper  behind 
the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  these  restraints  detain  in  Spain  an<J 
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Portugal,  must,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour,  be  greater  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  other  countries.     The  higher  and  stronger 
the  dam-head,  the  greater  must  be  the  difference  in  the 
depth  of  water  behind  and  before  it.    The  higher  the 
tax,  the  higher  the  penalties  with  whicji  the  prohibi- 
tion is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  severe  the 
police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the  law*  the 
greater  must  be  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold 
and  silver  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,and  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries.    It  is  said  accordingly  to  be  very  considerable, 
and  that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion  of  plats 
in  houses,  where  there  is  nothing  else  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  thought  suitable  or  correspond- 
ent to  this  sort  of  magnificence.  The  cheapness  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  dearness  of 
all  commodities,  which  is  the  necessary  effect  of  this 
redundancy  of  the  precious  metals,  discourages  both 
the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  enables  foreign  nations  to  supply  them  with 
many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with  almost  all  sorts  of  manu- 
facturefl  produce,  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  thai*  what  they  themselves  can  either  raise  or 
make  them  for  at  home,    The  tax  and  prohibition 
operate  in  two  different  ways.     They  not  only  lower 
very  much  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but,  by  detaining  there  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  those  metals,  which  would  otherwise  flow  over 
other  countries,  they  keep  up  their  value  in  those 
other  countries  somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  thereby  give  those  countries  a  double 
^vantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Portugal. 

x  2 
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Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  presently  be  less 
water  above,  and  more  below  the  dam-head,  ami  k 
will  soon  come  to  a  level  in  both  places.  Remove  the 
tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  will  diminish  considerably  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, so  k  will  increase  somewhat  in  other  countries; 
and  the  value  of  those  metals,  their  proportion  to  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to 
n  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in  all.  The  loss  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation 
of  their  gold  and  silver,  would  be  altogether  pominal 
and  imaginary.    The  nominal  value  of  their  goods, 
and  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour^ 
would  fall,  and  would  be  expressed  or  represented  by 
a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before:  bat  their  real 
value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain,  command,  and  employ  the  same 
quantity  of  labour.    As  the  nominal  value  of  their 
goods  would  fell,  the  real  value  of  what  remained  of 
their  gold  and  silver  would  rise,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  those  metals  would  answer  all  the  same  purposes 
of  commerce  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a 
greater  quantity  before.     The  gold  and  silver  which 
would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for  nothing, 
but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value  of  goods  of 
some  kind  or  other.    Those  goods,  top,  would  not 
be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and  expence,  to  be  con- 
sumed by  idle  people,  who  produce  nothing  in  return 
for  their  consumption.     As  the  real  weahh  and  reve* 
nue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by  this 
extraordinary  exportation  of  gold  and  siPver,  so  neither 
would  their  consumption  be  much  augmented  by  k. 
Those  goods  would  probably,   the  greater  part  of 
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materials,  tools,  and  pnmnons,  for  the  employment 
and  maintenance  of  industrious  people,  who  would 
reproduce,  with  a  profit,  Ac  fall  value  of  their  con- 
sumption* A  port  <*f  the  dead  stock  of  .the  society 
woold  thus  be  turned  into  active  stock,  and  would 
put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  than 
had  been  employed  before.  The  annual  prodnce  of 
their  land  and  Juboar  would  immediately  be  atig* 
menftd  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would  probably 
be  augmented  a  great  deal  9  their  uidastry  being  thus 
relieved  from  one  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens 
which  it  at  present  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  neces- 
fcarily  operates  exactly  in  the  aame  way  as  this,  absurd 
policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal*  Whatever  be  die 
actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  corn  somewhat 
dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign  ; 
and  as  the  average  money  price  of  corn  regelates, 
more  or  less,  that  <rf  all  other  commodities,  it  lowers 
the  value  of  silver  condderaWym  the  one,  mid  tends 
to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  otfoen  It  enables  foreigners, 
the  Dutch  in  particular,  toot  only  to  eat  our  corn 
cheaper  than  they  otherwise  could  do,  but  sometimes 
to  eat  k  cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do 
upon  the  same  occasions ;  as  we  are  assured  by  an 
excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It 
hinders  our  own  workmen  from  furnishing  their 
goods  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  silver  as  they  other- 
wise might  do,  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnish  theirs 
for  a  smaller.  St  t^nds  to  render  our  manufactures 
somewhat  dearer  in  everv  market,  and  theirs  some* 
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what  cheaper,  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  aikl  con- 
sequently to  give  their  industry  a  double  advantage 
over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
so  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn; 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain  and  emplby, 
but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchange' 
for ;  it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without  render- 
ing any  considerable  service  either  to  our  farmers  or 
country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  some- 
what difficult  to  persuade  the  greater  part  of  them 
that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  considerable 
service.  But  if  this  money  sinks  in  its  value,  in  th# 
quantity  of  labour,  provisions,  and  home  made  com- 
modities of  all  different  kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  pur- 
chasing, as  much  as  it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service 
will  be  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whole 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or 
could  be  essentially  serviceable.  These  were  the  corn 
merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of  corn.  In 
years  of  plenty,  the  bounty  necessarily  occasioned  a 
greater  exportation  than  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  the  one  year 
from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another,  it  occasioned 
in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It  increased  the  busi- 
ness of  the  com  merchant  in  both  ;  and  in  years  of 
scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a  greater 
quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  better  price,  and  conse- 
quently with  a  greater  profit,  than  he  could  otherwise 
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have,  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one  year  had  not  been 
more  or  less  hindered  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of 
another.  It  is  in  this  set  of  men*  accordingly,  that  I 
have  obserf ed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance  or 
renewal  of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign  corn,  which 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
and  when  they  established  the  bounty,  seemed  to  have 
imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturers.  By  the 
one  insitution,  they  secured  to  themselves  the  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market,  and  by  the  other  they  endea- 
voured tp  prevent  *hat  market  from  ever  bring  over- 
stocked with  their  commodity-  By  both  they  endea- 
voured to  raise  its  real  value,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  manufacturers  had,  by  the  like  institutions,  raised 
the  real  value  of  many  different  sorts  of  manufactured 
goods.  They  did  not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and 
essential  difference  which  nature  has  established  be- 
tween corn  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods. 
When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  or 
by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you  enable  our  woollen 
or  linen  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  for  somewhat 
a  better  price  than  they  otherwise  could  get  for  them, 
you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  of 
those  goods;  you  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence  ;  you  increase  not 
only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  those  manufacturers;  and  you  enable 
them  either  to  live  better  themselves,  or  to  employ  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  in  those  particular  manu-% 
factures.  You  really  encourage  tho^e  manufactures, 
and  direct  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  pf  the  in- 
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dustry  of  the  country,  than  what  would  pfobably  go 
to  than  of  its  own  accord.    Bat  when*  by  the  like  in- 
stitutions, you  raise  the  nominal  or  mortey  price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value ;  you  do  not  in- 
crease the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue  eithe*  of  our 
farmers  or  country  gentlemen ;  you  do  not  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  corn*  because  you  do  not  eabbte 
them  to  maintain  and  employ  more  labourers  in  raising 
it.    The  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upoHoorb  a  real 
value,  which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  its 
money  price.    No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market,  can  raise  that  value*    The 
freest  competition  cannot  lower  it.    Through  the 
world  in  general,  that  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in  every  particular 
place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can 
maintain  in  the  way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or 
scanty,  in  which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in 
that  place.    Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  regu- 
lating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of  all  other 
commodities  must  be  finally  measured  and  determin- 
ed ;  corn  fe.    Hie  Heal  value  &£  every  other  commodity 
is  finally  measured  and  determined  by  the  proportion 
which  its  average  money  price  bears  to  the  average 
money  price  of  corn.    The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  \ 
Vary  with  those  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  sometimes  occur  from  one  century  to  another. 
It  is  the  real  value  of  silver  which  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made    . 
commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general  objection    \ 
which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expedients  of 
the  mercantile  system ;  the  objection  of  forcing  some 
part  of  the  industry  of  the  country  intb  a  channel  less 
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advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its 
own.  aecord  t  and*  secondly*  to  the  p&rticulaf  qfejeo- 
tloti  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  less 
advantageous,  but  into  one  that  is  actually  disadvan- 
tageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  earned  on  but  by 
means  of  a  bounty  beitag  ftecessirHy  a  losing  trade. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  is  liable  to 
this  furiJher  objection,  that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote 
the  raising  of  that  particular,  cewmodity,  of  which  it 
.ww  i&cant  to  fcacournge  the  production.  When  dur 
country  gentlemen,  th^fore,  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bouf^thpughthey  acted  in  imitation  ofo*r 
mepctoutts  and  raaaufacturers>they  did  not  act  wkh  that 
complete  comprehension  of  their  own  interest  which 
commonly  directs  the  conduct  of  those  two  other  or- 
ders of  people.  They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with 
a  very  considerable  expence ;  they  imposed  a  very 
heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but 
they  did  no**  in  any  sensible  degree,  increase  the  real 
value  of  their  own  commodity;  and  by  lowering 
somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver,  they  discouraged* 
in  some  degree,  the  general  industry  of  the  country, 
atid^  instead  of  advancing,  retarded  mete  or  less  the 
improvement  of  their  own  lands,  which  necessarily 
depends  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity,  a 
bounty  upon  production,  one  should  imagine,  would 
have  a  more  direct  operation  than  one  upon  exporta- 
tion. It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one  tax  upon 
the  people,  that  which  they  must  contribute  in  order  to 
pay  the  bounty.  Instead  of  raising,  it  would  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market* 
and  thereby,  instead  of  imposing  a  second  tax  upon 
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the  people,  it  might,  at  least  in  part,  repay  them  for 
what  they  had  contributed  to  the  first.  Bounties 
upon  production,  however,  have  been  very  rarely 
granted*  The  prejudices  established  by  the  com- 
mercial system  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that  national 
wealth  arises  more  immediately  from  exportation  than 
from  production.  It  has  been  more  favoured,  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  production, 
it  has  been  said  too,  have  been  found  by  experience 
more  liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  exportation. 
How  far  this  is  true,  I  know  not.  That  bounties  upon 
exportation  have  been  abused  to  many  fraudulent  pur- 
poses, is  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  interest 
6f  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  great  inventors 
of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home  market  should 
be  overstocked  with  their  goods ;  an  event  which  a 
bounty  upon  production  might  sometimes  occasion: 
A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by  enabling  thejn  to  send 
abroad  their  surplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
what  remains  in  the  home  marktt,  effectually  prevents 
this.  Of  all  the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system, 
accordingly,  it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fond- 
est. I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  some 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  themselves,  to 
give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which 
they  dealt  in.  This  expedient  succeeded  so  well,  that 
it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  their  goods  in  the 
home  market,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  produce.  The  Operation  of  the  bounty 
upon  corn  must  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 
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Something  Hke  a  bounty  upon  production,  how- 
ever, has  been  granted  upon  some  particular  occasions. 
The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white-herring  and 
whale  fisheries  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  some- 
what of  this  nature.  They  tend  directly,  it  may  be 
supposed,  to  raider  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home 
market  than  any  otherwise  would  be.  In  other  re- 
spects, their  effects,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By 
means  of  them,  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which  the 
price  does  not  repay  the  cost,  together  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fisheries 
do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  contribute  to  its 
defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailors  and 
shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  sometimes  be 
done  by  means  of  such  bounties,  at  a  much  smaller 
expence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  standing  navy,  if 
I  may  use  such  an  expression,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  allegations,  how- 
ever, the  following  considerations  dispose  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  granting  at  least  one  of  these  bounties, 
ihe  legislature  has  been  very  grossly  imposed  upon. 

First,  the  herring*buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing  1771 
to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  1781,  the  tonnage 
bounty  upon  the  herring-buss  fishery  has  been  at  thirty 
shillings  the  ton.  During  these  eleven  years,  the  whole 
number  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring-buss  fishery 
of  Scotland  amounted  to  378>347.    The  herring* 
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caught  and  cured  at  sea,  are  called  sea  sticks.  la  or- 
der to  fender  them  what  are  called  merchantable  her- 
rings, it  is  necessary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
.quantity  of  salt ;  and  in  this  case,  k  is  reckoned,  that 
three  barrels  of  sea  sticks  are  usually  repacked  into 
two  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings.  Hie  number  of 
barrels  of  merchantable  herrings,  therefore,  caught 
during  these  eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  accord- 
ing to  this  account,  to  252,23 If.  During  these 
eleven  years,  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to 
J 55,4651.  lis.  or  to  -8s.  £jd-  upon  every  barrel  of 
sea  sticks,  and  to  12s.  3ixL  upon  every  barrel  of  mer- 
chantable herrings. 

The  salt  wfch  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is  some* 
times  Scotch,  and  sometimes  foreign  salt ;  both  which 
are  delivered  free  of  all  excise  duty  to  the  fish-curers. 
The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  is  at  present  is.  6d. 
that  upon  foreign  salt  IDs.  the  bushel*  A  barrel  of 
herrings  is  supposed  to  require  about  one  bushel  and 
one-fourth  of  a  bushel  foreign  salt  Two  bushels  are 
the  supposed  average  of  Scotch  salt.  If  the  herrings 
are  entered  for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
up;  if  entered  for  home  consumption,  whether  the 
herrings  were  cured  wath  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt, 
only  one  shilling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.  it  was  the  old 
Scotch  duty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity  which, 
at  a  low  estimation,  had  been  supposed  necessary  for 
curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  foreign  salt  is 
very  little  used  for  amy  other  purpose  but  the  curing 
of  fish.  But  from  the  5th  April  1 77 1  to  the  5*  April 
1 782,  the  quantity  of  foreign  salt  imported  amounted 
to  956,974  bushels,  a*  eighty-four  pounds  1&e  bushel ; 
the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt  delivered  from  the  woa&s  to 


the  fish-cnnws,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at  fifty-sir 
pounds  t}*e  bushel  only.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  k  is  principally  foreign  salt  that  is  used  in  the 
fineries*  Upon  every  barrelof  herrings  exported  there 
is,  besides,  a  bounty  of  2s.  Sd.  and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  buss-caught  herrings  are  exported.  Put 
all  these  things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  du- 
ring these  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  buss-caught 
herrings*  cured  with  Scotch  salt,  when  exported,  has 
eost  governments  17s.  1  lid.;  and  when  entered  for  home 
consumption,  14s.  5|d.;and  that  every  barrel  cured  with 
foreign  saky  when  exported,  has  cost  government  1 1. 
7$.  5|d, }  and  when  entered  for  home  consumption, 
14.  3s*  9|d.  The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchant- 
able herrings  runs  from  seventeen  and  eighteen  to 
four  and  five-and-twenty  shillings ;  about  a  guinea  at 
an  average** 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white-herring  fishery  is 
a  tonnage  bounty,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  burden 
of  the  ship,  not  to  her  diligence  or  success  in  the 
fishery j  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too  common  for 
the  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching, 
ftot  the  fish  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1 759,  when 
the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  the  ton,  the  whole 
buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels 
of  sea  sticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  sea  sticks 
cost  government,  in  bounties  alone,  1181.  15s.;  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  1591.  7s.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fishing,  for  which  this  tonnage 
bounty  in  the  white-herring  fishery  has  been  given 
(by  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty 
tons  burden),  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  situa- 

*  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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tion  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland ;  from  the  prac- 
tice of  which  country  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed. 
Holland  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  seas  to  which 
herrings  are  known  principally  to  resort;  and  can, 
therefore,  carry  on  that  fishery  only  in  decked  vessels, 
which  can  carry  water  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a 
voyage  to  a  distant  gea*    But  the  Hebrides,  or  West- 
ern Islands,  the  Islands  of  Shetland,  and  the  northern 
and  north-western  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  countries 
in  whose  neighbourhood  the  herring  fishery  is  princk 
pally  carried  on,  are  everywhere  intersected  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  which  run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the 
land,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  sea-lochs.     It  is  to  these  sea-lochs  that  the 
herrings  principally  resort  during  the  seasons  in  which 
they  visit  those  seas  ;  for  the  visits  of  this,  and  I  am 
assured,  of  many  other  sorts  of  fish,  are  not  quite 
regular  and  constant.  A  boat  fishery,  therefore,  seeros 
to  be  the  mode  of  fishing  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Scotland ;  the  fishers  carrying  the  herrings 
on  shore  as  fast  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  consumed  fresh.     But  the  great  encouragement 
which  a  bounty  of  90s.  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss 
fishery,  is  necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat 
fishery ;  which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot  bring 
its  cured  fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
buss  fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingly,  whieh,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  was  very 
considerable,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  a  number  of 
seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  buss  fishery  employs 
at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to  decay.    Of 
the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined  and 
abandoned  fishery,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  canno^ 
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pretend  to  speak  with  much  decision.  As  no  bounty 
was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat- fishery,  no  ac- 
count was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  or 
salt  duties. 

Fourthly',  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people*  A  bounty 
which  tended  to  lower,  their  price  in  the  home  paarket, 
might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great 
number  of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  circumstances 
are  by  no  means  affluent.  .But  the  herring-buss  bounty 
contributes  to  no  such  good  purpose.  It  has  ruined  the 
boat  fishery,  which  is,  by  far,  the  best  adapted  for  the 
supply  of  the  home  market ; .  and  the  additional  bounty 
pf  2s.  8d.  the  barrel  upon  exportation,  carries  the 
greater  part,  more  than  two  thirds,  of  the  produce  of 
the  buss  fishery  abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  before  the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  16s. 
the  barrel,  I  have  been  assured*  .was  the  common  price 
of  white  hearings.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
before  the  boat  fishery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price 
was  said  to  have  i^un  from  seventeen  to  twenty  shillings, 
the  barrel.  For  these  l^st  live  years,  it  has,  ^r  an. 
average,  been  at  twenty-five  sjiillipgs  the  barrel.  This 
high  price,  however,  jnay  have  been  owing  to  .the  real 
scarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  I 
must  observe,  too,  that  the  cask  or  barrel,  which  is 
usually  sold  with  the  herrings,  and  of  wfykh  the  price 
is  included  in  all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  -since  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  risen  to  about 
double  its  former  price,  or  from  about  3s.  to  about 
6s.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  accounts  I  have 
Received  of  the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by 
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ad  means  quite  uniform  and  consistent ;  and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  assured  me, 
that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was  the  usual 
price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings ;  and 
this,  I  imagine,  may  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  ave- 
rage price.  All  accounts,  however,  I  think,  agree 
that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered  in  the  home 
market,  in  consequence  of  the  buss  bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after  such  liberal 
bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  continue  to 
sell  their  commodity  at  the  same,  or  even  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  before,  it 
might  be  expected  that  their  profits  should  be  very 
great ;  and  it  is  qot  improbable  that  those  of  some 
individuals  may  have  been  so*    In  general,  however, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  have  been  quite 
otherwise.     The  usual  effect  of  such  bounties  is,  to 
encourage  rash  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a  business 
which  they  do  not  understand ;  and  what  they  lose 
by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance,  more  than 
compensates  alt   that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost 
liberality  of  government.     In  1750,  by  the  same  act 
which  first  gave  the  bounty  of  80s.  the  ton  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  white-herring  fishery  (the  23a 
Geo.  II.  chap.  24*),  a  joint-stock  company  was  erect- 
ed, with  2f  capital  of  300,0001.,  to  which  the  sub* 
scribers  (over  and  above  all  other  encouragements, 
the  tonnage  bounty  just  now  mentioned,  the  exporta- 
tion bounty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of 
both  British -and  foreign  salt  duty  free),  were  during 
the  space  of  fourteen  years,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
which  they  Subscribed  and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the 
society,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a-year,  to  be  paid  by 
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the  receiver  general  of  the  customs  in  equal  half-yearly 
payments.  Besides  this  great  company,  the  resi- 
dence of  whose  governor  and  directors  was  to  be  in 
London,  it  was  declared  lawful  to  erect  different  fish- 
ing chapiters  in  all  the  different  out-ports  of  the  king- 
dom,  provided  a  sum  not  less  than  10,0001.  was 
subscribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed  a* 
its  own  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  loss.  The  same 
annuity,  and  the  same  encouragements  of  all  kinds, 
were  given  to  the  trade  of  those  inferior  chambers,  as 
to  that  of  the  great  company.  Hie  subscription  of  the 
great  company  was  soon  filled  up,  and  several  different 
fishing  chambers  were  erected  in  the  different  out- 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  all  these  encourage- 
ments, almost  all  those  different  companies,  both  great 
and  small,  lost  either  the  whole,,  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  capitals  :  scarce  a  vestige  now  remains  of  any 
of  them,  and  the  white-herring  fishery  is  now  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  carried  on  by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  necessary,  in* 
deed9  for  the  defence  of  the  society,  it  might  not 
always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours  for 
the  supply ;  and  if  such  manufacture  could  not  other- 
wise be  supported  at  home,  it  might  not  be  unreason* 
able  that  all  the  other  branches  of  industry  should  be 
taxed  in  order  to  support  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  British-made  sail-cloth,  and  British- 
made  gunpowder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be  vindicated 
upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  to 
tax  the  industry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  support  that  of  some  particular  class  of  ma- 
nufactures j  yet  in  the  wantonness  of  great  prosperity, 
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when  the  public  enjoya  a  greater,  revenue  than  it 
knows  well  what  to  do  with,  to. give  sutih  bounties  to 
favourite  manufactures,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural 
as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  as  well 
as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may,  perhaps, 
frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  great  folly. 
But  there  must  surely  be  something  more  than  ordU 
nary  absurdity,  in  continuing  such  profusion  in  times 
of  general  difficulty  and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  sometimes  no  more  than 
a  drawback,  and  consequently  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty.  The  bounty, 
for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  exported,  may  be 
considered  as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown 
and  muscovado  sugars,  from  which  it  is  made ;  the 
bounty  upon  wrought  silk  exported,  a  brawback  of 
the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported ;  the 
bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported,  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  upon  brimstone  and  saltpetre  imported.  In  the 
language  of  the  customs,  those  allowances  only  are 
called  drawbacks,  which  are  given  upon  goods  ex* 
ported  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  are  imported. 
When  that  form  has  been  so  altered  by  manufacture 
of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomination, 
they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and  manu- 
facturers who  excel  in  their  particular  occupations, 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  bounties.  By 
encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  pf  the  workmen 
actually  employed  in,  those  respective  occupations, 
and  are  not  considerable  enough  to  turn  towards  any 
one  of  them  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  thq 
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country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  balahct 
of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is  done 
in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible.  The  ex- 
pence  of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  trifling  j  that  of 
bounties  very  great.  The  bounty  upon  corn  alone 
has  sometimes  cost  the  public,  in  one  year,  more  tha™ 
300,0001. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums,  as  drav^ 
backs  are  sometimes  called  bounties/  But  we  mm. 
•in  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  withoiL 
paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digression  concerning  the  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Lam. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bountie. 
without  observing,  that  the  praises  which  have  beer 
bestowed  upon  the  law  which  establishes  thebountj 
upon  the  exportation  of  oorij,  ai}d  upon  that  system  01 
regulations  which  is  connected  with  it,  are  altogether 
unmerited.  A  particular  examination  of  the  nature 
of  the  corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal  British  law* 
which  relate  to  it,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  tht 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  great  importance  of  this 
subject  must  justify  the  length  of  the  digression. 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  composed  of  four 
difFerenfcbranches,  which,  though  they  may  sometime 
be  all  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  are  in  their  owx 
nature  four  separate  and  distinct  trades.  These  are. 
first,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer;  secondly,  that 
pf  the  merchant  importer  for  home  consumption ; 
thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  pro- 
4jice  for  foreign  consumption  j  and,  fourthly,  that  of 

y2 
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the  merchant  earner,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn  in 
order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  opposite  soever 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are,  even  in  years  of 
the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  his  in- 
terest to  nose  the  price  of  hia  corn  as  high  as  the  real 
scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  and  it  can  never  be 
his  interest  to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the  price,  he 
discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts  every  body 
more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  thrift  and  good  management.  If,  by  rais- 
ing it  too  high,he  discourages  the  consumption  so  much 
that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to  go  beyond 
the  consumption  of  the  season,  and  to  last  for  some 
time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  runs 
the  hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a  considerable  part  of 
his  corn  by  natural  causes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  sell 
vfhat  remains  of  it  for  much  less  than  what  he  might 
have  had  for  it  several  months  before.  If,  by  not  rais- 
ing the  price  high  enough,  he  discourages  the  con- 
sumption so  little  that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely 
to  fall  short  of  the  consumption  of  the  season,  he  not 
only  loses  a  part  of  the  profit  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  made,  but  he  exposes  the  people  to  suffer 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of  the  hardships 
of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  consumption,  should  be  proportioned  as 
exactly  as  possible  to  the  supply  of  the  season.  The 
interest  of  the  inland  corn-dealer  is  the  same.  By 
supplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  pro- 
portion, he  is  likely  to  sell  all  his  corn  for  the  highest 
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pice,  and  with  the  greatest  prdfit ;  rind  his  knowledge 
of  the  state  bf  the  4rop,  tod  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  sales,  enables  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplied  in  this  man* 
ner.  Without  intending  the  interest  of  the  people,  he 
is  necessarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  interest,  to 
treat  them,  even  in  years  of  scarcity,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  prudent  master  of  a  vessel  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  foresees 
that  provisions  are  likely  to  run  short,  he  puts  them 
upon  short  allowance.  Though  from  excess  of  chutkal 
he  should  sometimes  do  this  without  any  real  necessity, 
yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  his  crew  can  thereby 
suffer  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  danger, 
misery,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might  sometimes  be 
exposed  by  a  less  provident  conduct.    Though  from 

'  excess  of  avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the  inland  corn 
merchant  should  sometimes  raise  the  price  of  his  corn 
somewhat  higher  than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  re* 
quires*  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  the  people  can 
suffer  from  this  conduct,  which  effectually  secures 
them  from  a  famine  in  the  end  of  the  season,  are  in* 
considerable,  in  comparison  of  what  they  might  have 
been  exposed  to  by  a  more  liberal  way  of  dealipg  m 
the  beginning  of  it.  The  corn  merchant  himself  » 
likely  to  suffer  the  most  by  this  excess  of  avarice  j  not 
only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites 
against  him,  but,  though  he  should  escape  the  effects 
of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  corn  which 
it  necessarily  leaves  Upon  his  hands  in  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  which,  if  the  liext  season  happens  to  prove 

favourable,  he  must  always  sell  for  a  much  lower 

price  than  he  might  otherwise  have  had* 
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Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company  of 
merchants  to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole  crop  of 
an  extensive  country,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  their  in- 
terest to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  said  to  do  with 
the  spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy  or  throw 
away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  scarce  possible,  even  by 
the  violence  of  law,  to  establish  such  an  extensive 
'monopoly  with  regard  to  corn;  and  wherever  the 
law  leaves  the  trade  free,  ft  is  of  all  commodities  the 
least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or  monopolized  by  the 
force  of  a  few  large  capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Not  only  its  value  far  exceeds  what  the 
capitals  of  a  few  private  men  are  capable  of  purchas- 
ing; but  supposing  they  were  capable  of  purchasing 
it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchase  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every  civiliz- 
ed country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which  the  annual 
consumption  is  the  greatest,  so  a  greater  quantity  of 
industry  is  annually  employed  in  producing  corn,  than 
in  producing  any  other  commodity.  When  it  first 
comes  from  the  ground,  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other 
commodity  ;  and  these  owners  can  never  be  collected 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manufac- 
turers, but  are  necessarily  scattered  through  all  the 
different  Corners  of  the  country*  These  first  owners 
either  immediately  supply  the  consumers  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  other  inland  dealers, 
who  supply  those  consumers.  The  inland  dealers  in 
corn,  therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the 
baker,  are  necessarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers 
in  any  other  commodity;  and  their  dispersed  situation 
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renders  ft  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into 
any  general  combination.  If  in  a  year  of  scarcity, 
therefore,  any  of  them  should  find,  that  he  had  a 
good  deal  more  corn  upon  hand,  than,  at  the  current 
price,  he  couldf  hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  he  would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this 
price  to  his  own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  his 
rivals  arid  competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower 
it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  same  motives,  the  same 
interests,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of 
any  one;  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other, 
and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  sell  their  corn  at  the 
price  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
was  most  suitable  to  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  the 
season. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  history  of 
the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflicted  any  part 
of  Europe,  during  either  the  course  of  the  present  or 
that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of  several  of  which 
we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will  find,  I  believe, 
that  a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from  any  combination 
among  the  inland  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  "other 
cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  occasioned  sometimes,  per- 
haps, and  in  some  particular  places,  by  the  waste  of 
war,  but  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  by 
the  fault  of  the  seasons j  and  that  a  famine  has  never 
arisen  from  any  other  cause  but  the  violence  of  go- 
vernment attempting,  by  improper  means,  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  corn  country,  between  all  the  dif- 
ferent parte  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and 
communication,  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  most 
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unfavourable  seasons  can  never  be  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce a  famine ;  and  the  scantiest  crop,  if  managed 
with  frugality  and  economy,  will  maintain,  through  the 
year,  the  same  number  of  people  that  are  commonly 
fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by  one  of  moderate 
plenty-  The  seasons  most  unfavourable  to  the  crop  are 
those  of  excessive  drought  or  excessive  rain.  But  as 
corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands,  upon 
grounds  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  wet,  and  upon 
those  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  dry,  either  the  drought 
or  the  rain,  which  is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the  country, 
is  favourable  to  another j  and  though  both  in  the  wet 
and  in  the  dry  season,  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  in  one  more  properly  tempered ;  yet  in  both, 
what  is  lost  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  by  what  is  gained  in  the  other.  In 
rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a  very 
moist  soil,  but  where,  in  a  certain  period  of  its  grow- 
ing, it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of  a 
drought  are  much  more  dismal.  Even  in  such  coun- 
tries, however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps,  scarce  ever  so 
universal,  as  necessarily  to  occasion  a  famine,  if  the 
government  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in 
Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have  occasion- 
ed a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper  regulations, 
some  injudicious  restraints  imposed  by  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  company  upon  the  rice  trade,  contri- 
buted, perhaps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  sell 
their  corn  at  what  it  supposes  a  reasonable  price,  it 
either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market,  which 
njay  sometimes  produce  a  famine  even  in  the  begin- 
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ping  of  the  season;  or,  if  they  bring  it  thkhter,  it 
enables  die  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them,  to 
consume  it  so  fast,  as  must  necessarily  produce  a 
famine  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  unlimited, 
unrestrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  only 
effectual  preventive  of  the  miseries  of  a  famine,  so  it 
is  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ; 
for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  scarcity  cannot  be 
remedied;  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no 
trade  requires  it  so  much;  because  no  trade  is  so  much 
exposed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  im- 
pute their  distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  merchant, 
who  becomes  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  indignation. 
Instead  of  making  profit  upon  such  occasions^  there- 
fore, he  is  pften  in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and 
of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
their  violence.  It  is  in  years  of  scarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant  expects 
to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract 
with  some  fanners  to  furnish  him,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain 
price.  This  contract  price  is  settled  according  to  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reasonable,  that 
is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the  late 
years  of  scarcity,  was  commonly  about  28s.  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. In  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  com 
merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  ordi- 
nary price,  aud  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That  this 
extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  suf* 
fici^nt  to  puj:  his  trafte  upon  a.  fair  level  with  other 
trades,  and  tp  cppi^us^ie.therpaanybsses  whiclf  h* 
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sustains  upon  other  occasions,  both  firdm  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and  from  the 
frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  its  price,  seems 
evident  enough,  from  this  single  circumstance,  that 
great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made*  in  this  as  in  any 
other  trade.  The  popular  odium,  however,  which 
attends  it  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  only  years  in  which 
it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  character 
and  fortune  averse  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  abandoned 
to  an  inferior  set  of  dealers;  and  millers,  bakers, 
meal-men,  and  meal-factors,  together  with  a  number 
of  wretched  hucksters,  are  almost  the  only  middle 
people  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  between  the 
grower  and  the  consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  of  discoun- 
tenancing this  popular  odium  against  a  trade  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
authorised  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5*  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.,  it  was 
enacted,  that  whoever  should  buy  any  corn  or  grain, 
with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  should  be  reputed  an 
unlawful  engrosser,  and  should,  for  the  first  fault,  sufc 
fer  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of 
the  corn;  for  the  second,  suffer  six  months*  imprison* 
ment,  and  forfeit  double  the  value;  and  for  the  third, 
be  set  in  the  pillory,  suffer  imprisonment  during  the 
long's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
The  ancient  policy  of  most  other  parts  of  Europe  was 
no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  farmer 
than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  were  afraid, 
would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  he  paid 
to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.    They 
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endeavoured,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  alto- 
gether. They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder,  as  much  as 
possible,  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in 
between  the  grower  and  the  consumer;  and  this  was 
the  meaning  of  the  many  restraints  which  they  imposed 
upon  the  trade  of  those  whom  they  called  kidders  or 
carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which  nobody  was  allowed  to 
exercise  without  a  licence,  ascertaining  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  man  of  probity  and  fair-dealing.  The 
authority  of  three  justices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  necessary  in  order  to  grant 
this  licence.  But  even  this  restraint  was  afterwards 
thought  insufficient,  and,  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the  quar- 
ter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  ot 
the  country,  by  maxims  quite  different  from  those 
which  it  established  with  regard  to  manufactures, 
the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  farmer 
no  other  customers  but  either  the  consumers  or  their 
immediate  factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  corn, 
it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  the  trade, 
not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn 
retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it,  in  many  cases,  prohi- 
bited the  manufacturer  from  exercising  the  trade  of  a 
shop-keeper,  or  from  selling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap,  with- 
out, perhaps,  its  being  well  understood  how  this  was 
to  be  done.  By  the  other,  it  meant  to  promote  that 
of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the  shop-keepers,  who 
would  be  so  much  undersold  by  the  manufacturer, 
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it  was  Supposed,  that  their  trade  Would  be  ruined  ifc 
he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all 

The  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  bis  own  goods  by 
retail,  could  not  hare  undersold  the  common  shop- 
keeper. Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might  have 
placed  in  his  shop,  he  must  have  withdrawn  it  from 
his  manufacture.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  business 
on  a  level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he  must  have 
had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the  one  part,  so 
he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shopkeeper  upon  the  other- 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  particular 
town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent.  Was  the  ordinary 
profit  both  of  manufacturing  and  shopkeeping  stock  j 
he  must  in  this  case  have  charged  upon  every  piece  of 
his  own  goods,  which  he  sold  in  his  shop*  a  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his 
workhouse  to  his  shop,  he  must  have  Valued  them  at 
the  price  for  which  he  could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer 
or  shopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought^them  by  whole* 
sale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  he  lost  a  part  of  the  pro* 
fit  of  his  manufacturing  capital.  When*  again,  he  sold 
them  from  his  shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at 
which  a  shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  & 
part  of  the  profit  of  his  shopkeeping  capital.  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double  profit 
upon  the  same  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  these  goods  made 
Successively  a  part  of  two  distinct  capitals,  he  made  but 
a  single  profit  upon  the  whole  capital  employed  about 
fhefo ;  and  if  he  made  less  than  his  profit,  he  was  a 
loser,  or  did  not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  same 
advantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the 


farmer  was  in  some  measure  enjoiatdto  do \  to  dfoafe 
his  capital  between  two  different  employment;  t<* keep 
one  part  of  k  in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard,  for  sup- 
plying the  occasional  demands  of  the  market,  and  to 
employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as 
he  could  not  afford  to  etmploy  the  latter  for  less  thin  the 
ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock,  so  he  could  as  little 
afford  to  employ  the  former  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  mercantile  stock.  Whether  the  stock  which 
really  carried  on  the  business  of  a  corn  merchant 
belonged  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to 
the  person  who  was  called  a  com  merchant,  an  equal 
profit  was  in  both  cases  requisite,  in  order  to  indem- 
nify its  owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner,  in 
order  to  put  his  business  cm  a  level  with  other  trades, 
and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  haying  an  interest 
to  change  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  some  other.    The 
farmer,  therefore,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  his 
corn  cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competition. 
The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in  one 
single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of  the  same 
kind  wkh  the  workman  who  can  employ  his  whole 
labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the  latter  acquires  a 
dexterity  which  enables  him,  with  the  same  two  hands, 
to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work,  so  the 
former  acquires  so  easy  and  ready  a  method  of  trans- 
acting his  business,  of  buying  and  disposing  of  his 
goods,  that  with  the  same  capital  he  can  transact  a 
pmch  greater  quantity  of  business.    A$  the  (Hie  can 
commonly  afford  his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the 
f>t  her  cm  commonly afford  bis  goodssomevshatcheaper* 
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than  if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed 
about  a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part 
of  manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  wholesale 
and  to  retail  them  again.  The  greater  part  of  farmers 
could  still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own  corn,  to  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five 
miles  distance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  so  cheap 
as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn  merchant,  whose  sole 
business  it  was  to  purchase  corn  by  wholesale,  to  col- 
lect it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured  to 
force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock  to  go 
on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  The 
law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  corn  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from 
going  on  so  fast*  Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of 
natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust;  and  they  were 
both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were  unjust.  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  society  that  things  of  this  kind 
should  never  either  be  forced  or  obstructed.  The 
man  who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  stock  in 
a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  situation  renders 
necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  under- 
selling him.  He  may  hurt  himself,  and  he  generally 
does  so.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the 
proverb.  But  the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people 
with  the  care  of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local 
situations  they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  better 
of  it  than  the  legislature  can  do.  The  law,  however, 
which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  ? 
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corn;  merchant,  was  by  far  the  most  perfcidcms  of  the 
two*.  '  .•'.■'    -?"' 

It  obsructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stock  which  is  so  advantageous  to  every 
society,  but  it  obstructed  likewise  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  land. .  By  obliging  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  two  trades  instead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to 
divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only 
could  be  employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant 
as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his  whole  capital 
might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land,  and 
have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  and  hiring 
more  servants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate  it 
better.  But  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  Corn  by 
retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  capital 
in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard  through  the  year,  and 
could  not  therefore  cultivate  so  well  as  with  the  same 
capital  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  This  law, 
therefore,  necessarily  obstructed  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  and,  instead  of  tending  to  render  cora 
cheaper,  must  have  tended  to  render  it  scarcer,  and 
therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly 
protected  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the  most 
to  the  raising  of  corn.  It  would  support  the  trade  of 
the  farmer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  market 
to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his  hand 
as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  sometimes  even 
advancing  their  price  to  him  before  he  has  made  them# 
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enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital,  and*  sometimes 
even  more  than  his  whole  capital,  constantly  employed 
in  manufacturing,  and  consequently  to  manufacture  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods,  than  if  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  them  himself  to  the  immediate  consum- 
ers, or  even  to  the  retailers*  As  the  capital  of  the 
wholesale  merchant,  too,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
replace  that  of  many  manufacturers,  this  intercourse 
between  him  and  them  interests  the  owner  of  a  large 
capital  to  support  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  smaH 
ones,  and  to  assist  them  in  those  losses  and  misfor- 
tunes which  might  otherwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 
An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  universally  esta- 
blished between  the  farmers  and  the  corn  merchants, 
would  be  attended  with  effects  equally  beneficial  to 
the  farmers.  They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their 
whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole 
capitals,  constantly  employed  in  cultivation.  In  case 
of  any  of  those  accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more 
liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary 
customer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  person  who. 
had  both  an  interest  to  support  them,  and  the  ability 
to  do  it;  and  they  would  not,  as  at  present,  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  land- 
lord, or  the  mercy  of  his  steward.  Were  it  possible, 
as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  establish  this  intercourse  uni- 
versally, and  all  at  once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn  all 
at  once  the  whole  farming  stock  of  the  kingdom  to 
its  proper  business,  the  cultivation  of  land,  with* 
drawing  it  from  every  other  employment  into  which  ' 
any  part  of  it  may  he  at  present  diverted ;  and  were 
it  possible,  in  order  to  support  and  assist,  upon  occa- 
sion, the  operations  of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all 
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at  once  another  stock  almost  equally  great ;  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  ex- 
tensive, and  how  sudden,  would  be  the  improvement 
which  this  change  of  circumstances  would  alone  pro- 
duce upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  prohibit- 
ing as  much  as  possible  any  middle  man  from  coming 
in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer,  endeavour- 
ed to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the  free  exercise  is 
not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  itaconveniencies  of 
a  dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of  that  calamity ; 
after  the  trade  of  the  former,  no  trade  contributing 
so  much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  the  com 
merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softened  by 
several  subsequent  statutes,  which  successively  permit- 
ted the  engrossing  of  corn  when  the  price  of  wheat 
shouldnotsucceed20s.and24s.  S2s.and40s.thequarter« 
At  last,  by  the  15*  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.,  the  engrossing 
or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  as  long  as 
the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48s.  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  was  declared 
lawful  to  all  persons  not  being  forestalled,  that  is, 
not  selling  again  in  the  same  market  within  three 
months.  AH  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  in- 
land corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  was  bestowed 
upon  it  by  this  statute.  The  statute  of  the  twelfth  of 
die  present  king,  which  repeals  almost  all  the  other 
ancient  laws  against  engrossers  and  forestalled,  does 
not  repeal  the  restrictions  of  tide  particular  statute, 
which  therefore  still  continue  in  force. 

This  statute,  however,  authorises  in  some  measure 
two  very  absurd  popular  prejudices. 

Vol.  II.  z 
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First,  it  supposes,  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  has 
risen  so  high  as  48s.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  so  engrossed 
as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  it  seems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at 
no  price  be  so  engrossed  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
hurt  the  people  :  and  48s.  the  quarter,  besides,  though 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years 
of  scarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place 
immediately  after  harvest,  when  scarce  any  part  of 
the  new  crop  can  be  sold  off,  and  when  it  is  impos- 
sible even  for  ignorance  to  suppose  that  any  part  of 
it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price 
at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is,  bought 
up  in  order  to  be  sold  again  soon  after  in  the  same 
market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a  merchant 
ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  particular  mar- 
ket, or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order  to  sell  it  again 
soon  after  in  the  same  market,  it  must  be  because  he 
judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  so  liberally- supplied 
through  the  whole  season  as  upon  that  particular  oc- 
casion, and  that  the  price,  therefore,  must  soon  rise. 
If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the  price  does  not 
rise,  he  not  only  loses  the  whole  profit  of  the  stock 
which  he  employs  in  this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the 
stock  itself,  by  the  expence  and  loss  which  necessarily 
attend  the  storing  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts 
himself,  therefore,  much  more  essentially  than  he  can 
hurt  even  the  particular  people  whom  he  n&y  hinder 
irom  supplying  themselves  upon  that  particular  mar- 
ket day,  because  they  may  afterwards  supply  them- 
selves just  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market  day.  If  he 
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judges  right,  instead  of  hurting  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  he  renders  them  a  most  important  service.  By 
making  them  feel  ^the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth  some- 
what earlier  than  they  otherwise  might  do,  he  prevents 
their  feeling  them  afterwards  so  severely  as  they  cer- 
tainly would  do,  if  the  cheapness  of  price  encouraged 
them  to  consume  faster  than  suited  the  real  scarcity  of 
the  se&son.  When  the  scarcity  is  rfeal,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is,  to  divide  the  incon- 
veniencies of  it  as  equally  as  possible  through  all  the 
different  months  and  weeks  and  days  of  the  year. 
The, interest  of  the  corn  merchant  makes  him  study 
to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he  can ;  and  as  no  other  person 
can  have  either  the  same  interest,  or  the  same  know- 
ledge, or  the  same  abilities,  to  do  it  so  exactly  as  he, 
this  most  important  operation  of  commerce  ought  to 
be  trusted  entirely  to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
corn  trade,  so  for  at  least  as  concerns  the  supply  of 
the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling 
may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  suspi- 
.  cions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate  wretches  ac- 
cused of  this  latter  crime,  were  not  more  innocent  of 
the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them  than  those  who 
have  been  accused  of  the  former.  The  law  which 
put  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  against  witchcraft, 
which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gratify  his 
own  malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that  ima- 
ginary crime,  seems  effectually  to  have  put  an  end  to 
those  fears  and  suspicions,  by  taking  away  the  great 
cause  which  encouraged  and  supported  them.  The 
law  which  should  restore  eritire;freedom  to  the  inland 
tirade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove  as  effectual  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  popular  feats  of  engrossing  and 
forestalling. 

The  15*  of  Charles  IL  c.  7«,  however,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed  more,  both  to 
the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  and  to  the 
increase  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law  in  the  statute 
book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn  trade 
has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection  which  it  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed ;  and  both  the  supply  of  the  home 
market  and  the  interest  of  tillage,  are  much  more  ef- 
fectually promoted  by  the  inland  than  either  by  the 
importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has  been  computed  by  the 
author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Corn  Trade,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy.  For 
supplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that  of  the  importation 
trade  as  five  hundred  and  seventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity- of  all  sorts  of  grain  exported 
from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  same 
author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth  part  of  the  an- 
nual produce.  For  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  pro* 
duce,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to 
that  of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and  I 
mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactness  of  either  of  these 
computations.  I  mention  them  only  in  order  to  shew 
of  how  much  less  consequence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  and  experienced  persons,  the  foreign 
trade  of  corn  is  than  the  hoine  trade*    The  great 
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cheapness  of  corn  in  die  years  immediately  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  may  perhaps  with 
reason  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the  operation 
of  this  statute  of  Charles  IL,  which  had  been  enacted 
about  five-and-twenty  years  before,  and  which  had 
therefore  full  time  to  produce  its  effect. 
.  A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that 
I  have  to  say  concerning  the  other  three  branches  of 
the  corn  trade. 

IL  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
corn  for  home  consumption,  evidently  contributes  to 
the  immediate  supply  of  the  home  market,  and  must 
go  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  somewhat  the 
average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminish  its 
real  value,  or  die  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  maintaining.  If  importation  was  at  all  times 
free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would  pro- 
bably,  one  year  with  another,  get  less  money  for  then- 
corn  than  they  do  at  present,  when  importation  is  at 
most  times  in  effect  prohibited ;  but  the  money  which 
they  got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more 
goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would  employ  more 
labour.  Their  real  wealth,  their  real  revenue,  there- 
fore,  would  be  the  same  as  at  present,  though  it  might 
be  expressed  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver ;  and  they 
would  neither  be  disabled  nor  discouraged  from  cul- 
tivating corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  present.  On  the 
contraryras  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in  con- 
sequence'of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn,  lowers 
somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
it  gives  the  industry  of  the  country  where  it  takes 
place  some  advantage  in  all  foreign   markets,  an& 
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thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increase  that  indus- 
try. But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  general  industry  of  the 
country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of  those 
Who  produce  something  else,  and  therefore  have 
something  else,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  price  of  something  else,  to  give  in  exchange  for 
corn.  But  in  every  country  the  home  market,  as  it 
is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient,  so  is  it  likewise 
the  greatest  and  most  important  market  for  corn. 
That  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  therefore,  which 
is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of 
corn,  tends  to  enlarge  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant market  for  corn,  add  thereby  to  encourage, 
instead  of  discouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  22*  of  Charles  II.  c.  IS.,  the  importation  of 
wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did 
not  exceed  53s.  4d.  the  quarter,  was  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  16s.  the  quarter ;  and  to  a  duty  of  8s.  when- 
ever the  price  did  not  exceed  4l.  The  former  of 
these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity ;  and 
the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at 
all.  Yet  till  wheat  has  risen  above  this  latter  price, 
it  was  by  this  statute  subjected  to  a  very  high  duty  J 
and,  till  it  had  risen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty 
which  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation 
of  other  sorts  of  grain  was  restrained  at  rates  and  by 
duties,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  grain,  almost 
equally  high*.  Subsequent  laws  still  further  increased 
those  duties. 

*  Before  the  13th  of  the  present  king,  the  following  were  the  duties  pay- 
able upon  the  importation  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain: 
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The  distress  which3  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict 
execution  of  those  laws  might  have  brought  upon  the 
people,  would  probably  have  been  very  great;  but, 
upon  such  occasions,  its,  execution  was  generally  sus- 
pended by!  temporary  statutes,  which  permitted,  for 
a  limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  The 
necessity  of  these  temporary  statutes  sufficiently 
demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  thdugh  prior  to 
die  establishment  of  thetkrtmty,  were  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit,  by  the  same  principles,  which  afterwards 
enacted  that  regulation.  JHtfw  hurtful  soevet  in  them- 
selves, these,  or  some  other  restraints  upon  imptorta^ 
tion,  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  thaf  regula- 
tion. If,  when  wheat  was  either  below  48s.  the  quari* 
ter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn  could  fcavk 
been  imported,  either  duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only 
a  small  duty,  it  might  have  been  exported  again^  with 
the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  greait  loss  of  the  pu8^ 
lie  revenue,  and  to  the  entife  perversion  of  the  insti- 
tution, of  which  the  object  ivas  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 


Gram,                               Duties* 

Dutht. 

•     t)wHes. 

Beans  to  28s.  per  qr.         19s.  lOd.  afterUill  40s.    - 

16s.  8d. 

then  12d. 

Barley  to  28s.                     19s.  lOd.                  32s.     - 

16s. 

12d. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  malt-tax  hill. 

Oats  to  16s.                        5s.  lOd.         after 

- 

9$d. 

Pease  to  40s.                     16s.    Od.        after 

- 

9jd. 

Rye  to  36s.                        19s.  lOd.           till  40s.      - 

16s.  8d. 

then  1 2d 

Wheat  to  44s.                    21s.    9d. '         till  53s.  4d. 

lis. 

then  8s 

till  4L and  after  that  about  Is.  44. 
Buck  wheat  to  32s.  per  qr,  to  pay  16s. 

These  different  duties  were  imposed^partly  by  the  22d  of  Charles II., 
In  place  of  the  old  subsidy,  partly  by  the  new  subsidy,  by  the  one-third 
and  two-thirds  subsidy,  and  by  the  subsidy  1741. 
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III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  torn 
for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  does  not  attribute 
directly  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market* 
It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From  whatever  source 
this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from 
hoipe  growth,  or  from  foreign  importation,  unless 
more  corn  is  either  usually  grown,  or  usually  imported 
into  the  country,  than  what  is  usually  consumed  in 
1^  the  supply  of  the  home  market  can  never  he  very 
plentiful.  But,  unless  the  surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful  never 
to  grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  impost 
more,  than  what  the  bate  consumption  of  the  home 
market  requires.  That  market  will  very  adWom  be 
overstocked;  but  it  will  generally  be  understocked, 
the  people,  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  it,  bei^g 
generally  afraid  test  their  goods  should  be  left  upo^ 
tkeir  hands.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  to 
what  the  supply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  k  to  extend  cultivation 
|wr  d^e  supply  of  foreign  nations* 

By  the  12*  of  Charles  It  c.  4.,  the  exportation  of , 
com  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did 
not  exceed  40s.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  By  the  15^  of  the  same  prince,  thm 
liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded 
48s,  the  quarter;  and  by  the  22d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  thf 
king  upon  such  exportation  j  but  all  grain  was  rated 
so  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage 
amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  shilling,  iipon  oats 
to  4<L,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  6cL  the  quarter, 
By  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  the  act  whkk 
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established  this  bounty,  this  small  duty  was  virtually 
taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
48s.  the  quarter;  and  by  the  11*  and  12th  of  Wil- 
liam III.  c.  20.,  it  was  expressly  taken  off  at  all  higher 
pricefe. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  ren- 
dered much  more  free  than  that  of  the  inland  dealer. 
By  the  last  of  these  statutes,  com  could  be  engrossed 
at  any  price  for  exportation ;  but  it  could  not  be 
engrossed  for  inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did  not 
exceed  48s.  the  quarter.  The  interest  of  the  inland 
dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  she^n,  can  never 
be  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
That  of  the  merchant  exporter  may,  and  in  fact 
sometimes  is.  If,  while  his  own  country  labours 
under  a  dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  should  be 
afflicted  with  a  famine,  it  might  be  his  interest  to  carry 
corn  to  the  latter  country,  in  such  quantities  as  might 
jrery  much  aggravate  the  cahunities  of  the  dearth* 
The  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direct  object  of  those  statutes;  but,  under  the  pre* 
tenoe  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raise  the  money 
price  of  corn  as  high  as  possible,  and  thereby  to 
occasion,  as  much  as  possible*  z  constant  dearth  in  the 
home  market.  By  the  discouragement  of  importation, 
the  supply  of  that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  scar* 
city,  was  confined  to  the  home  growth ;  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  exportation,  when  the  price  was  $o 
fcigh  as  4S&.  the  quarter,  that  market  was  not,  even 
in  times  of  considerable  scarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohi- 
hiring  for  a  limited  tkne  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
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taking  off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  im- 
portation, expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
obliged  so  frequently  to  have  reoourse,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general  system* 
Had  that  system  been  good,  she  would  not  so  fre- 
quently have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  depart- 
ing from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system  of  free 
exportation  and  free  importation,  the  different  states 
into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided,  would  so  far 
resemble  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  empire. 
As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  empire, 
the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from 
reason  and  experience,  not  only  the  best  palliative  of 
a  dearth,  but   the   most   effectual  preventive  of  a 
famine ;  so  wouM  the  freedom  of  the  exportation  and 
importation  trade  be  among  the  different  states  into 
which  a  great  continent  was  divided.     The  larger  the 
continent,  the  easier  the  communication  through  all 
the  different  parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
the  less  would  any  one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be 
exposed  to  either  of  these  calamities,  the  scarcity  of 
any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by 
the  plenty  of  some  other.  But  very  few  countries  have 
entirely  adopted  this  liberal  system.     The  freedom  of 
the  corn  trade  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less 
restrained,  and,  in  mariy  countries,  is  confined  by  such 
absurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  una- 
voidable misfortune  of  a  dearth  into    the  dreadful 
calamity  of  a  famine.    The  demand  of  such  countries 
for  corn  may  frequently  become  so  great  and  so 
urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  happened  at  the  same  time  to  be  labouring 
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under  some  degree  of  dearth,  could  not  venture  to  sup- 
ply them  without  exposing  itself  to  the  like  dreadful 
calamity.  The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may 
thus  render  it,  in{  koine  measure,  dangerous  and  im- 
prudent to  establish  what  wotild  otherwise  be  the  best 
policy  in  another.  The  unliniited  freedom  of  exporta- 
tion, however*  would  be  much  less  dangerous  in  great 
states,  in  whfch  the  growth  being  much  greater, thesup. 
ply  could  seldom  be  much  affected  by  any  quantity  Df 
corn  that  Was  likely  to  be  exported.  In  a  Swiss  canton, 
or  in  some  of  the  little  states  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  exportation  of 
corn.  In  such  great  countries  as  France  or  England, 
it  scarce  ever  can.  To  hinder,  besides,  the  farmer 
from  sending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the  best  market*' 
is  evidently  to  sacrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  justice  to 
an  idea  of  public  utility,  to  a  sort  of  reasons  of  state ; 
an  act  of  legislative  authority  which  ought  to  be  ex* 
ercised  only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cases  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  The  price  at  which  the 
exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
prohibited,  ought  always  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  corn  may  everywhere  be.  com- 
pared to  the  laws  concerning  religion.  The  people  feel 
themselves  so  much  interested  in  what  relates  either 
to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to  their  happiness 
in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  must  yield  to 
their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity,  establish  that  system  which  they  approve 
of.  It  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  so  seldom 
find  a  reasonable  system  established  with  regard  to 
either  of  those  two  capital  objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the 
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importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again, 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market. 
It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  hi$  trade  to  sell 
his  corn  there :  but  he  will  generally  be  willing  to  do 
so,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  less  money  thaa  he 
might  expect  in  a  foreign  market :  because  he  saves 
in  this  manner  the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading, 
of.  freight  and  insurance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coon* 
try  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes 
the  magazine  and  storehouse  for  the  supply  of  other 
countries,  can  very  seldom  be  in  want  themselves. 
Though  the  carrying  trade  must  thus  contribute  to  re- 
duce the  average  money  price  of  corn  in  the  home 
market,  it  would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value*  It 
would  only  raise  somewhat  tfie  real  value  of  silver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  by  the  high  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  of  the 
greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback ;  and 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity  made 
it  necessary  to  suspend  those  duties  by  temporary 
statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By  this 
system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade  was  in 
effect  prohibited  upon  all  occasions. 

That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  seems  to  deserve 
no  part  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those  laws* 
may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes. 
That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to 
every  man,  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour,  i&-alone  sufficient  to  m?&e  any  country  flourish, 
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notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  other  absurd  re- 
gulations of  commerce  j  and  this  security  was  per- 
fected by  the  revolution,  much  about  the  s*me  time 
that  the  bounty  was  established.  The  natural  efibrt 
of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition,  when 
suffered  to  exert,  itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is 
so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without 
any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting 
a  hundred  impertinent  obstructions  with  which  the 
folly  of  human  laws  too  often  encumbers  its  operations; 
though  die  effect  of  these  obstructions  is  always,  more 
or  less,  either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  di- 
minish its  security.  In  Great  Britain  industry  is  per* 
fectly  secure  ;  and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly 
free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
'  improvement  of  Great  Britain  has  been  posterior  to 
that  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the  bounty, 
we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it  to  those  laws. 
It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the  national  debt. 
But  the  national  debt  has  most  assuredly  not  been  die 
cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with 
the  bounty,  has  exactly  the  same  tendency  with  the 
practice  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  lower  somewhat  the 
value  of  tfce  precious  metals  in  the  country  where  k 
takes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  perhaps  among  the  most  beggarly.  This  difference 
of  situation,  however,  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
from  two  different  causes.  First,  the  tax  m  Spain,  the 
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to  twenty-eight  shillings ;  that  of  barley  so  soon  as  it 
rises  to  twenty-two  shillings ;  and  that  of  oats  so  soon 
as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those  several 
prices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too  low ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides,  in  prohi- 
biting exportation  altogether  at  those  precise  prices 
at  which  that  bounty,  which  was  given  in  order  to 
force  it,  is  withdrawn*  The  bounty  ought  certainly 
either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price* 
or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a  much 
higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  to 
the  ancient  system.  With  all  its  imperfections,  how- 
ever, we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  the 
laws  of  Solon,  that  though  not  die  best  in  itself,  k 
is  the  best  which  die  interests,  prejudices,  and  tern* 
per  of  the  times,  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps  in 
due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 


CHAP.   VI. 
Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

xttthek  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty,  either  to 
™  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others, 
or  tp  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties 
to  which  it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  the  country, 
or  at  least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  ne- 
cessarily derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty. 
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Those  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  so  indulgent  to 
them.  That  country  becomes  a  market,  berth  taore 
extensive  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods: 
more  extensive,  because  the  goods  of  other  nations 
being  either  excluded  or  subjected  to  heavier  duties, 
it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs:  more  advan- 
tageous, because  the  merchants  of  the  favoured  coun- 
try, enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  sell 
their  goods  for  &  better  price  than  if  exposed  to  the 
free  competition  of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,'though  they  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers^  of  the 
favoured,  are  necessarily  disadvantageous  to  those  of 
the  favouring  country.  A  monopoly  is  thus  granted 
against  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they  must  fre- 
quently buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occasion  for, 
dearer  than  if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was 
admitted.  That  part  of  its  own  produce  with  which 
such  a  nation*  purchases  foreign  goods,  mjust  con- 
sequently be  sold  cheaper,  because  when  two  things 
are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the  cheapness  of  the 
one  is  a  necessary  consequence,  or  rather  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  dearness  of  the  other.  The  exchange- 
able value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  be  diminished  by  every  such  treaty.  This  diminu- 
tion, however,  can  scarce  amount  to  any  positive  loss, 
but  only  to  a  lessening  of  the  gain  which  it  might 
otherwise  make.  Though  it  sells  its  goods  cheaper 
than  it  otherwise  might  do,  it  will  not  probably  sell 
them  for  less  than  they  cost ;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of 
bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  replace  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  bringing  them  to  market,  together 
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with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock*  The  Urade  could 
not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  the  favouring  coun- 
try, therefore,  may  still  gain  by  the  trade,  though  less 
than  if  there  was  a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been 
supposed  advantageous  upon  principles  very  different 
from  these;  and  a  commercial  country  has  sometimes 
granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  against  itself  to  cer- 
tain goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because  it  expected, 
that,  in  the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would 
annually  sell  more  than  it  would  buy,  and  that  a 
balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  annually  returned 
to  it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  die  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  so  much  com- 
mended* The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  that 
treaty,  which  consists  of  three  articles  only. 

ART.  I. 

His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  promises,  both 
in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  successors,  to  admit 
for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths, 
and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Bri- 
tish, as  was  accustomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by 
the  law;  nevertheless  upon  this  condition : 

ART.  II. 

That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of 
her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter,  to 
admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain : 
so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or 
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war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any 
thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these  wines  by  the 
name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever  other  title, 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  shall  be  imported 
into  great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or  other 
casks,  than  what  shall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quan- 
tity or  measure  of  French  wine,  deducting  or  abat- 
ing a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty*  But  if,  at  any 
time,  this  deduction  or  abatement  of  customs,  which 
is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  manner  be 
attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  far 
his  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen 
manufactures. 

ART.  lit. 

The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  pro- 
mise and  take  upon  themselves,  that  their  above 
named  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty;  and  within  the 
space  of  two  months  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound 
to  admit  the  English  woollens  upon  'the  same  footing 
as  before  the  prohibition:  that  is,  not  to  raise  the 
duties  whkh  had  been  paid  before  that  time.  But  it 
does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon  any  bet- 
ter terms  than  those  of  any  othtfr  nation,  of  France  or 
Holland,  for  example*  The  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  contrary,  becomes  bcmnd  to  admit  thS  wines 
of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two  thirds  of  the  duty 
which  ie  paid  for  those  of  Erauce,  the  wine*  meet 
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likely  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  So  far 
this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  advantageous  to 
Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain* 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal 
receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity  of 
gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic  commerce, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  sur- 
plus is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked 
up  in  coffers;  and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous 
market  at  home,  it  must,  notwithstanding  any  prohi- 
bition, be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something 
for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 
home.  A  large  share  of  it  comes  annually  to  England, 
in  return  either  for  English  goods,  or  for  those  of 
other  European  nations  tfiat  receive  their  returns 
through  England.  Mr.  Baretti  was  informed,  that 
the  weekly  packet-boat  from  Lisbon  brings,  one  week 
with  another,  more  than  50,0001.  in  gold  to  England. 
The  sum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It  would 
amount  to  more  than  2,600,0001.  a-year,  which  is 
more  than  the  Brazils  are  supposed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  humour 
with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  the  free 
grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation,  indeed,  it  b 
probable,  and  in  return  for  much  greater  favours, 
defence  and  protection,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The 
people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in  celebrat- 
ing the*Portugal  trade,  were  thai  rather  disposed  to 
represent  it  as  less  advantageous  than  it  bad  commonly 
been  imagined.    The  for  greater  part,  almost  the 
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whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  importation  of 
gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but  of 
other  European  nations ;  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Por- 
tugal annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  nearly  com- 
pensating the  value  of  the  British  goods  sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on 
account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a 
still  greater  sum  than  Mr*  Barretti  seems  to  imagine; 
this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  afccount,  be  more 
advantageous  than  any  other,  in  which,  for  the  same 
value  sent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  consume 
able  goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation,  which, 
it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed  as  an  annual  addition, 
either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom. 
Th«  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for 
consumable  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  if 
those  consumable  goods  were  purchased  directly  with 
the  produce  of  English  industry,  it  would  be  more 
for  the  advantage  of  England,  than  first  to  purchase 
with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards to  purchase  with  that  gold  those  consumable 
goods.  A '  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one; 
and  to  bring  the  same  value  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
home  market,  requires  a  much  smaller  capital  in  the 
pne  way  than  in  the  other.  If  a  smaller  share  of  its 
industry,  therefore,  had  been  employed  in  producing 
goods  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in 
producing  those  fit  for  the  other  markets,  whqf  e  those 
consumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more 
£>r  the  advantage  of  England.    To  proctfre  both  the 
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gold  'which  it  wants  forks  own  use,  and  the  consum- 
able goods,  would,  in  this  way,  employ  a  much  smaller 
capital  than  at  present.  There  would  be  a  spare 
capital,  therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purposes, 
in  exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  industry,  and  in 
raising  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing all  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  which  it  wants, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  or  of  coin,  or  of 
foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
always  somewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by 
those  who  have  that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual 
surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  besides,  would  still  be  sent 
abroad,  and,  though  not  carried  away  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, would  be  carried  away  by  some  other  nation, 
which  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  again  for  its  price,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Great  Britain  does  at  present.  In 
buying  gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  first 
hand;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of  any  other  nation, 
except  Spain,  we  should  buy  it  at  the  second,  and  might 
pay  somewhat  dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would 
surely  be  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  atten- 
tion. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Portu- 
gal. With  other  nations,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
either  against  us,  or  not  much  in  our  favour.  Bu$ 
we  should  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  import 
from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily 
import  from  all  others.  The  effectual  demand  for  gold, 
like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in.  every 
country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine  tenths 
of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  pne  cpuntry,  there 
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remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  otters. 
The  more  gold,  besides,  that  is  annually  imported  from 
some  particular  countries,  over  and  above  what  is 
requisite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  the  more  must  neces- 
sarily be  exported  to  some  others ;  and  the  more  that 
most  insignificant  object  of  modern  policy,  the  balance 
of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with  some  par- 
ticular countries,  the  more  it  must  necessarily  appear 
to  be  against  us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  Eng- 
land could  not  subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  France  and 
Spain,  without  pretending  either  offence  or  provoca- 
tion, required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all 
British  ships  from  his  ports,  and,  for  the  security  of 
this  exclusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spanish 
garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  submitted  to 
those  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Spain  proposed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  inconveniency 
than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  very  weak  ally,  so  unprovided  of  every 
thing  for  his  own  defence,  that  the  whole  power  of 
England,  had  it  been  directed  to  that  single  purpose, 
could  scarce  perhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 
campaign.  The  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade  would, 
no  doubt,  have  occasioned  a  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it, 
who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method  of 
employing  their- capitals;  and  in  this  would  prbba- 
Wy  have  consisted  all  the  inconveniency  which- EAg- 
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land  could  have  suffered  from  this  notable  piece  of 
commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is 
neither  for  the  purpose  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but  of 
foreign  trade.  A  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption can  be  carried  on  more  advantageously  by 
means  of  these  metals  than  of  almost  any  other  goods. 
As  they  are  the  universal  instruments  of  commerce, 
they  are  more  readily  received  in  turn  for  all  com- 
modities than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  account  of 
their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  it  costs  less  to  trans- 
port them  backward  and  forward  from  one  place  to 
another  than  almost  any  other  sort  of  merchandize, 
and  they  lose  less  of  their  value  by  being  so  transport- 
ed. Of  all  the  commodities,  therefore,  which  are 
bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  again  for  some  other 
goods  in  another,  there  are  none  so  convenient  as  gold 
and  silver.  In  facilitating  ail  the  different  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  consumption  which  are  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain,  consists  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
Portugal  trade  ;  and  though  (it  is  not  a  capital  advan- 
tage, it  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reasonably 
be  supposed,  is  made  either  to,  the  pl^te  or  to  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very  small  annual 
importation  of  gold  and  silver,  seems  evident  enough; 
and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with  Portugal,  this 
small  quantity  could  always,  somewhere  or  another, 
be  very  easily  got. 

Though  the  goldsmiths*  trade  be  .very  considerable 
in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new 
plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is  made  from  other 
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old  plate  melced  down  ;  so  that  the  addition  annually 
made  to  jhe;wkole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be 
very  great*  §nd- could  require^  but  a  very  sm&H  annual 
importation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima- 
gines, I  believe,  that  even  thegreater  part  of  f he  atir 
nual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  togefcter,  be-; 
fore  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  upwards; 
of  800,0001.  a-year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition 
to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom^  In  a 
country  where  the.expence  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when 
it-  contains  its  full  standard  weight  of  gold  and  silver, 
can  never  be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity  of  those  metals  uncoined,  because  it  requires  only 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of 
uncoined  gold  and  silver  an  equal  quantity  of  th^set 
metals  in  ,#oin.  But  in  every  country  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  coin  is  almost  always  more  ox  less 
worn,  or  otherwise  degenerated  from  its  standard. 
In*  Great  Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a 
good  deal  so*  the.gold  being  more  than  two  jier  cent*, 
and  the  silver  more  than  eight  per  cent.,  below  its 
standard  weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half, 
containing  their  full  standard  weight,  a  pound  weight 
of  gold,  could  purchase  very  little  more  than  a,  pound . 
weight  of  uncoined  gold;  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half, 
wanting  a  p^rt  of  their  weight,  could  not  purchase  a 
pound  weight,  and,  something  was  to  be  added  in  or-  . 
der  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  current,  price  of 
gold  bullion  at  market,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the 
same  with  the  mint  price,  or(  461.  14s.  6d.,  was  i;hen 
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about  471.  14&9  and  sometimes  about  48l.  When  die 
greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was  in  this  dege- 
nerate condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  fresh 
from  the  mint,  would  purchase  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas ;  because, 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could  not 
afterwards  be  distinguished  without  more  trouble  than 
the  difference  was  worth.  Like  other  guineas,  they 
were  worth  no  more  than  461.  14s.  6d.  If  thrown 
into  the  melting  pot,  however,  they  produced,  with* 
out  any  sensible  loss,  a  pound  weight  of  standard  gold, 
which  could  be  sold  at  any  time  for  between  471. 14s. 
and  48l.,  either  in  gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  coin  as  that  which  had  been  melted  down. 
There  was  an  evident  profit,  therefore,  in  melting 
down  new-coined  money;  and  it  was  done  so  instan- 
taneously, that  no  precaution  of  government  could 
prevent  it.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon 
this  account,  somewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the 
work  that  was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the 
night.  The  mint  was  efoployed,  not  so  much  in 
making  daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  best  part  of  it,  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and 
silver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themselves  for  the  coinage, 
it  would  add  to  the  value  of  those  metals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fashion  does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined 
gold  and  silver  would  be  more  valable  than  uncoined. 
The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add 
to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty  ;  because, 
the  government  having  everywhere  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come  to  market 
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cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it.  If  the 
duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very 
much  above  the  real  value  of  the  labour  and  expence 
requisite  for  coinage,  false  coiners,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by  the  great  difference 
between  the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour 
in  so  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 
reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.  In 
France,  however,  though  the  seignorage  is  eight  per 
cent.,  no  sensible  inconveniency  of  this  kind  is  found 
to  arise  from  it.  The  dangers  to  which  a  false  coiner 
is  everywhere  exposed,  if  he  lives  in  the  country  of 
which  he  counterfeits  the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents 
or  correspondents  are  exposed,  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign 
country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the 
coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  which  it  contains.  Thus,  by  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary 1726,  the  *  mint  price  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four 
carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine 
sous,  and  one  denier  one  eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight 
Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making  an 
allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  contains  twenty-, 
one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine  gold,  and  two 
carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of  standard 
gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no  morethan  about  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers.  But  in 
France  this  mark  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into 
thirty  louis-.d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into 

*  See  Dktionnaire  Monnoies,  torn,  ii.,  article  Seigneurage,  p. 
489.,  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  Conseiller-commissaire  en  la 
Cour  de»  Monnoie*  a  Paris.  i> 
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seven  hundred  and  twenty  Hvresl  The  coinage,  there- 
fore, increases  the  value  of  a  mark  of  standard  gold 
bullion,  by  the  difference  between  sir  hundred  and 
seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  seven  hundred  and 
twenty, livres,  or  by  forty-eight  livres  nineteen  sous 
and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away  alto* 
gether,  and  will  in  all  cases  diminish  the  profit  of 
melting  down  the  new  coin.   This  profit  always  arises 
from,  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contain,  and 
that  which  it  actually  does  contain.     If  this  difference 
is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there  ^will  be  loss  instead 
of  profit.     If  it  is  equal  to  the  seignorage,  there  will 
neither  be  profit  nor  loss.     If  it  is  greater  than  the 
seignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  some  profit,  but  less 
than  if  there  was  no  seignorage.     Jf  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example,  there  had 
been  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage, 
there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon 
the  melting  down  of  the  gold  coin.     If  the  seignorage 
had  been  two  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  loss.     If  the  seignorage  had  been  one  per 
cent.,  there  would  have  been  a  profit  but  of  one  per 
cent,  only  instead  of  two  per  cent.  Wherever  money 
is  received  by  tale,  therefore,  and  not  by  weight,  a 
seignorage  is  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the 
melting  down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
of  its  exportation.     It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces 
that  are  commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported, 
because  it  is  upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  $re 
made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by 
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rendering  it  duty-free,  was  first  enacted  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited  time,  and  afterwards 
continued,  by  different  prolongations,  till  J  7  69,  when 
it  was  rendered  perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in 
order  to  replenish  their  coffers  with  money,  are  fr©» 
quently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint;  and  it 
was  more  for  their  interest,  they  probably  imagined* 
that  the  coinage  should  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government  than  at  their  own*  It  was  probably  out 
of  complaisance  to  this,  great  company  that  the  govern* 
ment  agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual.  Should 
the  custom  of  weighing  gold,  however,  come  to  be 
disused,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be,  on  account  of  its 
ihconveniency ;  should  the  gold  coin  of  England  come 
to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may  perhaps  find  that 
they  have  upon  this,  as  upon  some  other  occasions* 
mistaken  their  own  interest  not  a  little. 

Befpre  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold  currency 
of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
weight,  as  there  was  no  seignorage*,  it  was  .twoppr 
cent,  belbw.  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  standard 
gold  buUioh  which  it  ought  to  have  contained* 
"Whenvthis  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold 
bullion  in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent*  more  than  it  was  worth 
after  the  coinage*  But  if  there  had  be£n  a  seignor- 
age  of  two  per  cent*  upon  the  coinage,  the  common 
gold  currency,  though  twp  per  cent,  below  its  stand- 
ard weight,  would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  equal 
in  value  to ,  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  it 
ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  the  fashion 
compensating  in  this  case  the   diminution. of  the 
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weight.  They  would  indeed  have  had  die  seignor- 
age to  pay,  which  being  two  per  cent,  their  loss  upon 
the  whole  transaction  would  have  been  two  per  cent., 
exactly  the  same,  but  no  greater  than  it  actually 
was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent.,  and  the 
gold  currency  only  two  par  cent,  below  its  standard 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  gained  three 
per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as  they 
would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay 
upon  the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  transac- 
tion would,  in  the  same  manner,  have  been  exactly 
two  per  cent. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  Only  one  per  cent.,  and 
the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  bdow  its  standard 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  lost  only 
only  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as 
they  would  likewise  have  had  a  seignorage  of  one  per 
cent,  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  transaction 
would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  standard  weight, 
as  it  has  done  very  nearly  since  the  late  recoinage, 
whatever  the  bank  might  lose  by  the  seignorage,  they 
would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion  $  and  what- 
ever they  might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion, 
they  would  los6  by  the  seignorage.  They  would  nei- 
ther lose  nor  gain,  therefore^  upon  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  they  would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
cases,  be  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  if  there  waa 
no  seignorage. 
When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate 
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as  not  to  encourage  smuggling,  the  merchant  who 
deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does  not  properly  pay 
the  tax,  af  he  gets  it  back  in  the  price  of  the  com* 
modity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last  purchaser 
or  consumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity,  with  re- 
gard to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody 
buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again ;  and  with  regard 
to  it,  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no  last  purchaser  or 
consumer.  '  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore, 
is  so  'I moderate  as  not  to  encourage  false  coining, 
though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally 
pays  it ;  because  every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  ad# 
vanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  case  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or  of  any 
other  private  persons  .who  carry  their  bullion  to  the 
mint,  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of  a  moderate 
seignorage  does  not  in  any  case  diminish  it.  Whether 
there  is,  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the  currency  con* 
tains  its  full  standard  weight,  the  coinage  costs  no- 
thing to  any  body ;  and  if  it  is  short  of  that  weight, 
the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the  ex- 
pence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  some  small  expence, 
but  loses  some  small  revenue  which  it  might  get  by  a 
proper  duty ;  and  neither  the  bank,  nor  any  other 
private  persons,  are  in  the  smallest  degree  benefited 
by  this  useless  piece  of  public  generosity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  pro- 
bably be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  speculation  which 
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promises  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  insure 
them  from  any  loss.  In  the  present  state  of  the  gold 
coin,  and  as  long  as  k  continues  to  be  ilfceived  by 
weight,  they  certainly  would  gain  nothing  by  such  a 
change.  -But  if  the  custom  of  weighing  the  gold 
coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should  ever  fall  into  the  same 
state  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late 
recoinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  savings 
of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage,  would  probably  be  very  considerable.  The 
bank  of  England  is  the  only  company  which  sends 
any  considerable  quantity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and 
the  burden  of  the  annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  al- 
most entirely,  upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  losses  and 
necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  seldom 
exceed  fifty  thousand,  or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its 
standard  weight,  the  annual  coinage  must,  besides 
this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities  which  exportation  and 
the  melting  pot  are  continually  making  in  the  cur- 
rent coin.  It  was  upon  this  account,  that  during  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  850,0001.  But 
if  there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the 
state  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an  effec- 
tual stop  to  the  business  both  of  exportation  and  of 
the  melting  pot.  The  bank,  instead  of  losing  every 
year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  bullion 
which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  pounds,,  or  incurring  an  annual  Joss 
of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  incurred  the 
tenth  part  of  that  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  and  the  real  expence  which  it  costs 
the  government,  or  the  fees  .of  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  do  not,  upon  ordinary  occaions,  I  am  assured, 
exceed  the  half  of  that  sum*  The  saving  of  so  very 
small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another  which 
could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects  too  incon- 
siderable, it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the  serious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  saving  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  in  case  of  an  event 
which  is  not  improbable,  which  has  frequently  hap- 
pened before,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  happen 
again,  is  surely  an  object  which  well  deserves  the  seri- 
ous attention  even  of  so  great  a  company  as  the 
bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  observations 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  properly  placed  in 
those  chapters  of  the  first  book  which  treat  of  the 
origin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  commodities. 
But  as  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  de- 
rives it  s  origin  from  those  vulgar  prejudices  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  mercantile  system,  I 
judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve  them  for  this  chap- 
ter. Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit 
of  that  system  than  a  sort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  mbney,  the  very  thing  which,  it  supposes, 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  every  nation*    It  is  one  of 
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rp*H£  interest  which  occasioned  the  first  settlement 
*  of  the  different  European  colonies  m  America 
and  die  West  Indies,  was  not  altogether  so  plain 
and  distinct  as  that  which  directed  the  establishment  of 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  (Efferent  states  of  ancient  Greece  possessed, 
each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  territory :  and  when 
the  people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  beyond  what 
that  territory  could  easily  maintain,  a  part  of  them 
were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation  in  some  remote 
and  distant  part  of  the  world ;  the  warlike  neigh- 
hours  who  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its  ter- 
ritory at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians  resorted 
chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the  times  preced- 
ing the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  inhabited  by  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized  nations :  those  of  the  Ionian* 
and  JEoKans,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
to  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.    The  mother  city,  though  she  considered  the 
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colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  gfleat  fefomr 
and  assistance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude 
ami  respect,  yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated 
child,  orer  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct 
authority  or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled  its  owrt 
form  of  government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected  its 
own  magistrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  wkh  its 
neighbours  as  an  independent  state,  which  had  no  oc* 
easiofi  to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  content  of  the 
mother  city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  distinct 
than  the  interest  which  directed  every  such  establish* 
men*. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  Republics,  was 
originally  founded  upon  an  agrarian  law,  which  di~ 
tided  the  pubKc  territory  in  a  certain  proportion 
among  the  different  citizens  who  composed  the  state. 
The  course  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  succes* 
sftxir  and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged  this  ori- 
ginal division,  and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which 
bad  beca  allotted  for  die  maintenance  of  many  differ- 
ent faniliea,  into  the  possession  of  a  single  person* 
To  remedy  thfe  disorder,  for  such  it  was  supposed  to 
be,  a  hew  ww  made,  restricting  tfe*  quantity  of  land 
which  any  dtizten  could  possess  to  five  hmdredjugtra, 
about  asoEogtish  acres.  If  his  law,  however,  though 
we  read  of  ks  hating  been  executed  upon  one  or  two 
occasions,  was-  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the 
inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continually  increasing. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no  land,  and 
without  it  die  manners  and  customs  of  thoae  time* 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  in. 
dependeacy.  In  the  prfesent  times,  thongh  a  poor 
man  has  no  bud  of  hk  own,  if  be  has  a  little  stock, 
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he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may 
carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  stock, 
he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  country  labourer, 
or  as  an  artificer.  But  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
lands  of  the  rich  were  all  cultivated  by  slaves,  who 
wrought  under  an  overseer,  who  was  likewise  a  slave; 
so  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All  trades 
and  manufactures  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  car- 
ried on  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters,  whose  wealth,  authority, and  protection,  made 
it  difficult  for  a  poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition against  them;  The  citizens,  therefore,  who 
had  no  land,  had  scarce  any  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
elections.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  ani- 
mate the  people  against  the  rich  and  the  great,  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  division  of  lands,  and  re- 
presented that  law  which  restricted  this  sort  of  private 
property  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic.  The 
people  became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and 
the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly  determined* 
not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To  satisfy  them  in 
some  measure,  therefore,  they  frequently  proposed  to 
send  out  a  new  colony.  But  conquering  Rome  was, 
even  upon  such  occasions,  under  no  necessity  of  turn- 
ing out  her  citizens  to  seek  their  fortune,  if  one  may 
say  so,  through  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where 
they  were  to  settle.  She  assigned  them  lands  generally 
in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy, where,  being  within 
the  dominions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never 
form  any  independent  state ;  but  were  at  best  but  a 
sort  of  corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power 
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of  enacting  bye-laws  for  its  own  government,  was  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdiction,  and 
legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  sending 
out  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  ofily  gave  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people,  but  often  established  a  sort  of  gar- 
rison, too,  in  a  newly  conquered  province,  of  which  the 
obedience  might  otherwise  have  been  doubtful.  A 
Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  establishment  itself,  or  the  motives  for 
making  it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one. 
The  words,  accordingly,  which  in  the  original  languages 
denote  those  different  establishments,  have  very  dif- 
ferent meanings.  The  Latin  word  (colonia)  signifies 
simply  a  plantation.  The  Greek  word  (a™xja),  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  a  separation  of  dwelling,  a  de- 
parture from  home,  a  going  out  of  the  house.  But, 
though  the  Roman  colonies  were,  in  many  respects, 
different  from  the  Greek  ones,  the  interest  which 
prompted  to  establish  them  was  equally  plain  and  dis- 
tinct. Both  institutions  derived  their  origin,  either  from 
irresistible  necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessity: 
and  though  the  utility  which  has  resulted  from  them 
has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and 
evident.  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  establish* 
ment,  and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  establish- 
ment, or  of  the  discoveries  which  gave  occasion  to  it ; 
and  the  nature,  extent,  and  Kmit6  of  that  utility,  are 
not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries^  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
iji  spiceries,  smd  other  East  Jndia  gopd?,  which  they 
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distributed  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  They 
purchased  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies  of  the 
Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies ; 
and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by  the  money  of 
Venice,  formed  such  a  connection  as  gave  the  Ve* 
redans  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the  avk 
dtiy  of  the  Portuguese,  They  had  been  endeavouring, 
during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  find  out 
by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which  the  Moors 
brought  them  ivory  and  gold  dust  across  the  desark 
They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  A* 
zores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and, 
finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long  wished 
to  share  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and 
this  last  discovery  opened  to  them  a  probable  prospect 
of  doing  so.  In  1 497,  Vasco  de  Gamo  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  four  chips,  and  after  a 
navigation  of  eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
Indostan ;  and  thus  completed  a  course  of  discoveries 
which  had  been  pursued  with  great  steadiness,  and  with 
very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of 
Europe  were  in  suspense  about  the  projects  of  the 
Portuguese,  of  which  the  success  appeared  yet  to  be 
doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  theyet  more  daring 
project  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  West. 
The  situation  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time  very 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few  European 
travellers  who  had  been  there,  had  magnified  thedts* 
tftncej   perhaps,  through  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
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what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almost  infkke 
to  those  who  could  not  measure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  id 
order  to  increase  somewhat  more  the  marvellous  of 
their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions  so  immensely 
remote  from  Europe.    The  longer  the  way  was  by 
the  East,  Columbus  vary  justly  concluded,  the  shorter 
it  would  be  by  the  West.    He  proposed,  fcherefoDe,  to 
take  that  w&y,  as  both  the  shortest  and  the  surest,  tod 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince  Isabella  of  Castile 
of  the  probability  of  his  project.  He  sailed  from  the  port 
of  Palos  in  August  1402,  near  five  years  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Vasco  de  Gama  set  out  from  Portugal,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three  months,  dis- 
covered first  some  of  the  small  Bahama  or  Lucayan 
islands,  and  afterwards  die  great  island  ofS\  Domingo. 
But  the  countries  which  Columbus  discovered, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages,  had 
no  resemblance  td  those  which  he  had  gone  in  quest 
of.    Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation,  and  populous* 
ness  of  China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in  Sc.  DoraipL* 
go,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world  which 
he  ever  visited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered 
with  wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  some 
tribes  of  naked  and  miserable  savages.    He  was  not 
very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
the  same  with  some  of  the  countries  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  the  first  European  who  had  visited,  or 
at  least  had  left  behind  him  any  description  of  China 
isr  the  'East  Indies ;  and  a  very  slight  resemblance, 
such  as  that  which  he  found  between  the  name  of 
Cibao,  a  mountain  jn  Sc.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Ci- 
pango,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  ■wrf- 
$deo**o  inake  him  return  to  this  favourite  ftap^eses- 
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6ion,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence.  In  his 
letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  called  the  coun- 
tries which  he  hStd  discovered  the  Indies.  He  enter- 
tained  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the  extremity  of 
those  which  had  been  described  by  Marco  Polo,  and 
that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  the  Ganges,  or 
from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. Even  when  at  last  convinced  that  they  were 
different,  he  still  flattered  himself  that  those  rich  coun- 
tries were  at  no  great  distance ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them  along  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the 
name  of  the  Indies  has  stuck  to  those  unfortunate 
countries  ever  since :  and  when  it  was  at  last  clearly 
discovered  that  the  nevfr  were  altogether  different  from 
the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  West,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the 
East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  whatever  they 
were,  should  be  represented  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of 
very  great  consequence ;  and,  in  what  constitutes  the 
real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  the  soil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing 
which,  could  well  justify  such  a  representation  of  them. 

The  cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit, 
and  supposed  by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  same  with  the 
aperea  of  Brazil;  was  the  largest  viviparous  quadru- 
ped in  Sc.  Domingo.  This  species  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  numerous  ;  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of 
the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost  entirely 
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extirpated  it,  as  well  as  some  other  tribes  of  a  still 
smallersize.  These,  however,  together  withapretty  large 
liaard,  called  theivana  or  iguana,-  consituted  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land  affcaxled. 

The  vegetable  food  of  thfc  inhabitants,  though, 
from  their  want  of  industry,  not  very  abundant,  was 
not  altogether  so  scanty.  It  consisted  in  Indian  cornr 
yams,  potatoes,  bafranes,  &c,  plants  which  were  then 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have  never 
since  been  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  or  supposed  to 
yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the 
common  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  wrhich  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant*  indeed,  afforded  the  material  of 
a  very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time,  to 
Europeans,  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
vegetable  productions  of  those  islands.  But  though^in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  muslins  and  other 
cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies  were  much  esteemed 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  cotton  manufacture  itself 
was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  pro* 
duction,  therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear,  in 
the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great  .consequence. 

Finding  nothing,  either  in  the  animals  pr  vege* 
tables  of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which  could 
justify  a  vefry  advantageous  representation  of  them, 
Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals ; 
and  in  the  richness  of  their  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  fluttered  himself,  he  had  found  a  full 
compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which,  the 
inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and  which,  he  was 
informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and , 
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torrents  thatftH  from  the  mountain*,  were  sufficiwt 
to  satisfy  hka  tbat  those  mountains  abounded  with  the 
rfcfcest  gold  mines.    S*.  Domingo,  dierefofle,  wa$ 
represented  as  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  md, 
upon  that  account  (according  to  the  p«y  wticesnot  only 
of  the  present  times,  but  of  those  times),  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom 
of  Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  kk  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  was  introduced  with  a  sort  of  triumphal 
honburs  to  the  sovereigns  of  Casiile  and  Arnigon,  the 
principal  productions  of  the  countries  which  he  had  dis-» 
cohered  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  before  him. 
The  oily  valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  6ome  Jtttte 
fillets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornpqaeats  of  gold,  and 
in  some  hales  of  ccftton,    The  rest  were  mere  objects 
of  vulgar  wonder,  and  curiosity;  some  reeds  of  an  eic* 
inordinary  size,  some  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plu«? 
mage,  and  some  eti#ed  ekina  of  the  h\^ge  alligator  and' 
manati;  all  of  which  were  preceded  by  six  or  sevsn 
«£  the  wretched  natives,  whose  singular  colour  and 
appearance  added  greatly  to  the  noveky  of  the  show. 
In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Columbus, 
the  council  of  Castile  determined  to  teke  possession  of 
countries  of  which  ihe  inhabitants  were  plainly  inca- 
pable of  defending  themselves.    The  pious  purpose 
erf  converting  them  to    Christianity    sanctified  the 
injustice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope  of  finding  trea» 
sores  of  gold  there,  was  the  sole  morivewhich  prompted 
to  undertake  it;  and,  to  give  this  motive  the  greater 
weight,  it  was  proposed  by  Columbus  that  the  half 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  should  be  found  there, 
should  belong  to  the  crown.    This  proposal  was 
approved  of  by  the  council,  < 
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As  long  as  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
gold,  which  the  first  adventurers  imported  into 
Europe,  was  got  by  $o  very  easy  a  method  as  the  plun- 
dering of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.  But  when 
die  natives  were  once  fairly  stript  of  all  that  they  had, 
which,  in  S- .  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries 
discovered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  six 
or  eight  years,  and  when,  in  order  to  find  more,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  paying  this  tax.  The 
rigorous  exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first  occasioned,  it 
is  said,  the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  S*.  Do- 
mingo, which  hare  never  been  wrought  since.  It  was 
aooit  reduced,  therefore,  to  a  third;  then  to  a  fifth ; 
afterwards  to  a  tenth ;  and  at  last  to  a  twentieth  part 
pf  the  grpss  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The  tax  upon 
silver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the 
gross  produce,  it  was  reduced  to  a"  tenth  only  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  But  the  first  adven- 
turers do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  interested 
about  silver.  Nothing  less  precious  than  gold  seemed 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world,  subsequent  to  those  of  Columbus,  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  motive,  k  was 
the  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  carried  Oieda,  Meuessa, 
and  Vaseo  Nmgnes  de  Baihoa,  to  the  isthmus  of 
Darien ;  that  carried  Cortes  to  Mexico,  Almagro  and 
Pixarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  adventurers 
arrived  upon  any  unknown  -coast,  their  ftrtt  inquiry 
wa*  always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  befouad  there; 
and  according  to  the  information  which  they  received 
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concerning  this,  particular,  they  determined   either 
to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  projects,  how- 
ever, which  brings  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  is  none  per* 
haps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search  after  new 
silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  disad- 
vantageous lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which 
the  gain  of  those  who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  least 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who  draw  the  blanks ; 
for  though  the  prizes  are  few,  and  the  blanks  many, 
the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  fortune  of 
a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of  mining,  instead  of 
replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  commonly  absorb  both 
capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  therefore, 
to  which,  of  all  others,a  prudent  lawgiver, who  desired 
to  increase  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least  choose 
to  give  any  extra6rdinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn 
towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital  than  what 
would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality, 
is  the  absurd  confidence  which  almost  all  men  have  in 
their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is 
apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  ex- 
perience concerning  such  projects  has  always  been 
extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human,  avidity  has 
commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion 
which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the. philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to 
others  the  equally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.    They  did  not  consider  that  the 
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value  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  tfiat  their  scar- 
city  has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quantities  of  them 
which  nature  has  anywhere  deposited  in  one  place, 
from  the  hard  and  intractable  substances  with  which 
she  has  almost  everywhere  surrounded  those  small 
quantities,  and  consequently  from  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence  which  are  everywhere  necessary  in  order  to  pe- 
netrate, and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  veins  of  those  metals  might  in  many  places  be 
found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  those  which  are 
commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron. 
The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  concerning  the 
golden  city  and  country  of  El  Dorado,  may  satisfy  us, 
that  even  wise  men  are  not  always  exempt  from  such 
strange  delusions.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  Jesuit  Gumila  was 
still  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that  wonderful  coun- 
try, and  expressed  with  great  warmth,  and,  I  dare  to 
say,  with  great  sincerity,  how  happy  he  should  be  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  a  people  who  could  so 
well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their  missionary. 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
no  gold  and  silver  mines  are  at  present  known  which 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The  quan- 
tities of  those  metals  which  the  first  adventurers  are 
said  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines 
which  were  wrought  immediately  after  the  first  dis- 
covery. What  those  adventurers  were  reported  to 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard 
who  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find  an  El  Dorado. 
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Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  haadone  upon 
very  few  other  occasions.  She  realized  in  some  mea- 
sure the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries ;  and  in 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of 
which  the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the  other  about 
forty  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  Columbus), 
she  presented  them  with  something  not  very  unlike 
that  profusion  of  the  precious  metals  which  they 
sought  for* 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  there- 
fore, gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  West* 
A  project  pf  conquest  gave  occasion  to  all  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  Spaniards  in  those  newly  discovered 
countries.  The  motive  whkh  excited  them  to  this 
conquest  was  a  project  of  gold  and  silver  mines ;  and 
a  course  of  accidents,  whkh  no  human  wisdom  could 
foresee,  rendered  this  project  much  more  successful 
tbau  the  undertakers  had  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, were  animated  by  the  like  chimerical  views  ;  but 
they  were  not  equally  successful.  It  was  more  than 
a  hundred  years.after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Bra- 
zil before  any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines,  were 
discovered  there.  In  the  English,  French,  Jkuch^ 
a»d  Danish  colonies,  none  have  ever,  yet  been  disco* 
yered,  at  least  none  that  are  at  present  supposed  to 
be  worth  the  working.  The  first  English  settler*  in 
North  America,  however^  offered  a  fifth  of  aW  the 
gold  afiid  silver  which  should  be.  found  there  to  the 
king,  as,  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patent** 
Ii>  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  JLondoft 
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a»d  Plyuaemth  companies*  to  the  council  of  Plymouizb, 
Itc,,  this  fifth  Wert  accordingly  reserved  to  the  crown. 
To  the  expectation  of  finding  gold  and  silver  m», 
those  first  settlers  too  joined  thai  of  discovering  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  They  have 
hitherto  been  disappointed  in  both. 

PART  II. 

.  Causes  of  tht  Prosperity  of  new  Colonies* 

Thb  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  pos- 
session either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  dimly 
inhabited  that  tfoe  natives  eadly  give  place  to  the  new 
settlers,  advances  iftore  rapidly  to  weakh  and  great- 
ness than  any  other  human  society. 

The  colonists  carry  out  wfch  them  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  of  Other  useful  arts,  superior  to  what 
can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  subordination^ 
some  notion  of  the  regular  government  which  takes 
place  in  their  own  country,  of  the  system  of  laws 
which  supports  it,  and  of  &  regular  administration  of 
justice  ;  and  they  naturally  establish  something  of  die 
same  kind  in  the  new  settfce&ent.    But  among  savage 
tod  barbatofts  nations  the  natural  progress  of  law  and 
government  is.  stilt  slower  than  the  natural  progress 
of  arts,  after  huw  and  government  have  been  so  far 
dstabfcshed  as  is  necessary  for  their  protection.  Every 
colonist  gets  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.    Nd 
landlord  shares  with  him  ift  its  produce,  and  the  share 
erf  the  sotereign  is  coini&ottiy  but  &  trifle.    He  has 
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every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  possible  a  produce 
which  is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.     But  his 
land  is  commonly  so  extensive,  that  with  all  his  own 
industry,  and  with  all  the  industry  of  other  people 
whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make  it 
produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.    He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  labourers 
from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with  the  most 
liberal  wages.     But  those  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the 
plenty  and  cheapness  of  land,  soon  make  those  labour- 
ers leave  him,  in  order  to  become  landlords  themsplves, 
and  to  reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers, 
who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
left  their  first  master.     The  liberal  reward  of  labour 
encourages  marriage.  The  children,  during  the  tender 
years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care 
of  j  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their 
labour  greatly  overpays  their  maintenance*    When  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the 
low  price  of  land,  enable  them  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 
In  other  countries  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages, 
and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the 
inferior  one ;  but  in  new  colonies,  the  interest  of  thtf 
two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the  infe- 
rior one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity,  at  least 
where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery* 
Waste  lands,  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  are  to 
be  had  for  a  trifle*     The  increase  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  ex- 
pects from  their  improvement,  constitutes  his  profit, 
which  in  these  circumstances  is  commonly  very  great  j 
but  this  great  profit  cannot  be  made  without  em- 
ploying the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing  and 
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cultivating  the  land ;  and  the  disproportion  between 
the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the  small  number  of 
the  people,  which  commonly  takes  places  in  new  colo- 
nies, makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  dispute  about  wages,  but  is  will- 
ing to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheapness  and 
plenty  of  good  land  encourage  improvement,  and  en- 
able  the  proprietor  to  pay  those  high  wages.  In  those 
wages  consists  almost  the  whole  price  of  the  land ; 
and  though  they  are  high,  considered  as  the  wages  of 
labour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of  what 
is  so  very  valuable.  What  encourages  the  progress 
of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that  of 
real  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  weahh  and  greatness  seems  accordingly 
to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  course  of  a  century 
or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to  have  rivalled,  and 
even  to  have  surpassed  their  mother  ckies.  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Taraitum  and  Locri  in 
Italy,  Ephesus  and  Miletus  m  Lesser  Aria,  appear,  by 
all  acourtfs,  to  have  been  at  tost  equal  tQ  any  of  the 
cities  of  ancient  Greece-  Though  posterior  in  their 
establishment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philoso* 
phy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  aeem  to  have  been  cultk 
vated  as  early,  and  to  have  been  improved  as  highly, 
in  them  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother  country.  Tb* 
schools  of  the  two  oldest  Greek  phttteaopfoejrs,  those 
of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  established,  it  is  re- 
ma&able,  not  in  ancient:  Greece*  but  die  one  in  an 
Asiatic,  die  other  in^n  Italian  colony.  AH  &0se  qq* 
lories  hs*d  established  themselves  in  ccwntri^iaixabk^ 
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ed-by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  wh6  easily  gave 
place  to  the  new  settlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good 
land ;  and  as  they  were  altogether  independent  of  the 
mother  city,  they  were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable 
to  their  own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means 
so  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  Florence, 
have,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  considerable  states* 
But  the  progress  of  no  one  of  them  seems  ever  to 
have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  established  in 
conquered  provinces,  which  in  most  cases  had  been 
fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  assigned 
to  each  colonist  was  seldom  very  considerable,  and, 
as  they  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were  not  al- 
ways at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way 
that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to  their  own  interest. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies 
established  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  resemble, 
and  even  greatly  surpass,  those  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  state,  they  re- 
semble those  of  ancient  Rome ;  but  their  great  dis- 
tance from  Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more 
or  less  the  effects  of  this  dependency.  Their  situation 
has  placed  them  less  in  the  view,  and  less  in  the  power 
of  their  mother  country.  In  pursuing  their  interest 
their  own  way,  their  conduct  has  upon  many  occa- 
sions been  overlooked,  ekher  because  not  known  or 
not  understood  in  Europe  ;  and  upon  some  occasions 
it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and  submitted  to,  because 
their  distance  rendered  it  difficult  to  restrain  it.  Even 
the  violent  and  arbitrary  government  of  Spain  las, 
upon  many  occasions,  been  obliged  to  recal  or  soften 
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the  orders  which  had  been  given  for  the  government 
of  her  colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  insurrection. 
The  progress  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly  been 
very  great.  ' 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  derived  some  revenue  from  its  colonies  from 
the  moment  of  their  first  establishment.     It  was  a  re- 
venue, too,  of  a  nature  tp  excite  in  human  avidity  the 
most  extravagant  expectation  of  still  greater  riches. 
The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment 
of  their  first  establishment,  attracted  very  much  the 
attention  of  their  mother  country  ;  while  those  of  the 
other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time  in  a 
great  measure  neglected.     The  former  did  not,  per- 
haps, thrive  the  better  in  consequence  of  this  atten- 
tion, nor  the  latter  the  worse  in  consequence  of  this 
neglect.   ,In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country 
which  they  in  some  measure  possess,  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies are  considered  as  less  populous  and  thriving 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  European  nation.  The 
progress  even  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  however,  in 
population  and  improvement,  has  certainly  been  very 
rapid  and  very  great.     The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
since  the  conquest,  is  represented  by  Ulloa  as  con- 
taining fifty  thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years 
ago.     Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  miserable  hamlet 
of  Indians,  is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  in 
his  time  equally  populous.     Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pre- 
tended traveller,  W  is  said  indeed*  but  who  seems 
everywhere  to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  in- 
formation, represents^ttie  city  of  Mexico  as  containing 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  a  number  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanish  writers, 
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is  probably  more  than  five  times  greater  than  what  it 
contained  in  die  time  of  Montezuma.    These  num- 
bers exceed  greatly  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  the  three  greatest  cities  of  the  English 
colonies.    Before  the  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  there 
were  no  cattle  fit  for  draught  either  in  Mexico  or 
Peru.    The  lama  was  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and 
its  strength  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior 
to  that  of  a  common  ass.    The  plough  was  unknown 
among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron. 
They  had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  established  in- 
strument of  commerce  of  any  kind.  Their  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  barter.     A  sort  of  wooden  spade 
was  their  principal  instrument  of  agriculture.     Sharp 
stones  served  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut 
with  ;  fish-bones,  and  the  hard  sinews  of  certain  ani* 
mals,  served  them  with  needles  to  sew  with ;  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  their  principal  instrument  of  trade. 
In  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  impossible  that  either 
of  those  empires  could  have  been  so  much  improved 
or  so  well  cultivated  as  at  present,  when  they  are  plen- 
tifully furnished  with  all  sorts  of  European  cattle,  and 
when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many  6{ 
the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them. 
But  the  populousness  of  every  country  must  be  kin 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement  and  cul- 
tivation.   In  spite  of  the  cruel  destruction  of  the  na- 
tives which  followed  the  conquest,  these  two  great 
empires  are  probably  more  populous  now  than  they 
ever  were  before  $  and  the  people  are  surely  very  dif- 
ferent ;  for  we  must  acknowledge,  I -apprehend,  that 
the  Spanish  Creoles  are  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  ancient  Indians. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the 
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Portuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  European 
nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long  time  after  the 
first  discovery  neither  gold  nor  silver  mines  were 
found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account, 
little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  Was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  neglected ;  and  during  this  v 
state  of  neglect  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  powerful 
colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who  got 
possession  of  seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into 
which  it  is  divided*  They  expected  soon  to  conquer 
the  other  seven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its  independ- 
ency by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Braganza  to 
the  throne.  The  Dutch,  then,  as  enemies  to  the  Spa- 
niards, became  friends  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
ikewise  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards*  They  agreed* 
therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil  which  they  had 
not  conquered  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to 
leave  that  part  which  they  had  not  conquered  to  them, 
as  a  matter  not  worth  disputing  about  with  such  good 
allies.  But  the  Dutch  government  soon  began  to  op- 
press the  Portuguese  colonists,  who,  instead  of  amus- 
ing themselves  with  complaints,  took  arms  against 
their  new  masters j  and  by  their  own  valour  and  re- 
solution, with  the  connivance,  indeed,  but  without 
any  avowed  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  drove 
them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  finding 
it  impossible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to  them- 
selves, were  contented  that  it  should  be  entirely  re- 
stored to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  this  colony  there 
are  said  to  be  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  people, 
either  Portuguese  or  descended  from  Portuguese, 
Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portu- 
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guese  and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is 
supposed  to  contain  so  great  a  number  of  people  of 
European  extraction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
ocean ;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extended 
to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleet  had  scarce  ever 
sailed  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in 
virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America  as 
their  own ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder  so  great 
a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  settling  in 
Brazil,  such  was  at  that  time  the  terror  of  their  name, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
were  afraid  to  establish  themselves  in  any  other  part 
of  that  great  continent.  The  French,  who  attempted 
to  settle  in  Forida,  were  all  murdered  by  the  Spa- 
niards. But  the  declension  of  the  naval  power  of  this 
latter  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  or  miscar- 
riage of  what  they  called  their  invincible  armada, 
which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obstruct  any  longer 
the  settlements  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore,  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the 
great  nations  who  had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  at- 
tempted to  make  some  settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jersey ; 
and  the  number  of  Swedish  families  still  to  be  found 
there  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  this  colony  was 
very  likely  to  prosper,  had  it  been  protected  by  the 
mother  country.    But  being  neglected  by  Sweden, 
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it  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of 
New  York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 

.  The  small  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever 
been  possessed  by  the  Danes.  These  little  settlements, 
too,  were  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany, which  had  the  sole  right,  both  of  purchasing 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  of  supplying 
them  with  such  goods  of  other  countries  as  they  wanted, 
and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its  purchases  and  sales, 
had  not  only  the  power  of  oppressing  them,  but  the 
greatest  temptation  to  do  so.  The  government  of 
an  exclusive  company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  all  governments  for  any  country  whatever. 
It  was  not,  however,  able  to  stop  altogether  the  pro- 
gress of  these  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it  more 
slow  and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Denmark  dis- 
solved this  company,  and  since  that  time  the  prospe- 
rity of  these  colonies  has  been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally  put  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  exclusive  company.  The  progress  of 
some  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has  been  consi- 
derable in  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any  country 
that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established,  has  been 
languid  and  slow,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam, 
though  very  considerable,  is  still  inferior  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  other  European 
nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
would  probably  have  soon  become  considerable  tog, 
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even  though  it  had  remained  under  the  government  of 
the  Dutch.  The  plenty  and  cheapness  of  good  land 
are  such  powerful  causes  of  prosperity,  that  die  very 
worst  government  is  scarce  capable  of  checking  Mto- 
gether  the  efficacy  of  their  operation*  Hie  great  dis- 
tance, too,  from  the  mother  country,  would  enable  the 
colonists  to  evade  more  or  less,  by  smuggling,  tfie 
monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  against  them. 
At  present,  the  company  allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade 
to  Surinam,  upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  licence ;  and  only  re- 
serves to  itself  exclusively  the  direct  trade  from  Africa 
to  America,  which  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  slave 
trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive  privileges  ok 
the  company,  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  that 
degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony  at  present 
enjoys.  Cura^oa  and  Eustatia,  the  two  principal  islands 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports  open  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations ;  and  this  freedom,  in  the  midst  of 
better  colonies,  whose  ports  are  open  to  those  of  one 
nation  only,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity 
of  those  two  barren  islands* 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  some  part  of  the 
present,  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany. Under  so  unfavourable  an  administration,  its 
progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  new  colonies  j  but  it  became  much 
more  rapid  when  this  company  was  dissolved,  after 
the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
"VJfhen  the  English  got  possession  of  this  country, 
they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants which  father  Charlevoix  had  assigned  to  it  be- 
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tween  twenty  and  thirty  years-  before.  That  Jesuit 
had  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no  in- 
clination to  represent  it  as  less  considerable  than  it 
really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  S*  Domingo  was  established 
by  pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  long  time, 
neither  required  the  protection,  nor  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  France ;  and  when  that  race  of  banditti 
became  so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this  autho- 
rity, it  was  for  a  long  tone  necessary  to  exercise  it 
with  very  great  gentleness.  During  this  period,  the 
population  and  improvement  of  this  colony  increased 
very  fast.  Even  the  oppression  of  the  exclusive  conu 
pany,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time  subjected,  with 
all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt 
retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its  progress  alto* 
gether.  The  course  of  its  prosperity  returned  as  soon 
as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppression.  It  is  now  the 
most  important  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  its  produce  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  English  sugar  colonies  put  together.  The 
other  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  all  very 
thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  English  in  North 
America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be  the  two  great 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  English  colonies  of 
North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly 
provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  and  not  superior  to  some  of 
those  possessed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war 
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But  the  political  institutions  of  the  English  colonies 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  this  land,  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
three  nations. 

first,  the  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  though 
it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  altogether,  has 
been  more  restrained  in  the  English  colonies  than  in 
any  other.  The  colony  law,  which  imposes  upon  every 
proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and  cultivating, 
within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which*  in  case  of  failure,  declares  those  neglected 
lands  grantable  to  any  other  person  ;  though  it  has 
iK>t,  perhaps,  been  very  strictly  executed,  has,  how- 
ever, had  some  effect. 

Secondly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children  of  the  family.  In  three 
of  the  provinces  of  New  England,  the  oldest  has  only 
a  double  share,  as  in  the  Mosaical  law.  Though  in 
those  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of  land 
should  sometimes  be  engrossed  by  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, it  is  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two,  to  be  sufficiently  divided  again.  In  the  other 
English  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of  primogeniture 
takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England.  But  in  all  the 
English  colonies,  the  tenure  of1  the  lands,  which  are 
all  held  by  free  socage,  facilitates  alienation  j  and  the 
grantee  of  any  extensive  tract  of  land,  generally  finds 
it  for  his  interest  to  alienate,  as  fast  as  he  can,  the 
greyer  part  of  it,  reserving  only  a  small  quit-rent. 
In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  what  is  called 
the  right  of  majorazzo  takes  place  in  the  succession 
of  all  those  great  estates  to  which  any  title  of  honour 
is  annexed.    Such  estates  go  all  to  one  person*  a&4 
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are  in  effect  entailed  and  unalienable.     The  French 
colonies,  indeed,  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,, 
which,  in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  fa- 
vourable  to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,    But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  an 
estate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and  ho- 
mage, is  alienated,  it  is  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to 
the  right  of  redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  su- 
perior or  by  the  heir  of  the  family  ;  and  all  the  largest 
estates  of  the  country  are  held  by  such  noble  tenures, 
which  necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But,  in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  estate  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  speedily  divided  by  alienation  than  by  succes- 
sion. The  plenty  and  cheapness  of  good  land,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the , 
rapid  prosperity  of  new  colonies.    The  engrossing  of 
land,  in  effect,  destroys  this  plenty  and  cheapness. 
The  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  besides,  is  the 
greatest,  obstruction  to  its  improvement.     But  the  la- 
bour that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land,  affords  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
produce  to  the  society.     The  produce  of  labour,  in 
this  case,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages  and  the  profit 
of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the 
huid  too  upon  which  it  is  employed.     The  labour  of 
the  English  colonists,  therefore,  being  more  employed 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely 
to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engrossing  of  land,  is  more  or  less  diverted  towards 
other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  English  colonists  is  not 
only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  pro- 
duce, but,  in  consequence  of  the  moderation  of  their 
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taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  belongs  to 
themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  and  employ  in 
putting  into  motion  a  still  greater  quantity  of  labour. 
The  English  colonists  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or 
towards  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  They 
themselves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  de- 
fended almost  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  mother 
country*  But  the  expence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  necessary  expence 
of  civil  government.  w  The  expence  of  their  own  civil 
government  has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  has 
generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necessary  for 
paying  competent  salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges, 
and  to  some  other  officers  of  police,  and  for^  main- 
taining a  few  of  the  most  useful  public  works.  The 
expence  of  the  civil  establishment  of  Massachusetts- 
bay,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
ances, used  to  be  but  about  18,0001.  a-year  ;  that  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  island,  35001.  each; 
that  of  Connecticut,  40001. ;  that  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  45001.  each ;  that  of  New  Jersey, 
12001.  j  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  80001. 
each.  The  civil  establishments  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Georgia  are  partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of 
parliament.  But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  besides,  about 
7Q001.  a-year  towards  the  public  expences  of  the  co- 
lony ;  and  Georgia,  about  25001.  a-year.  All  the 
different  civil  establishments  in  North  America,  iti 
short,  exclusive  of  those  of  Maryland  and  North  Ca- 
rolina, of  which  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did 
not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
ances, cost  the  inhabitants  above  64,700l#  a-year  j 
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an  ever  memorable  example,  at  how  small  an  expence 
three  millions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed* 
but  well  governed.    The  most  important  part  of  the 
expence  of  government,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and 
protection,  has  constantly  fallen  upon  the  mother 
country.    The  ceremonial,  too,  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  go* 
vernor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  assembly,  &c^ 
though  sufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  expensive  pomp  or  parade*    Their  ecclesiastical 
government  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal. 
Tithes  are  unknown  among  them  j  and  their  clergy, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are  maintained 
either  by  moderate  stipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  con- 
ttifoutioas  of  the  people.    The  power  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  some  support  from 
the  taxes  levied  upon  their  colonies.   France,  indeed, 
has  never  drawn  any  considerable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them  bdag 
generally  spent  among  them.    But  the  colony  go, 
vemroent  of  all  these  three  nations  is  conducted  upon 
a  much  more  expensive  plan,  and  is  accompanied  with 
a  much  more  expensive  ceremonial.  The  sums  spent 
upon  the  i eceptioa  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  ex- 
ample, have  frequently  been  eaortnous.    Such  cere* 
monials  are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colo* 
nists  upon  those  particular  occasions,  but  they  serve 
to  introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and  ex* 
pence  upon  all  other  occasions.    They  are  not  only 
very  grievous  occasional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to 
establish  perpetual  taxes  of  the  same  kind  still  more 
grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and  ex* 
'  travagaace*  In  the  colonies  of  all  those  three  nations, 
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too,  the  ecclesiastical  government  is  extremely  op~ 
pressive.  Tithes  take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are 
levied  with  the  utmost  rigour  in  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  All  of  them,  besides,  are  oppressed  with  a 
numerous  race  of  mendicant  friars,  whose  beggary  be- 
ing not  only  licensed,  but  consecrated  by  religion,  is 
a  most  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  people,  who  aig 
most  carefully  taught  that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a 
very  great  sin  to  refuse  them  their  charity*  Over  and 
above  all  this,  the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  great- 
est engrovssers  of  land* 

Fourthly,  in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce, 
or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own  consumption, 
the  English  colonies  have  been  more  favoured,  and 
have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market,  than  those 
of  any  other  European  nation*  Every  European  na- 
tion has  endieavoured  more  or  less  to  monopolize  to 
itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count, has  prohibited  the  ships  of  foreign  nations  from 
trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited  them  from  im- 
porting European  goods  from  any  foreign  nation. 
But  the  manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  different  nations,  has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce 
of  their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  company,  of  whom 
the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all  such  European 
goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  sell  the  whole  of  their  own  surplus  produce.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  sell 
the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
possible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  eyen  atthis 
low  price,  than  what  they  could  dispose  of  for  a  very 
high  price  in  Europe.     It  was  their  interest,  not 
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only  to  degrade  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the  sur- 
plus produce- of  the  colony,  but  in  taany  cases  to  dis- 
courage and  keep  down  the  natural  increase  of  its 
quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony, 
that  of  an  exclusive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
effectual.  This,  however,  has  been  fhe  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  has  given  up  in  many  respects  the 
exertion  of  their  exclusive  privilege.  This  too  was 
the  policy  of  Denmark,  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king. 
It  has  occasionally  been  the  policy  of  France ;  and 
of  late,  since  1 755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
all  other  nations  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  has 
become  the  policy  of  Portugal,  with  regard  at  least 
to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernara- 
buco,  and  Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  exclusive 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their 
colonies  to  a  particular  port  of  the  mother  country, 
from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  sail,  but  either  in 
a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season,  or,  if  single,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  most  cases 
was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indeed,  thp 
.  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the  mother 
country,  provided  they  traded  from  the  proper  port, 
at  the  proper  season,  and  in  the  proper  vessels.  But 
as  all  the  different  merchants,  who  joined  their  stocks 
in  order  to  fit  out  those  licensed  vessels,  would  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  act  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  this  manner  would  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted very  nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
an  exclusive  company.  The  profit  of  those  merchants 
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would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and  oppressive. 
The  colonies  would  be  ill  supplied,  and  would  be 
obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  sell  very  cheap. 
This,  however,  till  within  these  few  years,  had  always 
been  the  policy  of  Spain;  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  enormous  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  At  Quito,  we  are  told  hj 
Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  sold  for  about  46.  6d»,  ancfa 
pound  of  steel  for  about  6s.  9d.  sterling.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  order  to  purchase  European  goods,  that  the 
colonies  part  with  their  own  produce.  The  more, 
therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the  less  they  really 
get  for  the  other,  and  the  clearness  of  the  one  is  the 
same  thing  with  the  cheapness, of  the  other.  The 
policy  of  Portugal  is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  the 
ancient  policy  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  all  ks  colonies, 
except  Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard 
to  these  it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free 
to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all 
the  different  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and  who 
have  occasion  for  no  other  licence  than  the  common 
dispatches  of  the  custom-house.  In  this  case,  the 
number  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  different  traders 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any 
general  combination,  and  their  competition  is  suffi- 
cient to  hinder  them  from  making  very  exorbitant 
profits.  Under  so  liberal  a  policy,  the  colonies  are 
enabled  both  to  sell  their  own  produce,  and  to  buy 
the  goods  of  Europe  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  England.    It  has  generally  too 
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be&L  tftat  tif  France,  and  has  been  -uiufoftnly  so  since 
the  dissolution  of  wfeat  in  England  is  commonly  call- 
ed their  JVIissresipi  company*  .  Ithe  profits  <>f  the 
trade,  therefor?,  which  France  and  England  carry  on 
with  their  Colonies,  though  no  dorf>t  somewhat  higher 
than  if  the  competition  were  free  to  att  other  nations, 
ai£ ,  however,  by  wo  means  exorbitant ;  and  the  price 
of  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  not  extravagantly 
high  in  die  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of 
those  nations. 

In  the  *expbitan5ori  4$  their  own  surplus  produce, 
too,  it  i&  only  wMi  regard  to  certain  commodities  tfiat 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  <tonfined  to  the  Mar- 
ket of  the  mother  country.  These  commodities  hav- 
ing been  enumerated  fe^he  net  of  navigation  and  in 
some  -cAfoer  m&sequent  acts,  Imve,  upon  that  account, 
been  called  numerated  ^commodities.  The  rest  are 
called  mn'tnumerctted,  and  may  1>e  exported  ^iirectfy 
to  otfcer  <jou»tries,  pntiMtA  k  is  in  British  or  pflanta- 
tfoh  sffeftps,  <*f  wMch  #ie 'owners  and  three-fouiifcs  of 
&e  maririers  toe  British  subjects. 

Amdftg  the  •non-eimmerated  commodities  are  some 
of  the  most  important  productions  <X  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  grain  trf  all  sorts,  dumber,  salt  pro- 
visions, fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 

©rain  is  tmturaffly  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
the  cuitttfe  tff  2*1  flew  colonies.  By  allowing  them  a 
very«ex*eraive  market  for  it,  *he;law  'encourages  them 
te-ex£6&d¥hi6  wdture  much  beyond* Ae  consumption 
of  a'AMy  inhaled  <^un07,^nd^h\fs  to  provide  be- 
fonehand  ^ft  ^unp*e  cSttbsfeiefcce  for  a^tnaimsally  in- 
creasbg  ^ptfljKkm. 

In  a  country  ^uite  covered  wfch  wood,  where  tin*. 
Voir,  U.  *>  d 
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ber  consequently  is  of  litjtle;qr  no  valqe,  the  expence 
of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  im- 
provement. By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very  exten- 
sive market  for  their  lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to 
facilitate  improvement  by  raising  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity which  would  otherwise  be  of  little  value,  and 
thereby  enabling  them  ;  to  make  some  profit  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  mere  ejxpence. 

In  a  country  neither  half  peopled  nor  half  cultivat- 
ed, cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often,  upon  that  account, 
of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  ig  necessary,  it  has  already 
been  shewn,  that  the  price  of  cattle  should  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  that  of  cprn,  before  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  al- 
lowing to  American  cattleJOin-  all  shapes,  dead  and 
alive,  a  very  extensive  market,  the  law  endeavours  to 
raise  the  value  of  a  commodity,  of  which  the  high  price 
is  so  very  essential  to  improvement.  The  good  effects 
of  this  liberty,  however,  mu§tbe  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  4th  of  George, III,  c.  15;,  which  puts, hides  and 
skins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and  there- 
by tends  to  reduce  ^he  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping"  and  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries,  of  our  colo- 
nies, is  an  object  which  the  legislature  seeips  to  have 
had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Those  fisheries,  ijpon 
this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which 
freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  haye  flourished  ac- 
cordingly. The  New  England  fishery,  in  particular, 
was,  before  the  late  disturbances,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale-fishery, 
which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in 
Great  Britain  carried  on  to  so  little  purpose,  that  in 
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the  opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not,  htfweter, 
pretend  to  warrant),  the  whole  produce  does  not  much 
exceed  the  vahie  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually 
paid  for  it,  is  in, New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fish  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  with  which  the  North  Americans 
trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean* 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity, 
which,  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Britain, ;  but 
in  1731,  upon  a  representation  of  the  sugar-planters* 
its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts  of  the  world* 
The  restrictions,  however,  with  which  this  liberty  was 
granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in  Great 
Britain,  have  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  ineffec- 
tual. Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  still  continue  to 
be  almost  the  sole  market  for  all  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  British  plantations. ,  Their  consumption  in- 
creases so  fast,  that  though,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing improvement  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  of  the 
ceded  islands,  the  importation  of  sugar  has  increased 
very  greatly  within  these  twenty  years,  the  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries  is  said  to  be  not  much  greater 
than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
which  they  bring  back  negro  slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America,  in  grain 
of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  and  in  fish,  had  been 
put  into  the  enumeration^  and  thereby  forced  inta 
the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  interfered 
too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  from  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  from  a  jealousy 

Dd2 
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of  this  interference  that  those  iaipttttlU:  eottimmlides 
have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration  but 
that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  gra&i, 
except  rice,  and  of  all  stilt  provisions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited 

The  !*0&-fenUmefated  commodities  tfedd  origiaaily 
•  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  World*  Lumber  aftd 
rice  having  been  once  put  into  the  entitneration,  When 
they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  Were  cetaffeed* 
as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie 
south  t>f  Capfe  Rnister***  By  the  6th  of  George  III. 
c.  52.*  all  non-efcumerated  commodities  were  subject- 
ed to  the  lifce  restriction*  The  parte  of  Europe  which 
lie  south  of  Cape  Ffciisterre  are  nt*  toattufaeturing 
countries,  and  we  are  less  jealous  of  the  tolbny  ships 
carrying  home  from  them  any  kftanufattures  which 
could  interfere  with  our  owfc. 

The  eWuinerated  commodities  ate  of  twd  sorts : 
first,  such  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  <Sf  Ame- 
rica, or  as  Cannot  be  produced,  or  at  least  are  not 
produced,  &i  the  'motheir  country.  Of  thfe  kind  are 
rttefctsses,  cbffee,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pirttentfc,  ginger, 
whale-fins,  raw  silk,  cotton- wool,  beaver,  and  other 
peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fustic,  and  bther  dyeing 
woodls :  secondly,  sixth  &£  are  not  the  peculiar  pro* 
duce  of  America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced 
ih  the  toother  country,  though  not  in  strch  quantities 
as  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand,  which  is 
principally  supplied  from  foreign  countries.  OF  this 
kind  are  all  naval  stores,  masts,  yards,  afcd  bowsprits, 
tar,  pitch,  afrd  turpentine,  pig  and  bar  if  oh,  copper 
cfre,  hides  and  skins,  pot  and  pearl  ashds.  *tbe  largest 
importati<Sn  of  commodities  of  the  first  kind  tbuhTnot 
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discourage  the  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  sale,  of 
any  part  of  the  produee  of  the  mother  country.  By 
confining  them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
k  was  expected,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  buy 
them  cheaper  in  the  plantations,  and  eonsequently  to 
sell  them  with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  establish 
between  the  plantations  and  foreign  countries  an  ad- 
vantageous carrying  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was 
necessarily  tp  be  the  centre  or  emporium,  a?  the  Eu* 
ropean  country  into  which  those  commodities  were 
►  first  tp  be  imported.  The  importation  of  commodities 
of  the  second  Wnd  might  be  so  managed  too,  it  waa 
supposed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  sale  of  thpss 
of  the  same  Hind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but 
with  that  of  those  which  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries;  because,  by  mean*  pf proper  duties, they 
might  be  rendered  always  somewhat  dearer  than  the 
former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  such  commodities  to  the  home  market, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  discourage  the  produce, 
not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  some  foreign  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  bdieved  to  be 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,  to  • 
any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  masts,  yards-, 
and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturaHy 
tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  expence  of  clearing 
their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improve*, 
ment.  But  about  the  beginnning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  1708,  the  pitch  and  tar  compapy  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their  commodities 
to  Great  Britain  by  prohibiting  their  asportation,  en- 
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cept  in  their  own  ships,  at  their  owrt  price,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to 
counteract  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy, 
and  to  render  herself  as  much  as  possible  independ- 
ent, not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern 
powers,  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  import- 
ation of  naval  stores  from  America  ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  bounty  was  to  raise  the  price  of  timber  in  Ame- 
rica much  more  than  the  confinement  to  the  home 
market  could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  regulations  were 
enacted  at  the  same  time,  their  joint  effect  was  rather  - 
to  encourage  than  to  discourage  the  clearing  of  land 
in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported 
from  America,  they  are  exempted  from  considerable 
t  duties,  to  which  they  are  subject  when  imported  from 
any  other  contry,  the  one  part  of  the  regulation  con- 
tributes>  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  furnaces  in 
America  than  the  other  to  discourage  it.  There  is  no 
manufacture  which  occasions  so  great  a  consumption 
of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contribute  so  much 
to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise 
the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci- 
litate the  clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps, 
intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature.  Though 
their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this 
respect  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  less  re?d. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted  be- 
tween the  British  colonies  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  and  in  the  non-em** 
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merated  commodities.  Those  colonies  are  now  become 
so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them*  findp  in 
some  of  the  others  a  great  and  extensive  market  for 
every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  them  taken  together , 
they  make  a  great  internal  market  for  the  produce 
of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the 
trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce,  either  in 
its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  very  first 
stage  of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or f  more 
refined  manufactures,  even  of  *the  colony  produce,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britainchoose 
to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the 
legislature  to  prevent  their  establishment  in  the  colo- 
nies, sometimes  by  high  duties,  and  sometimes  by 
absolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  muscovado  sugars  from  the 
British  plantations,  pay  upon  importation  only  6s.  4d. 
the  hundred  weight  j  white  sugars  pay  ll.  is.  id.; 
and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in  loaves,  4l.  2s.1 
5~d.  When  those  high  duties  were  imposed,  Great 
Britain  was  the  sole,  and  she  still  continues  to  be  thfe 
•principal  market,  to  which  the  sugars  of  the  British 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted,  there- 
fore, to  a  prohibition,  at  first  of  claying  or  refining* 
sugar  for  an^  foreign  market,  and  at  present  of  claying 
or  refining  it  for  the  market  which  takfcs  off,  perhaps, 
more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  produce.*  The 
manufacture  of  claying  or  refitting  sugar,  accordingly^ 
though  it  has  flourished  in  alt  the  sugar  colonies  of 
Prance,  has  been  little*  cultivated  in  any  of  tyim  of 
England,  except  for  the  market  of  the.  colgaie^  tWai- 
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selves.  Whik  Granada  was  in  the  tends  of  the 
French*  there  was  a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying,  at 
lea$t  upon  almost  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  those  of  the  English)  almost  all  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  given  up *  and  there  are  at  present  (Octo- 
ber 1773),  I  am  assured,  not  above  two  oar  three 
remaining  in  the  island.  At  present,  however,  by  an 
indulgence  of  the  customhouse,  clayed  or  refined, 
sugar,  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powder,  is  com* 
monly  imported  as  muscovado* 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the 
manufactures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them 
from  duties  to  which  {he  like  commodities  are  subject 
when  imported  from  any  other  country*  she  imposes 
an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  steel  fur* 
naces  a&d  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations* 
She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to  work  in  those  more 
refined  manufactures,  even  for  their  own  consump- 
tion i  but  insists  upon  their  purchasing  of  her  me*t 
chants  and  manufacturers*  all  goods  of  this  kind  which 
they  have  occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province  tQ 
another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land 
upoct  horseback*  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools  and 
woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America;  a  regular 
tion  which  effectually  prevents  the  establishment  of 
any  manufacture  of  such  commodities  for  distant  sale* 
and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonists  in  this  way 
to  such  coarse  and  household  manufactures*  as  a  pii* 
vate  family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  use,, or  for 
that  of  some  of  its  neighbours  in  the  same  province* 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  fr6m  mak- 
ing all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  tbsk  QWLftth 
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duce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  Industry  m 
the  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  thero* 
selves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  mankind.  Unjust,  however,  as  such  prohibitions 
may  be,  they  have  not  hithertobeen  very  hurtful  to  the 
colonies*  Land  is  still  so  cheap,  and,  consequently, 
labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country  almost  all  the  more  refined  or 
more  advanced  manufactures,  cheaper  than  they  could 
make  them  for  themselves.  Though  they  had  not, 
therefore,  been  prohibited  from  establishing  such  ma- 
nufactures, yet,  in  their  pre3erit  state  of  improvement, 
a  regard  to  their  own  interest  would,  probably,  have 
prevented  them  from  doing  so.  In  their  present  state 
of  improvement,  those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without 
cramping  their  industry,  or  restraining  it  from  any 
employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own 
accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  slavery  impos* , 
ed  upon  them,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the 
groundless  jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufac* 
turers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a  more  advanc- 
ed state  they  might  be  really  oppressive  and  in* 
supportable. 

Great  Britain,  too,  as  she  confines  to  her  own  mar* 
ket  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the 
colonies,  so,  in  compensation,  she  gives  to  some  of 
them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes  by 
imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions 
when  imported  from  other  countries,  and  sometimes 
by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importation  from  the 
colonies.  In  the  first  way  she  gives  an  advantage  in 
the  home  market  to  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of 
her  own  colonies,  and  in  the  second  to  their  raw  silk, 
tp  their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval 
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sell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
with  a  greater  profit,  or  a  greater  quantity  with  thesame 
profit,  and,  consequently,  to  gain  something  ehher  m 
the  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewise,  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  colonies,  to  get  all  such  goods  as  cheap,- 
and  in  as  great  abundance  as  possible.  But  this  might 
not  always  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mother  country. 
She  might  frequently  suffer,  both  in  her  revenue,  by 
giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been 
paid  upon  the  importation  of  such  goods  i  and  in  her 
manufactures,  by  being  undersold  in  the  colony  mar- 
ket, in  consequence  of  the  easy  terms  upon  which  fa, 
reign  manufactures  could  be  carried  thither  by  means 
of  those  drawbacks.  The  progress  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  said,  has  been 
a  good  deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-ex- 
portation of  German  linen  to  the  American  colonies* 
But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard 
to  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  dictated  by  the 
same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  has, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  been  less  illiberal  and  op- 
pressive than  that  of  any  of  them. 
.  In  every  thing,  exqepttheir  foreign  trade,  the  liberty 
of  the  English  colonists  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs their  own  way,  is  complete,  It  is  in  every  respect 
equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-citjeens  at  home,  and  i$ 
secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the  sole  right 
of  imposing  taxes  for  the  spppprt  of  the  colony  go- 
yernment.  The  authority  of  this  assembly  overawes 
the  executive  power  j  and  neither  the  meanest  nor  the 
most  obnoxious  colonist,  as  long  #s  he  obeys  thriaw, 
has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment,  either  of 
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tbe  gottfUbP*  tit  6i  any  other  ci  vH  6r  military  officer 
in  the  province.  The  colony  assemblies,  though,  like 
tbe  house  of  Commons  in  England,  they  are  not  al- 
ways a  very  equal  representation  of  the  people,  yet 
they  approach  more  nearly  to  that  character ;  and  as 
the  executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to  cor- 
rupt theta,  or,  on  account  of  the  support  which  it  re* 
oaves  from  the  mother  country,  is  not  under  the  ne* 
ce&ky  of  doing  so,  they  are  perhaps  in  general  more 
influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  their  constituents. 
The  councils,  which,  in  the  colony  legislatures,  cor. 
respond  to  tbe  house  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not 
composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  some  of  the 
colonies,  as  m  three  of  the  governments  of  New  Eng* 
fcfed,  those  councils  are  pot  appointed  by  the  long, 
but  chosen  toy  die  representatives. of  the  people*  fn 
none  of  the  English  colonies  h  them  any  hereditary 
nobility.  In  all  of  them,  iodeed*  as  m  all  other  free 
countries,  the  descendant  of  an  old  colony  fatnily  is 
more  respected  than  an  upstart  of  equal  merit  and 
fortune  :  but  he  is  only  more  respected,  and  he  has  no 
privileges  by  winch  lie  can  be  troublesome  to  his 
neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent disturbances,  the  colony  assemblies  had  not  only 
the  legislative,  but  a  part  <of  the  executive  power.  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  istand,  they  elected  the  g&» 
vemor.  In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed  the  re- 
Venue  officers,  who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by 
those  Fe8pecti*re  assemblies*  «o  whiten  those  officers 
were  immediately  responsible;  There  h  a&one  equa- 
lity, therefore,  among  the  English  colonist,  than 
among  #ie  inhabitants  fcf  fhe  tnatber  ♦ewintpy.  Their 
manners  are  more  republican,  and  their  governments, 
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those  of  three  of  die  provinces  of  New  England  in 
particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The  absolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies  j 
and  the  discretionary  powers  which  such  govern- 
ments commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers 
are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  naturally  exer- 
cised there  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under 
all  absolute  governments,  there  is  more  liberty  in  the 
capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The 
sovereign  himself  can  never  have  either  interest  or  in* 
clination  to  pervert  the  order  of  justice,  or  to  oppress 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  capital,  his  pre- 
sence overawes,  more  or  less,  all  bis  inferior  officers, 
who,  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the 
complaints  of  the  people  are  less  likely  to  reach  him, 
can  exercise  their  fyrranny  with  much  more  safety. 
But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
remote  than  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  greatest 
empires  which  had  ever  been  known  .before.  The 
government  of  the  English  colonies  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  which,  since  the  world  began,  could  give 
perfect  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  very  distant  a 
province.  The  administration  of  the  French  colonies^ 
however,  has  always  been  conducted  with  much  more 
gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  This  superiority  of  conduct  is  suit- 
able both  to  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  and 
to  what  forms  the  character  of  every  nation,  the 
nature  of  their  government,  which*  though  arbitrary 
and  violent  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  legal  and  free  i  comparison  with  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal . 
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l(  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
however,  that  the  superiority  of  the  English  policy 
cfeiefly  appears.  The  progress  of  the  sugar  colonies  of 
France,has  been  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of  England ;  and 
yet  the  sugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  govern- 
ment, nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  thaf  which  takes 
placein  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But  the  sugar 
colonies  of  France  are  not  discouraged,  like  those  of 
England,  from  refining  thsir.own  stigar;  and*  what 
is  still  of  greater  importance,  the  genius  of  their  go- 
vernment naturally  introduces  a  better  management  of 
their  negro  slaves.        ; 

In  all  European  colonies*  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  carried  on. by  negro  slaves.  The  constitution  of 
those  who  have  been  born  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
Europe,  fcould  not,  it  is  supposed,  support  the  labour 
of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
West  Indies;  and  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  it 
is  managed  at  present,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  intro- 
duced into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as  the  profit 
and  success  of  the  cultivation  which  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much  upon  the  good 
management  of  those  cattle;  so  the  profit  and  success 
of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  slaves,  must  depend 
equally  upon  the  good  management  of  those  slaves; 
and  in  the  good  management  of  their  slaves,  the  French 
planters,  I  think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  superior 
to  the  English.  The  law,  -so  far  as  it  gives  some  weak 
protection  totheslaveagainst  the  violence  of  his  master, 
is  likely  to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the 
government  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  than  in 
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one  where  it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country  where 
the  unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  established,  the  ma* 
gistrate,  when  he  protects  the  stave,  intermeddles  in 
some  measure  in  the  management  of  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  master ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  where  the 
master  is,  pertiaps,  etther  a  member  of  the  colony  as- 
sembly, or  an  elector  of  such  a  member,  he  dare  not 
do  this  but  with  die  greatest  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion.   The  respect  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
master,  renders  it  more  difficult  for  hrm  to  protect  the 
slave.    But  m  a  country  where  the  government  is  in 
a  great  measure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  usual  far  die  ma* 
gistrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the  management  of  die 
private  property  of  individuals,  and  to  send  them,  per- 
haps, a  lettre  de  cachet,  if  they  do  not  manage  it  ac- 
cording to  his  liking,  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  give 
some  protection  to  the  slave ;  and  common  humanity 
naturally  disposes  him  to  do  so*  The  protection  of  the 
magistrate  renders  the  stare  less  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  his  master,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  consider 
him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him  with  snore 
gentleness.    Gentle  usage  renders  the  slave  not  only 
more  faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore^ 
upon  a  double  accoogt,  more  useful.    He  approaches 
more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  pos- 
sess some  degree  of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his 
master's  interest;  virtues  wirich  frequently  belong  to 
free  servants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  stare, 
who  is  treafted  as  slaves  commonly  are  in  countries 
where  the  master  is  perfectly  free  and  secure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an 
arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe, 
supported  by  the  history  of  ail  ages  and  nations,    fa 
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the  Roman  history,  the  first  time  we  read  of  the 
magistrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the 
violence  of  his  master,  is  under  the  emperors.  When 
Vidius  Pollio,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  ordered 
one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a6light  fault,  to 
be  cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown  into  his  fish-pond,  in 
order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  emperor  commanded  him, 
with  indignation,  to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only 
that  slave,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to  him. 
Under  the  republic,  no  magistrate  could  have  had 
authority  enough  to  protect  the  slave,  much  less  to 
punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has  improved 
the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great 
colony  of  S\  Domingo,  has  been  raised  almost  entirely 
from  the  gradual  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost  altogether  the 
produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  colo- 
ists,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of 
that  produce  gradually  accumulated  by  good  manage- 
ment, and  employed  in  raising  a  still  greater  produce* 
But  the  stock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the 
sugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been 
sent  out  from  England,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the 
colonists.  The  prosperity  of  the  English  sugar  colonies 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  great  riches 
of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one 
may  say  so,  upon  those  colonies.  But  the  prosperity  of 
the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  good  conduct-  of 'the  colonists,  which  must 
therefor^  h^ve  '  had  ,some-  superiority  over  that  of  the 
Engli§W;  andr.this;$uperiority  has  been  remarked  ii} 
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nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy 
of  the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to 
boast  of,  either  in  the  original  establishment,  or,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  internal  government,  in  the  sub- 
sequent prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  principles 
which  presided  over,  and  directed  the  first  project  of 
establishing  those  colonies ;  the  folly  of  hunting  after 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  injustice  of  coveting  the 
possession  of  a  country  whose  harmless  natives,  far 
from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had 
received  the  first  adventurers  with  every  mark  of 
kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  .who  formed  some  of  the 
later  establishments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  project 
of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  other  motives  more 
reasonable  and  more  laudable  j  but  even  these  motives 
do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  home,  Bed  for 
freedom  to  America,  and  established  there  the  four 
governments  of  New  England.  The  English  catholics, 
treated  with  much  greater  injustice,  established  that 
of  Maryland;  the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  inquisition, 
stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  banished  to  Brazil, 
introduced,  by  their  example,  some  sort  of  order  and 
industry  among  the  transported  felons  and  strumpets, 
by  whom  that  colony  was  originally  peopled,  ^nd 
taught  them  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane*.    Upon  all 
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these  different  occasions,  it  was  not  the  wisdom  and 
policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European 
governments,  which  peopled  and  cultivated  America, 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
establishments,  the  different  governments  of  Europe; 
had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting  them.  The  conquest 
of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of  the  council  of  Spain, 
but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effectuated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventuer  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,, 
who  soon  repented  of  having  trusted  such  a  person, 
could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  of  almost  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  carried  out  with  them 
no  other  public  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
mission to  make  settlements  and  conquests  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  Those  adventures  were  all  at 
the  private  risk  and  expence  of  the  adventurers.  The 
government  of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any  thing  to 
any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed  as  little 
towards  effectuating  the  establishment  of  some  of  its 
most  important  colonies  in  North  America. 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and 
had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mother  country,  the  first  regulations  which  she 
made  with  regard  to  them,  had  always  in  view  to 
secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce;  to 
confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their 
expence,  and,  consequently,  gather  to  damp  and  dis- 
courage, than  to  quicken  and  forward  the  course  of 
their  prosperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercised,  consists  one  of  the 
most  essential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different 
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European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The 
best  of  them  all,  that  of  England,  is  only  somewhat 
less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest* 
In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe 
contributed  either  to  the  first  establishment,  or  to  the 
present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America?  hi 
one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed  a 
good  deal.  Magna  vir&m  mater  !  It  bred  and  formed 
the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such  great 
actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  so  great  an 
empire;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has 
ever  actually,  and  in  fact,  formed  such  men.  The 
colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprising  found- 
ers; and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  government, 
owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing  else. 

PART  III. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  America^  and  from  that  of  a  Passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  coloiues  of 
America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  into  the 
general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as  one 
great  country,  has  derived  from  those  great  events ; 
and,  secondly,  into  the  particular  advantages  which 
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esjch  colonizing  cqvwrtry  has  derived  from  the  colonies 
which  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
authority  or  xlonunion  which  it  exercises  over  them* 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  the  discovery 
and  colonizaticjn  of  America,  consist,  first,  in  the  in- 
crease of  its  enjoyments ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  itjs  industry. 

The  surplus  produce  of  America  intported  into 
Europe  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  conti- 
nent with  a  variety  of  commodities  which  th^yf  could 
not,  otherwise  have  possessed ;  some  for  conveniency 
and  use,  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  for  ornament j 
and  thereby  contributes  to  increase  their  enjoyments. 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the 
industry,  first,  of  all  the  countries  which  trade  to  it 
directly,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Eng- 
land ;  and*  secondly,  of  all  those  whiqh,  without  trad- 
ing  to  it  directly,  send,  through  the  medium  of  other 
countries,  goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce,  such  as 
Austrian  Flanders,  and  some  provinces  of  Germany, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  before 
mentioned,  send  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen 
.and  other  goods.  All  such  countries  have  evidently 
gained  a  more  extensive  market  for  their  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  must  consequently  have  been  encouraged 
to  increase  its  quantity. 

,  But  that  those  great  events  should  likewise  have 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industry  of  countries 
such  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  may  never  per- 
haps have  ssat.a  single  commodity  of  their  own  pro- 
duce to  America,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  so  evident. 
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That  those  events  have  done  so,  however,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Some  part  of  the  produce  of  America  is 
consumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there  is  some 
demand  there  for  the  sugar,  chocolate,  and  tobacco, 
of  that  pew  quarter  of  the  world.  But  those  com- 
modities  must  be  purchased  with  something  which  is 
.either  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  or  with  something  which  had  been  purchas- 
ed with  some  part  of  that  produce.  Those  commo- 
dities of  America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents, 
introduced  into  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  be  exchang- 
ed there  for  the  surplus  produce  of  these  countries. 
By  being  carried  thither,  they  create  avnew  and  more 
extensive  market  for  that  surplus  produce.  They 
raise  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage 
its  increase.  Though  no  part  of  it  may  ever  be  car- 
ried to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to  other  countries, 
which  purchase  it  with  a  part  of  their  share  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  America,  and  it  may  find  a  mar- 
ket by  means  of  the  circulation  of  that  trade  which 
was  originally  put  into  motion  by  the  surplus  produce 
of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  enjoyments  and  to  augment  the  industry 
of  countries  which  not  only  never  sent  any  commo- 
dities to  America,  but  never  received  any  from  it. 
Even  such  countries  may  have  received  a  greater 
abundance  of  other  commodities  from  countries,  of 
which  the  surplus  produce  had  been  augmented  by 
means  of  the  American  trade.  This  greater  abund- 
ance, as  ft  must  necessarily  have  increased  their  en- 
joyments, so  it  must  likewise  have  augmented  their 
industry.    A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents,  of 
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some  kind  or  other,  must  have  been  presented  to  them 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  in- 
dustry ♦  A  more  extensive  market  must  have  been 
created  for  that  surplus  produce,  so  as  to  raise  its 
vatae,  and  thereby  encourage  its  increase.  The  mass  of 
commodities  annually  thrown  into  the  great  circle  of 
European  commerce,  and  by  its  various  revolutions 
annually  distributed  among  all  the  different  nations 
comprehended  within  it,  must  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America.  A  greater 
share  of  this  greater  mass,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have 
fallen  to  each  of  those  nations,  to  have  increased  their 
enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  industry. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends 
to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  keep  down  below  what  they 
would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  in- 
dustry of  all  those  nations  in  general,  and  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight  upon, 
the  action  of  one  of  the  great  springs  which  puts  into 
motion  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  mankind*  By 
rendering  the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, it  lessens  its  consumption,  and  thereby  cramps 
the  industry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments 
and  the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  which  both 
enjoy  less  when  they  pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy, 
and  produce  less  when  they  get  less  for  what  they 
produce.  By  rendering  the  produce  of  all  other  coun- 
tries dearer  in  the  colonies,  it  cramps  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  industry  of  all  other,  countries,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  industry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a 
clog  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some  particu- 
lar countries,  embarrasses  the  pleasures  and  encum- 
bers the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  but  of  the  c«- 
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lonies  more  than  of  any^  other.  It  not  only  excludes 
as  much  as  possible  all  other  countries  from  one  par- 
ticular market,  but  it  confines,  as  much  as  possible  the 
colonies  to  one  particular  market:  and  the  difference 
is  very  great  between  being  excluded  from  one  par* 
ticular  market  when  all  others  are  open*  and  bang 
confined  to  one  particular  market  when  all  xtthers  are 
shut  up.  The  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  how- 
ever, is  the  original  scource  of  all  that  increase  of  en- 
joyments and  industry  which  Europe  derives  from  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  America ;  and  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  the  mother,  countries  tends  to  ren- 
der this  source  much  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  derives  from  the  colonies  which  particularly 
belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different  kinds  j  first,  those 
common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from 
the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion ;  and,  secondly, 
those -peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
European  colonies  of  America* 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  de- 
rives from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion  con- 
sist, first,  in  the  military  force  which  they  furnish  for 
its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue  which  they 
furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  The 
Roman  colonies  furnished  occasionally  both  the  one  / 
and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  sometimes  fur- 
nished a. military  force,  but  seldom  any  revenue.  They 
seldom  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  mother  city.  They  were  generally  her 
allies  m  war,  but  very  seldom  her  subjects  in  peace. 
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r  The  European,  colbnies  of  ^America  hate  never  yet 
fttfhished  any -military  foire  for  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country;  ;  The  uaflitapyiforce  has  never  yet 
been  sufficient  for  their  own  defence ;  and  in  the  dif* 
fere^  ware«\tfhkh  the  mother  countries  have  been 
engaged,  the  defence  of  *  theij:  colonies  has  generally 
occasioned  a  Very  considerable  distraction  of  the  mi- 
lhary  force  of  those  countries;  In  this  respect,  there- 
for^ all  the  European  cokmieshaVe,  without  excep- 
tion, been  a  cause  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength 
to  their  respective  mother  countries.  ] 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have  con- 
tributed any  ieveflue  toWawis  the  defence  of  the  mo- 
ther country*  or  the  support  h{  ho:  civil  government. 
The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon  those  of  other 
European  nations,  upon  those  of  England  in  particu- 
lar, have  sektom  been  equal  to  the  expence  laid  out 
upon  them  in-  time  of  peace,  and  never  sufficient  to 
defray  that  which  they  occasioned  in  time' of  war. 
*Such  colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  souree'of  ex- 
pence;  and  not  of  revenue,  to  their  respective  mother 
countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  theft-  respective 
mother  countries,  consist  altogether  in  those  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  supposed  to  result  from  pro- 
vinces of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European 
colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is 
Acknowledged,  fe  the  sole  source  of  all  those  peculiar 
advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that  part 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  English  colonies,  for 
exainple,  which  consists  in  what  are  called  enumerated 
Commodities,  can  be  sent  to  no  other  country  but 
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England.  Other  countries  must  afterwards  buy  k  of 
her.  It  must  be  cheaper,  therefore,  in  England  than 
k  can  be  in  any  other  country*  and  must  contribute 
more  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  England  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  It  must  likewise  ooetri- 
bute  more  to  encourage  her  industry.  For  all  those 
parts  of  her  own  surplub  produce  which  England  ex- 
changes for  those  enumerated  commodities,  she  must 
get  a  better  price  than  any  other  countries,  can  get  for 
the  like  parts  of  theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for 
the  same  commodities.  The  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, for  example,  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies  than  the 
like  manufactures  of  other  countries  can  purchase  of 
that  sugar  and  tobacco.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  ma* 
nufactures  of  England  and  those  of  other  countries 
are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
of  the  English  colonies,  this  superiority  of  price  gives 
an  encouragement  to  the  former  beyond  what  the  lat- 
ter can  in  these  circumstances  enjoy.  The  exclusive 
trade  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminishes,  or 
at  least  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  otherwise 
rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of  the 
countries  which  do  not  possess  it,  so  it  gives  an  evi- 
dent advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  possess  k 
over  those  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
be  rather  what  may  be  callecla  relative  than  an  abso- 
lute advantage,  and  to  give  a  superiority  to  the  coun- 
try which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depressing  the  industry 
and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by  raising  those 
of  that  particular  country  above  what  they  would  na- 
turally rise  to  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade. 
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The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  England  en- 
joys of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  ttf  England  than 
it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly 
sells  a  considerable  part  of  it.  But  had  France  and 
all  other  European  countries  been  at  all  times  allowed 
a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of 
those  colonies  might  by  thi&  time  have  come  cheaper 
than  k  actually  does,  not  only  to  all  those  other 
countries,  but  likewise  to  England.  The  produce  of 
tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a  market  so  much  more 
extensive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time  have  been 
so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  to- 
bacco plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  those  of  a 
corn  plantation,  which  it  is  supposed  they  are  still 
somewhat  above.  Hie  price  of  tobacco  might,  and 
probably  would,  by  this  time  have  fallen  somewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  present.  An  equal  quantity  of  the 
commodities,  either  of  England  or  of  those  other 
countries,  might  have  purchased  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than  it  can  do 
at  present,  and  consequently  have  been  sold  there  for 
so  much  a  better  price.  So  far  as  that  weed,  there- 
fore, can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  increase 
the  enjoyments,  or  augment  the  industry,  either  of 
England  or  of  any  other  country,  it  would  probably, 
in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  these 
effects  m  somewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at 
present.  England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  case  have 
had  any  advantage  over  other  countries.  She  might 
have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies  somewhat 
cheaper,  ind  consequently  have  sold  some  of  her  own 
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commodities  somewhat  dearer  than  she  actually  does. 
But  she  could  neither  have  bought  the  one;  -cheaper, 
nor  sold  the  other  dearer,  than  any  otfcer  country 
might  have  done.  She  might  perhaps  have  gained  an 
absolute,  but  she  would  certainly  have  lost  a  relative 
advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage 
in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious 
and  malignant  project  of  excluding,  as  mush  4s  pos- 
sible, other  nations  froip  any  share  in  it;  England, 
there  are  very  probable  reasons  for  believing,  has  not 
only  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  absolute  advantage  which 
she,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might  have  derived 
from  that  trade,  but  has  subjected  herself  both  to  an 
absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  almost  every 
other  branch  of  trade. 

*  When  by  the  act  of  navigation  England  assumed 
to  herself  the  monopoly  of  the  colpny  trade,  the  fo- 
reign capitals  which  had  before  been  employed  in  it 
were  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it.  The  English 
capital,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it, 
was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole*  The  capital  which 
had  before  supplied  the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of 
the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now 
all  that  was  employed  to  supply  them  with  the  whole. 
But  it  could  not  supply  them  with  the  wholes  and 
the  goods  with  which  it  did  supply  them  were  neces- 
sarily sold  very  dear.  The  capital  which  had  before 
bought  but  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colo- 
nies, was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the  whole. 
But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near  the 
old  price;  and  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy,  it  neces- 
sarily bought  very  cheap.     But  in  an  employment  of 
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capital,  in  which  the  merchant  sold  very  dear  and 
bought  very  cheap,  the  profit  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in 
other  branches  of  trade,  This  superiority  of  profit 
in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw  from  other 
branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  be- 
fore beeii  employed  in  them,  But  this  revulsion  of 
capital,  as  k  must  have  gradually  increased  the  com- 
petition  of  capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have 
gradually  diminished  that  competition  ia  all  those 
other  branches  of  trade ;  as  it  must  have  gradually 
lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have  gra- 
dually raised  those  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all 
came  to  a  new  level,  different  from,  and  somewhat 
higher  than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect  of  drawing  capital  from  all  other 
trades,and  of  raising  the  rate  of  profit  somewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  all  trades,  was 
not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly  upon  its  first 
establishment,  but  has  continued  to  be  produced  by 
it  ever  since. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing 
capital  from  all  other  trade?  to  be  employed  in  that:  of 
the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
yery  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  pf  navi* 
gation,  it  certainly  has  not  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the  foreign  trade 
of  every  country  naturally  increases  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth,  its  surplus  produce  in  proportion  to  its 
whole  produce  ;  and  Great  Britain  having  engrossed 
to  herself  almost  the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  th$ 
foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  hav- 
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ing  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  she  could  not  carry  it  on  without  continu- 
ally withdrawing  from  other  branches  of  trade  some 
part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  them,  as  well  as  withholding  from  them  a  great 
deal  more  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  them. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  ac- 
cordingly, the  colony  trade  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing, while  many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade, 
particularly  of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  continually  decaying.  Our  manufactures  for 
foreign  sale,  instead  of  being  suited,  as  before  the  act 
of  navigation,  to  the  "neighbouring  market  of  Europe, 
or  to  the  more  distant  one  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  have  the  greater  part 
of  them  been  accommodated  to  the  still  more  distant 
one  of  the  colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they  have 
the  monopoly,  rather  than  to  that  in  which  they  have 
many  competitors.  The  causes  of  decay  in  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers  have  been  sought  for  in  the 
excess  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high 
price  of  labour,  in  the  increase  of  luxury,  &c,  may- 
all  be  found  in  the  overgrowth  of  the  colony  trade. 
The  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  though  very 
great,  yet  not  being  infinite,  and  though  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  act  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Colony  trade, 
that  trade  could  hot  possibly  be  carried  on  without 
withdrawing  some  part  of  that  capital  from  other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  consequently  without  some  de- 
cay of  those  other  branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great  trading 
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country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  vary  great,  and 
lively  to  become  still  greater  and  greater  every  day, 
not  only  before  the  act  of  navigation  had  established 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before  that 
trade  was  very  considerable.    In  the  Dutch  war,  dur- 
ing the  government  of  Cromwell,  her  navy  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Holland;  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  at 
least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  united  navies  of 
France  and  Holland.    Its  superiority,  perhaps,  would 
scarce  appear  greater  in  the  present  times,  at  least  if 
the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  Dutch  commerce  now  whiph  it  did  then.    But 
this  great  naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  those 
wars,  be  owing  to  the  act  of  navigation*     During  the 
first  of  them,  the  plan  of  that  act  had  been  byt  just 
formed  j  and  though,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
second,  it  had  been  fully  enacted  by  legal  authority, 
yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time  to  produce  any 
considerable  effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which 
established  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies.    Both 
the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  inconsiderable  then, 
in  comparison  of  what  they  are  now.    The  island  of 
Jamaica  was  an  unwholesome  fiesart,  little  inhabited, 
and  less  cultivated.    New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  the  half  of  S*.  Chri^ 
topher's  in  that  of  the  French.    The  island  of  Anti- 
gua, the  two  Garpiinas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  ^ere  not  planted.     Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  New  England,  were  planted  j  and  though  they 
were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet  there  was  »ot  perhaps 
at  that  time,  either  in  Europe  or  ^inerica,  a  single 
parson  who  foresaw,  or  even  suspectefl,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  they  have  since  made  in  wealth,  popula- 
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tion,  and  improvement.  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  in 
short,  was  the  only  British  colony  of  any  consequence, 
of  which  the  condition  at  that  time  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  what  it  is  at  present.  The  trade  of  the  co- 
lonies, of  which  England,  even  for  some  time  after 
die  act  of  navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  act 
of  navigation  was  not  very  strictly  executed  till  seve- 
ral years  after  it  was  enacted),  could  not  at  that  time 
be  the  cause  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  supported  by  that  trade. 
The  trade  which  at  that  time  supported  that  great  na- 
val power  was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  But  the 
share  which  Great  Britain  at  present  enjoys  of  that 
trade,  could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power. 
Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free 
to  all  nations,  whatever  share  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  considerable  share  would 
probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  have  been  all  an 
addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was  before 
in  possession.  In  consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the 
increase  of  the  colony  trade  has  not  so  much  occa- 
sioned an  addition  to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain 
had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contributed 
.to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit,  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  British  trade,  higher  than  it  naturally 
yvould  have  been,  had  all  nations  been  allowed  a  free 
trade- to  the  British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessa- 
rily drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of ;  Great  Britain  than  what  would  haVe 
gone  to  :itfx  of  4?£  owri  accord;  so,  by  the  expulsion 
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of  all  foreign  capitals,  it  necessarily  reduced  the  whole 
quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what 
it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade. 
But,  by  lessening  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that 
brai^ch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  profit 
in  that  branch.  By  lessening,  too,  the  competition  of 
British  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  ne- 
cessarily raised  the  rate  of  British  profit  in  all  those 
other  branches.  Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of 
navigation,  the  state  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  pf  the  colony^rade 
must,  during  the  continuance  of  that  state,  have  raised 
the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  both  in  that  and  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  British  tr^de.  If,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  act  of  navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of  British 
profit  has  fallen  considerably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it 
must  have  fallen  still  lower,  had  not  the  monopoly, 
established  by  that  act,  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises,  in  any  country,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  higher  tbjua  it  otherwise  would  be,  .ne- 
cessarily subjects  that  country  both  to  an  absolute  and 
to  a  relative  disadvantage,  in  every  branch  of  trade  of 
which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage ;  be- 
cause, in  such  branches  of  trade,  her  merchants  cannot 
get  this  greater  profit,  without  selling  dearer  thaij 
they  otherwise  would  do,  both  the  goods  of  foreign 
countries  which  they  import  into  their  own,  and  the  . 
goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  export  to  fo- 
reign countries.  Their  own  country  must  both  buy 
dearer  and  sell  dearer ;  must  both  buy  less  and  sell 
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less ;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  produce  less,  than  she 
otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage;  because, 
in  such  branches  of  trade,  it  sets  other  countries  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  absolute  disadvantage, 
either  more  above  her,  or  less  below  her,  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  enjoy 
more,  and  to  produce  more,  in  proportion  to  what  she 
enjoysand  produces.  It  renders  their  superiority  greater, 
or  their  inferiority  less,  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
By  raising  the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it 
otherwise  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  undersell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  justle  her  out  of  almost  all  those  branches 
of  trade,  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour;  as  the  cause  of  their  manufac- 
tures being  undersold  in  foreign  markets ;  but  they 
are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They  com- 
plain of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people ;  but 
they  say  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of 
British  stock,  however,  may  contribute  towards  rais- 
ing the  price  of  British  manufactures,  in  many  cases, 
as  much,  and  in  spme  perhaps  more,  than  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
one  may  justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly 
been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the*  different 
branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly ; 
from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that 
of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of 
trade,  by  the  attraction  of  superior  profit  in  the  co« 
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kmy  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  increase  of 
that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of  the 
capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it  on 
die  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  established  in 
(Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has 
not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
from  those  other  branches  a  p^rt  of  the  British  capital 
which  would  otherwise  have  beqn  employed  in  them, 
so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capitals  which 
would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been 
expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  those  other 
branches  of  trade,  it  has  diminished  the  competition  of 
British  capitals,  and  thereby  raised  the  rate  of  British 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  increased  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign capitals,  aixd  thereby  sunk  the  rate  of  foreign 
profit  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Both 
in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other,  it  must  evidently 
have  subjected  Great  Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage 
in  all  those  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other ; 
and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  ca- 
pital into  an  employment  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital 
to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which 
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maintains  there  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  that  country.  But  the  quantity 
of  productive  labour  which  any  capital  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  maintain,  is  ex- 
actly in  proportion,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  second 
book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  example,,  employed  in  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  of  which  the  returns  are  made 
regularly  once  in  the  year,  can  keep  in  constant  em-, 
ployment,  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  a  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  equal  to  what  a  thousand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns 
are  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
constant  employment  a  quantity  of  productive  labour, 
equal  to  what  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  can  main- 
tain there  for  a  year.  A  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  is,  upon  this  account, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  carried  on 
with  a  distant  country  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  as  it  has  likewise 
been  shewn  in  the  second  book,  is  in  general  more 
advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so  far  as  it 
has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  it 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with 
a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant 
country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  all 
cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with 
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a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant 
country. 

It  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capital 
from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  that  with 
the  more  distant  regions  of  America  and  the  West 
.  Indies ;  from  which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less 
frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those 
countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
are  always  understocked.  Their  capital  is  always  much 
less  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great  profit 
and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
their  land.  They  have  a  constant  demand,  therefore, 
for  more  capital  than  they  have  of  their  own ;  and,  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  own,  they  en- 
deavour to  borrow  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother 
country,  to  whom  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt. 
The  most  common  way  in  which  the  colonists  con- 
tract this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the 
rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though  they  some* 
times  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear 
to  their  correspondents,  who  supply  them  with  goods 
from  Europe,  as  those  correspondents  will  allow 
them.  Their  annual  returns  frequently  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  third,  and  sometimes  not  to  so  great 
a  proportion  of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital, 
therefore,  which  their  correspondents  advance  to 
them,  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less  than  three, 
and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  years.  But 
a  British  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example, 
which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five 
years,  can  keep  in  constant  employment  only  one  fifth 
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part  of  the  British  industry  which  it  could  maintain, 
if  the  whole  was  returned  once  in  the  year;  and, 
instead  of  the  quantity  of  industry  which  a  thousand 
pounds  could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  con- 
stant employment  the  quantity  only  which  two  hun- 
dred pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.    The  planter,  no 
doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods 
from  Europe,  by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he 
grants  at  distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission  upon 
the  renewal  of  those  which  he  grants  at  near  dates, 
makes  up,  and  probably  more  than  makes  up,  all  the 
loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain  by  this  delay. 
But,  though  he  may  make  up  the  loss  of  his  corre- 
spondent, he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.  In 
a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  distant,  the  pro- 
fit of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  in 
one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  theH 
quantity  of  productive  labour  constantly  maintained 
there,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour, 
must  always  be  much  less.    That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  still  more  those  of  that  to  the 
West  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  distant, 
but  more  irregular  and  more  uncertain  too,  than  those 
of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  will 
readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has 
any  experience  of  those  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in 
many  cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Uritain  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated;commodiries  which  can  be 
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sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are 
several,  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  very  much  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  a  part, 
therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  countries.    But 
this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  some  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign 
trade  of  consumption.    Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  send  annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  said  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.    Upwards  of  eighty-two  thousand 
hogsheads,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries, to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
But  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which 
brings  those  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  to  Great 
Britain,  which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those 
other  countries,  and  which  brings  back  from  those 
other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money 
in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  j  and  is  necessarily  forced  into  this 
employment,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus* 
If  we  would  compute  in  how  many  years  the  whole 
of  this  capkal  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the  American  returns 
that  of  the  returns  from  those  other  countries.     If^ia 
the  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  which  we  carry 
on  with  America,  the  whole  capital  employed  fre- 
quently does  not  come  back  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years;   the  whole  capital  employed   in  this  round- 
about One  is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  less  than  four 
or  five*    If  the  one  can  keep  in  constant  employment 
but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domestic  industry 
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-which  could  be  matstamed  by  a  capital  returned  once 
in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  constant  employ- 
ment but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  industry.  At 
some  of  the  out-ports,  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to 
those  foreign  correspondents  to  whom  they  export 
their  tobacco.     At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is 
commonly  sold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is,  Weigh 
and  pay.  <  At  the  port  of  London,  therefore,  die  final 
returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  are  more  dis- 
tant than  the  returns  from  America,  by  the  time  only 
"which  the  goods  may  lie  unsold  in  the  warehouse ; 
where,  however,  they  may  sometimes  lie  long  enough. 
But,  had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  their  tobacco,  very 
little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us  than 
what  was  necessary  for  the  home  consumption.    The 
goods  which  Great  Britain  purchases  at  present  for 
her  own  consumption  with .  the  great  surplus  of  to- 
bacco which  she  exports  to  other  countries,  she  would", 
in  this  case,  probably  have  purchased  with  the  imme- 
diate produce  of  her  own  industry,  or  with  some  part 
of  her  own  manufactures.    That   produce,    those 
manufactures,  instead  of  being  almost  entirely  suited  to 
one  great  market,  as  at  present,  would  probably  have 
been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  smaller  markets.   In- 
stead of  one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried 
on  a  great  number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of 
the  same  kind.     On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the 
returns,  a  part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  per- 
haps not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  capital,  which 
v  at  present  carries  on  this  great  round-about .  trade^ 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  those  smal 
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direct  ones*  might  have  kept  in  constant  employment 
an  equal  quantity  of  British  industry,  and  have  equally 
supported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  Great  Britain.  AH  the  purposes  of  this  trade  being, 
in  this  manner,  answered  by  a  much  smaller  capital, 
there  would  have  been  a  large  spare  capital  to  apply 
to  other  purposes ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  increase 
the  manufactures,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain ;  to  come  into  competition  at  least  with 
die  other  British  capitals  employed  in  all  those  differ- 
ent  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and 
thereby,  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a 
superiority  pver  other  countries,  still  greater  than 
what  she  at  present  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  too,  has  forced 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption  to  a  carrying  trade ;  and 
-consequently,  from  supporting  more  or  less  the  in- 
dustry of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in 
supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  pur- 
chased with  the  great  surplus  of  eighty- two  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  annuaUy  re-exported  from  Great 
Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part 
of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  ex- 
'  ample,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular 
consumption.  But  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which  this  linen 
is  afterwards  bought,  is  necessarily  withdrawh  from 
supporting  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  em- 
ployed altogether  in  supporting,  partly  that  of  the 
colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular  countries 
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who  pay  fot  this  tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their 
own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  besides,  by  forc- 
ing towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally  have  gone 
to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altogether  that  natural 
balance,   which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  British  industry. 
The  industry  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  ac- 
commodated to  a  great  number  of  small  markets, 
has  been  principally  suited  to  one  great  market.   Her 
commerce*  instead  of  running  in  a  great  number  of 
small  channels*  has  been  taught  to  run  principally 
in  orte  great  channel.     But  the  whole  system  of  her 
industry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been  rendered 
less  secure ;  the  whole  state  of  her  body  politic  less 
healthful,   than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.     In 
her  present  condition,  Great  Britain  resembles  one 
of7  those  unwholesome  bodies  in  which  some  of  the 
vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and  which,  upon  that  ac- 
count, are  liable  to  many  dangerous  disorders,  scarce 
incident  to  those  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more  pro- 
perly proportioned.  A  small  stop  in  that  great  blood- 
vessel, which  has  been  artificially  swelled  beyond  its 
natural  dimensions,  and  through  which  an  unnatural 
proportion  of  the  industry  and  con>merce  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring 
on  the  most  dangerous  disorders  upon  the  whole 
body  politic.     The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the 
colonies,  accordingly,  has  struck  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a 
Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  invasion.     It  was  this 
terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered 
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the  rejSeal  of  the  stamp  act,  among  the  merchants 
at  least,  a  popular  measure.  In  the  total  exclusion 
from  the  colony  market,  Was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  used  to  fancy 
that  they  foresaw  ah  entire  stop  to  their  trade ;  the 
greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the  entire 
ruin  of  theft  business  $  and  the  greater  part  of  our 
workmen*  an  end  of  their  employment.  A  rupture 
with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  continent, 
though  likely  too,  to  occasion  some  stop  or  inter- 
ruption in  the  employments  of  some  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  hbwerer,  without 
any  such  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the 
circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  easily 
disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  without  occasioning 
any  dangerous  disorder ;  but,  when  it  is  stopt  in  any 
of  the  greater  vessels,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  or  death,; 
are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  consequences.  If 
but  oiie  of  those  overgrown  manufactures,  which,  :by 
means  either  of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  and  colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raised 
up  to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  some  small  stop  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occasions 
a  mutiny  and  disorder  alarming  to  government,  and 
embarrassing  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legisla- 
ture. How  great,  therefore,  would  be  the  disorder 
and  confusion,  it  was  thought,  which  must  necessarily 
be  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  em- 
ployment of  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal 
manufacturers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  io  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to  the 
colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure  free,* 
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seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in  all  fu- 
ture times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger ;  which  can 
enable  her,  or  even  force  her,  to  withdraw  some  part 
of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  employment,  and 
to  turn  it,  though  with  less  profit,  towards  other  em- 
ployments ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminishing  one 
branch  of  her  industry,  and  gradually  increasing  all 
the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restore  all  the  different 
branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  proper 
proportion  which  perfect  liberty  necessarily  establishes, 
.  and  which  perfect  liberty  can  alone  preserve.  To  open 
the  colony  trade  all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not 
only  occasion  some  transitory  inconveniency,  but  a 
great  permanent  loss  to  the  greater  part  of  those  whose 
industry  or  capital  is  at  present  engaged  in  it.  The 
sudden  loss  of  the  employment,  even  of  the  ships  which 
import  the  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
which  are  over  and  above  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
mercantile  system.  They  not  only  introduce  very 
dangerous  disorders  into  the  state  of  the  body  politic, 
but  disorders  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy, 
without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater 
disorders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony 
trade  ought  gradually  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  re- 
straints which  ought  first,  and  what  are  those  which 
ought  last,  to  be  taken  away;  or  in  what  manner  the 
natural  system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice  ought 
gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  future  statesmen  and  legislators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  unthought 
of>   have   very   fortunately    concurred   to   hinder 
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Great  Britain  from  feeling,  so  sensibly  as  it  was  ge- 
nerally expected  she  would,  the  total  exclusion  which 
has  now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the 
first  of  December  1 774)  from  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  colony  trade,  that  of  the  twelve  associated  pro- 
vinces of  North  America.  First,  those  colonies,  in 
preparing  themselves  for  their  non-importation  agree- 
ment, drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all  the  com*- 
modities  which  were  fit  for  their  market :  secondly, 
the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  Spanish  flota  has, 
this  year,  drained  Germany  and  the  north  of  many 
commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which  used  to  come 
into  competition,  even  in  the  British  market,  with  the 
Manufactures  ofGreat  Britain;  thirdly,  the  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  has  occasioned  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  from  the  Turkey  market,  which,  dur- 
ing the  distress  of  the  country,  and  while  a  Russian 
fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago,  had  been  very 
poorly  supplied :  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  north 
of  Europe  for  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  increasing,  from  year  to  year,  for  some  time  past: 
and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  consequential  pa- 
cification of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of  that 
great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extraordinary 
demand  from  thence  to  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
north.  These  events  aire  all,  except  the  fourth,  in 
their  nature  transitory  and  accidental ;  and  the  exclu- 
sion from  so  important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade, ' 
if  unfortunately  it  should  continue  much  longer,  may 
still  occasion  some  degree  of  distress.  This  distress, 
however,  as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt 
much  less  severely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once;  • 
aod,  in  the  meantime,  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
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country  may  find  a  new  employment  and  direction, 
so  as  to  prevent  this  distress  from  ever  rising  to  any 
considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  ia  all  cases  turned  it, 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  a  neighbour^ 
ing,  into  one  with  a  more  distant  country ;  in  many 
cases,  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into 
a  round-about  one;  and  in  soipe  cases,  from  all  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  into  a  carrying  trade.  It  has 
in  all  cases,  therefore,  turned  it,  from  a  direction  in 
which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  into  pne  in  which  it  can  maintain  a 
much  smaller  quantity.  By  suiting,  besides?  to  one 
particular  market  only,  so  great  a  part  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  state  of  that  industry  and  commerce  more  pre- 
carious and  less  secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been 
accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  colony  trade  and  those  of  the  monopoly  of,  that 
trade.  The  former  are  always  and  necessarily  bene- 
ficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurtful.  But 
the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade, 
though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithstanding 
the  hurtful  effects  of  that  monopoly,  is  still  upon  the 
whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial,  though  a  good 
deal  less  so  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade,  in  its  natural  and 
free  state,  is  to  open  a  great  though  distant  market, 
for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  British  industry  as 
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may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home, 
of  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  natural  and  free 
state,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing  from  those 
markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which  had  ever  been 
sent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increase  the 
surplus  continually,  by  continually  presenting  new 
equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural  and 
free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  in  Great  Britain,  but  without 
altering  in  any  respect  the  direction  of  that  which  had 
been  employed  there  before.  In  the  natural  and  free 
st^te  of  the  colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other 
nations  would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rising 
above  the  common  level,  either  in  the  new  market,  or 
in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market,  without 
drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if 
one  may  say  so,  a  new  produce  for  its  own  supply; 
and  that  new  produce  would  constitute  a  new  capital 
for  carrying  on  the  new  employment,  which,  in  the 
same  manner,  would  draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 
The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  oil  the  conr 
trary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  nations,and 
thereby  raising  the  rate  of  profit  both  in  the  new 
market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws  produce 
from  the  old  market,  and  capital  from  the  old  employ* 
ment.  To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony  trade 
beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of  that  tradfc 
were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been  no  rea- 
son for  establishing  the  monopoly.  But  whatever 
forces  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns 
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are  slower  and  more  distant  than  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capi- 
tal of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  accord  would 
go  to  that  branch,  necessarily  renders  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  annually  maintained  there, 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
that  country,  less  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  It 
keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rise  to,  and 
thereby  diminishes  their  power  of  accumulation.  It 
not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their  capital  from  main- 
taining so  great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it 
would  otherwise  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from 
increasing  so  fast  as  it  would  otherwise  increase,  and 
consequently  from  maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  how- 
ever, more  than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly ;  so  that,  monopoly  and 
altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous. The  new  market  and  the  new  employment 
which  are  opened  by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much 
greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  the  ,old  market, 
and  of  the  old  employment,  which  is  lost  by  the  mo- 
nopoly. The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which 
has  been  created,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulsion  of  capital  * 
from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more 
frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  present,  is  advantageous  to  Great 
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Britain*  ilk  not  by  means  of  die  monopoly,  bat  in  spite 
of  the  monopoly. 

It  k  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the  rude 
produce  of  Europe,  that  the  cokmy  trade  opehs  a  Hew 
market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper  business  of  all 
new  colonies ;  a  business  which  the  cheapness  of  land 
renders  mote  advantageous  than  any  other.  They 
abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and 
instead  of  imparmg  k  from  other  countries,  ttey 
have  generally  a  targ^  surplus  to  export*  In  new 
colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands  from  aH  ggheg 
employments,  ear  keeps  them  from  going  to  any  other 
employment*  There  are  few  hands  to  spare  for  fhi 
necessary,  and  none  for  the  ornamental  manufacturer 
The  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  both  kinds* 
they  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  of  other  countries 
than  to  make  for  themselves.  It  is  ehiefiy  by  eft* 
couraging  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  that  the  co- 
lony trade  indirectly  encourages  its  agriculture*  T?he 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,  constitute  a  nefw  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fend;  and  the  most  advantageous  of  atil 
markets  i  the  home  market  for  the  corn  and  <afffe^ 
for  the  breadf  and  butchers*  meat  of  Europe^  fe  1**0 
greatly  extended  by  means  ©f  the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populate 
and  thriving  colonies  is  nofe  atene  saftcient  to  estab- 
lish,  or  even  to  maintain,  roaaufeetur esf  2ft  any  ceww^ 
try,  the  examples  of  Spam  and  Portugal*  saWfictentfy 
demonstrate.  Spawif  and  Portugal  vtete  AftrtriiwfttiV 
ing  countries  before  they  had  any  eqnsidfcrafcle  coh^ 
nies.  Since  they  hadtfeeafeStest  and  most  ferttfe  in. 
tjie  worfd,  they  have  boftf  ceased  to  be  so; 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  mo* 
nopoly,  aggravated  by  other  causes,  have,  perhaps* 
nearly  overbalanced  die  natural  good  effects  of  the 
colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be  other  mono- 
polies of  different  kinds  \  the  degradation  of  the  va- 
lue of  gold  and  silver  below  what  it  is  in  most  other 
countries ;  the  exclusion  from  foreign  markets  by  im- 
proper taxes  upon  exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
home  market,  by  still  more  improper  taxes  upon  the 
transportation  of  goods  from  (me  part  of  the  country 
to  another ;  but  above  all,  that  irregular  and  partial 
administration  of  justice,  which  often  protects  the  rich 
and  powerful  debtor  from  the  pursuit  of  ids  injured 
creditor,  and  which  makes  the  industrious  part  of  the 
nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the  consumption  of 
those  haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refuse  to  sell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they  are 
altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  ef- 
fects of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by  other  causes, 
have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  the  bad  effects  of 
tbe  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  the  general 
liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  some  re* 
attaints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  it 
is  in  any  other  country ;  the  liberty  of  exporting, 
duty  free,  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry,  to  almost  any  foreign 
country ;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  unbounded  liberty  of  transporting  them 
from  any  one  part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other ; 
without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to  any 
public  office,  without  being  liable  to  question:  or  ex- 
amination of  any  kind;  but  above  all,  that  equal 
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and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  which  renders 
die  rights  of  the  meanest  British  subject  respectable 
to  the  greatest,  and  which,  by  securing  to  every  man 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the  greatest  and 
most  effectual  encouragement  to  every  sort  of  hw 
dustry* 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,,  however, 
have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly  have,  by  the 
colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  mono* 
poly  of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly.  The 
effisct  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to  augment  the 
quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  shape  of  a  part 
of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  acconu 
inodate  to  ja  market,  from  which  the  returns  are  slow 
and  distant,  what  would  otherwise  have  been  accom- 
modated to  one  from  which  the  returns  are  frequent- 
and  near.  Its  effect  has  consequently  been,  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an  employ* 
ment  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater 
quantity  of  manufacturing  industry,  to  one  in  which  it 
maintains  a  much  smaller,  and  thereby  to  diminish, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufac? 
turing  industry  maintained  in  Great  Britain, 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like 
all  thfc  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system,  depresses  the  industry  of  all  other 
countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies,  without  in 
the  le^st  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishing, 
that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  ft  is  established. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country, 
whatever  may  at  any  particular  tjrqe  be  %l\e  extent  of 
that  capital,  from  maintaining -so  great  a  quantity  of 
productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise  maJn&ifl* 
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and  frbm  affording  so  gfrea*  a  revenue  t6  Afe  fadiis- 
trious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise  afford.  But 
as  capital  can  be  increased  only  by  savings  fterfi  re. 
venue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering  it  from  aflfctfding 
so  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwise  afford,  ne- 
cessarily hinders  it  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  would 
otherwise  increase,  and  consequently  from  maintain- 
ing a  still  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  and 
aflbrdmg  a  stifl  greater  revenue  to  the  industrious  In- 
habitants oFthat  country.  One  great  original  source 
of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages  of  labobir,  the  mo- 
nopoly must  necessarily  have  rendered,  at  all  times, 
less  abundant  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  mono- 
poly discourages  the  improvement  of  land.  The  pro- 
fit of  improvement  depends  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  what,  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made  to 
produce.  If  this  difference  affords  a  greater  profit 
than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any 
mercantile  employment,  the  improvement  of  land 
will  draw  capital  from  all  mercantile  employments. 
If  the  profit  fe  less,  mercantile  employments  wilhdravsr 
capital  from  the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever^ 
therefore,  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either 
lessens  the  superiority,  or  increases  the  inferiority  of 
lie  profit  of  improvement  j  and  in  the  one  ^case,. 
hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement,  and  in 
the  other  draws  capital  from  it.  Butby  tfscouragmg 
improvement,  the  monopoly  necessarily  retards  the 
natural  increase  of  another  great  original  source  of 
revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  "raising  die  rate  of 
profit  too,  the  monopoly  necessarily  keeps  up  the 
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market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  But  the  price  of  lapd,  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchase  which 
k  commonly  paid  for  it,  necessarily  fells  as  the  rate 
of  interest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  rate  of  interest  fells. 
The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  two  different  ways,  by  retarding  the  natural 
increase,  first,  of  his  rent,  and,  secondly,  of  the  price 
which  he  would  get  for  his  land,  in  proportion  to  the 
rent  which  it  affords. 

Hie  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mercan- 
tile profit,  and  thereby  augment?  somewhat  the  gain 
of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs  the  natural  in- 
crease of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the  inr- 
habitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of 
stock ;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great  capital  generally 
affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon 
a  small  one.  The  monopoly  raises  the  rate  of  profit, 
but  it  hinders  the  sum  of  profit  from  rising  so  high  as 
it  otherwise  would  do. 

All  the  original  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  the 
monopoly  renders  much  less  abundant  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  To  promote  the  little  interest  of  on§ 
Jitde  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts  the  interest 
of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all 
the  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  i$  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
thai  the  monopoly  either  has  proved,  or  could  proye, 
advantageous  to  any  one  particukaf  cu-der  of  men. 
fiul:  besides  all  the  bad  -ejects  to  tfte  -c^^ntry  in  ge- 
meral,  which  haye  already  J^en  jnenljioped  as  neces- 
sarily resulting  ftom  a  b^  r?te.<qf  .profit;  .there  is 
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one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  these  put  together, 
but  whidh,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  it.  The  high  fate  of  profit 
seems  everywhere  to  destroy  that  parsimony  whicfr, 
In  other  circumstances,  is  natural  to  the  character  of 
the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  sober  vir- 
tue seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  expensive  luxury  to 
suit  better  the  affluence  of  his  situation.  But  the 
owners  of  the  gr eat  mercantile  capitals  are  necessarily 
the  leaders  and  conductors  of  the  whole  initrstry  of 
every  nation ;  and  their  example  has  a  much  greater 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  industrious 
part  of  it  than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men.  If  his 
employer  is  attentive  and  parsimonious,  the  workman 
is  very  likely  to  be  so  too ;  but  if  the  master  is  dis- 
solute and  disorderly,  the  servant, who  shapes  his  work 
according  to  the  pattern  which  his  master  prescribes 
to  him,  will  shape  his  life,  too,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple which  he  sets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus  pre- 
vented in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  naturally  the 
most  disposed  to  accumulate j  and  the  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour  receive  no 
augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  those  who  ought 
naturally  to  augment  them  the  most.  The  capital  of  the 
country,instead  of  increasing,gradually  dwindles  away, 
and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  maintained  in  it 
grows  every  day  less  and  less.  Have  the  exorbitant  pro- 
fits of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  augmented 
the  capital  of  Spam  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated 
the  poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  industry,  of  those 
two  beggarly  countries?  Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mer- 
cantile  expence  in  those  two  trading  cities,  that  those 
exorbitant  profits,  far  from  augmenting  the  general 
capital  of  the  country,  seem  scarce  to  have  been  sof+ 
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ficient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were 
made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding  them- 
selves, if  I  may  say  so,  more  and  more  into  the  trade 
of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those  foreign 
capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows  every 
day  more  and  more  insufficient  for  carrying  on,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  endeavour  every  day  to 
6traiten  more  and  more  the  galling  bands  of  their  ab- 
surd monopoly.  Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of  Amsterdam,  and  you 
will  be  sensible  how  differently  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  merchants  are  affected  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  profits  of  stock.  The  merchants  of  London,  in* 
deed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  such  magnificent 
lords  as  those  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon j  buc  neither 
are  they  in  general  such  attentive  and  parsimonious 
burghers  as  those  of  Amsterdam.  They  are  supposed, 
however,  many  of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  so  rich  as 
many  of  the  latter.  But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  com- 
monly much  lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good 
deal  higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light 
go,  says  the  proverb  >  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex- 
pence  seems  everywhere  to  be  regulated,  not  so  much 
according  to  the  real  ability  of  spending,  as  to  the 
supposed  facility  of  getting  money  to  spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  mo- 
nopoly procures  to  a  single  order  of  men,  is  in  many 
different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers,  may  at  first  sight  ap* 
pear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
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It  is,  howevier,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  21  natk* 
of  shopkeepers;  but  extremely  fit  fo^r  a  nation  whose 
gOWTHroemt  is  iofluanced  by  shopkeepers.  Such  state** 
mep,  and  such  statesmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying 
that  they  will  find  some  advantage  in  employing  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow-citizens*  to  fouad 
and  maintain  6uch  an  empire.  Say  to  ^  shopkeeper, 
Buy  m*  a  good  estate,  and  I  shall  always  buy  my 
clothes  at  your  shop,  even  though  I  should  pay  some- 
what dearer  than  what  I  can  have  them  for  at  other 
shops ;  and  you  will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  em- 
brace your  proposal.  But  should  any  other  person 
buy  you  such  an  estate,  the  shopkeeper  will  be  much 
obliged  to  your  benefactor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to 
buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  shop.  England  purchased 
from  some  of  her  subjects,  who  found  themselves  un- 
easy at  home,  a  great  estate  in  a  distant  country.  The 
price,  indeed,  was  very  small ;  and  instead  of  thirty  year^ 
purchase,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence  of  the  differ* 
eat  equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery,  recon- 
noitred the  coast,  and  took  a  fictitious  possession  of 
die  country.  The  land  was  good,  and  of  great  extent; 
nod  the  cultivators  haying  plenty  of  good  ground  to 
work  upon,  and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell 
their  produce  where  they  pleased,  became,  in  the  course 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between  1620 
and  1660),  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that 
the  shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of  England  wished 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  cus- 
tom. Wkbottt  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had 
ppd  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchase-money* 
or  of  the  subsequent  expence  of  improvement,  they 


petitioned  the  parliament  that  the  cultivators  of  Ame- 
rica might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their  shop : 
first,  for  buying  all  the  foods  which  they  wanted  from 
JEurope;  and,  secondly^,  for  selling  all  such  parte  of 
their  own  produce  as  those  traders  might  find  it  con- 
venient to  buy.  For  they  did  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  buy  every  ppit  of  it*  Some  parts  of  it  im- 
ported into  England  might  have  interfered  with  some 
of  the  trades  which  they  themselves  carried  on  at 
home*  Those  particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they 
were  willing  that  the  colonists  should  sell  where  they 
could ;  the  farther  off  the  better :  and  upon  that  ac- 
count proposed  that  their  market  should  be  confined 
to  the  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause 
in  the  famous  act  of  navigation  established  this  truly 
shopkeeper  proposal  into  a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto 
been  the  principle,  or  more  properly  perhaps,  the  sole 
end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion  which  Great  Britain 
assumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade,  it 
is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advantage  of  provinces, 
which  have  never  yet  afforded  either  revenue  or  mi- 
litary force  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government, 
or  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  The  monopoly 
is  the  principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the 
sole  fruit  whiph  has  hitherto  been  gathered  from  that 
dependency*  Whatever  espence  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has 
really  been  laid  out  in  order  to  support  this  mono- 
poly. The  expence  of  the  ordinary  peace  establishment 
of  the  colonies  amounted,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  disturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery,  stores, 
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and  extraordinary  provisions  with  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  them ;  and  to  the  expenice  of  a  very 
considerable  naval  force  which  was  constantly  kept  up 
in  order  to  guard,  from  the  smuggling  Vessels  of  other 
nations*  the  immense  coast  of  North  America,  and 
that  of  our  West  Indian  islands.  The  whole  expence 
of  this  peace  establishment  was  a  charge  upon  the  re* 
venue  of  Great  Britain,  and  wad,  at  the  same  time,  the 
smallest  part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the  colonies  has 
cost  the  mother  country.  If  we  would  know  the 
amount  of  the  whole,  we  must  add  to  thf  annual  ex- 
pence  of  this  peace  establishment  the  interest  of  the 
sums  which,  in  consequence  of  her  considering  her 
colonies  as  provinces  subject  to  her  dominion,  Great 
Britain  has  upon  different  occasions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence*  We  must  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of 
that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.  The  late  war  was 
altogether  a  colony  quarrel ;  and  the  whole  expence 
of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  might  h'aye  been 
laid  out,  whether  in  Germany  or  the  East  Indies, 
ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies. 
It  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  millions  sterling,  in* 
eluding  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was*  contracted, 
but  the  two  shillings  in  the  pound  additional  land-tax, 
and  the  sums  which  were  every  year  borrowed  from 
the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish  war  which  began  in 
1789,  was  principally  a  colony  quarrel.  Its  principal 
object  was  to  prevent  the  search  of  the  colony  ships 
which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish 
Main.  This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty 
which  has  been  given  in  order  to  support  a  monopoly. 
The  pretended  purpose  of  it  was  to  encourage  the 
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manufactures,  and  to  increase  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  Bit  its  real  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  rate 
of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to 
turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are 
more  slow  and  distant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of 
other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  their  capital  than 
♦they  otherwise  would  have  done :  two  events  which,  if 
a  bounty  could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  there- 
fore, Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the 
dominion  which  she  assumes  over  her  colonies. 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voluntarily 
give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them 
to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  their  own 
laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war,  as  they  might  think 
proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure  as  never 
was,  and  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  nation  in  the 
world.  No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  do* 
minion  of  any  province,  how  troublesome  soever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  small  soever  the  re» 
venue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proportion  to 
the  expence  which  it  occasioned.  Such  sacrifice?* 
though  they  might  frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  &•' 
terest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  every 
nation $  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, they  are  always  contrary  to  the  private  in- 
terest of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby 
be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  of  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
distinction,  which  the  possession  of  the  most  turbulent* 
and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  most  un* 
profitable  province,  seldom  fails  to  afford.  The  most 
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visionary  enthusiasts  would  scarce  be  capable  of  pro- 
posing such  a  measure,  with  any  serkms4topes  at  least 
of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was  adopted,  however, 
Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  whole  annual  expence  of  the  peace  esta- 
blishment of  the  colonies,  but  might  settle  with  them 
such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would  effectually  se- 
cure to  her  a  free  trade,  more  advantageous  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  though  less  so  to  the 
merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which  she  at  present 
enjoys.     By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural 
affection  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which, 
perhaps,  our  late  dissensions  have  well  nigh  extin- 
guished, would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dispose  them 
fiot  only  to  respect,  for  whole  centuries  together,  that 
treaty  of  commerce  which  they  had  concluded  with 
us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in 
trade,  and,  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious  subjects, 
to  become  our  most  faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous 
alfies :  and  die  same  sort  of  parental  affection  on  the 
one  side,  and  filial  respect  an  the  other,  might  revive 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  used 
to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
mother  city  from  which  they  descended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to 
the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford, 
ift  time  of  peaces  a  revenue  to  the  public,  sufficient 
not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  its  own 
peace  establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  propor- 
tion to  the  support  of  the  general  government  of  the 
empire.  Every  province  necessarily  contributes,  more 
or  Jess,  to  increase  the  expence  of  that  general  go- 
vernment.    If  any  particular  province,  therefore, 
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does  not  contribute  its  share  towards  defraying  this 
expence,  an  unequal  burden  must  be  thrown  upon 
some  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary- 
revenue  too  which  every  province  affords  to  the  pub- 
lic in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reason,  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue 
does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither  the  ordinary  nor 
extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  Britain  derives 
from  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  British  empire,  will  readily  be  allowed. 
The  monopoly,  it  has  been  supposed,  indeed)  by  in- 
creasing the  private  revenue  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  greater 
taxes,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the  public  reve,. 
nue  of  the  colonies.  But  this  monopoly,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon 
the  colonies,  and  though  it  may  increase  the  revenue 
of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  dimi- 
nishes, instead  of  increasing,  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  consequently  diminishes,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, the  ability  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to, 
pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whose  revenue  the  mono- 
poly increases  constitute  a  particular  order,  which  it 
is  both  absolutely  impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  other  orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even 
to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  that  proportion,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  in  the  following  book.  No  parti- 
cular resource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  par- 
ticular order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  as- 
semblies, or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  never  be  so  managed 
as  to  levy  upon  t%ir  constituents  a  public  revenue*  - 
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sufficient  not  only  to  maintain  at  all  times  their  own 
civil  and  military  establishment,  but  to  pay  their  pro- 
per proportion  of  the  expence  of  the.general  govern- 
ment  of  die  British  empire,  seems  not  very  probable. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  even  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, though  placed  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
sovereign,  could  be  brought  under  such  a  system  of 
management,  or  could  be  rendered  sufficiently  liberal 
in  their  grants  for  supporting  the  civil  and  military 
establishments  even  of  their  own  country. ,  It  was 
only  by  distributing  among  the  particular  members 
of  parliament  a  great  part  either  of  the  offices,  or  of 
the  disposal  of  the  offices  arising  from  this  civil  and 
military  establishment,  that  such  a  system  of  manage* 
ment  could  be  established  even  with  regard  to  the  par-?* 
liament  of  England.  But  the  distance  of  the  colony 
assemblies  from  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  num- 
ber, their  dispersed  situation,  and  their  various  consti- 
tutions, would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them 
in  the  same  manner,  even  though  the  sovereign  had 
the  same  means  of  doing  it;  and  those  means  are 
wanting.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distri- 
bute among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony 
assemblies  such  a  share,  either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the 
disposal  of  the  offices,  arising  from  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Empire,  as  to  dispose  them  to  give 
up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their  consti- 
tuents for  the  support  of  that  general  'government,  of 
which  almost  the  whole  emoluments  were  to  be  divid- 
ed among  people  who  were  strangers  to  them.  The 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  administration,  besides,  con- 
cerning the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  those  different  assemblies,  the  offences  which 
must  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which  .must 
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ctmstantly  he  committed,  in  attempting  to  managethem 
in  this  manner,  seems  to  render  such  a  system  of  ma- 
nagement altogether  impracticable  with  regard  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides!,  cannot  be  supposed 
the  proper  judges  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  whole  empire.  The  care  of  that 
defence  and  support  is  not  entrusted  to  them.  It  is 
not  their  business,  and  they  have  no  regular  means 
of  information  concerning  it.  The  assembly  of  a  pro- 
vince, like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  may  judge  very  pro- 
perly concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  dis- 
trict, but  cart  have  no  proper  means  of  judging  con- 
cerning those  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even 
judge  properly  concerning  the  proportion  which  its 
own  province  bears  to  the  whole  empire,  or  concern- 
ing the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and  importance, 
compared  with  the  other  provinces,  because  those 
other  provinces  are  not  under  the  inspection  and 
superintendeacy  of  the  assembly  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince.  What  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  support 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each 
part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
that  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies 
should  be  taxed  by  requisition,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  determining  the  sum  which  each  colony  ought 
to  pay,  and  the  provincial  assembly  assessing  *n& 
levying  it  in  the  way  that  suited  best  the  circumstances 
of  the  province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  assembly 
which  inspects  and  superintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire.;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each  ecu 
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lony  might  still  be  'regulated  by  its  own  as&esnbly. 
Though  the  colonies  should,  in  this  case,  have  no 
representatives  in  the  British  parliament,  yet,  if  we  may 
judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
parliamentary  requisition  would  be  unreasonable-  The 
parliament  of  England  has  not,  upon  any  occasion, 
shewn  the  smallest  disposition  to  overburden  those 
parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  represented  in  par- 
liament. The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with- 
out any  means  of  resisting  the  authority  of  parliament, 
are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Parliament,  in  attempting  to  exercise  its  supposed 
right,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  them  any 
thing  which  even  approached  to  a  just  proportion  to 
what  was  paid  by  their  fellow-subjects  at  home.  If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  besides,  was  to  rise 
or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  land-tax, 
parliament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing  at  the 
same  time  its  own  constituents,  and  the  colonies  Blight 
in  this  case  be  considered  as  virtually  represented  in 
parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which 
all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  in  one  mass;  but  in  which 
the  sovereign  regulates  the  sum  which  each  province 
ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  provinces  assesses  and 
levies  it  as  he  thinks  proper;  while  in  others  he 
leaves  it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  the  respective 
states  of  each  province  shall  determine*  In  some 
provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  imposes  what 
taxes  he  thinks  proper,  but  assesses  and  levies  them 
in  the  way  he  thinks  proper.      From  others  he 
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detofcndsa  certain  stitft,  butfeaves  It  tor  thd  states  6f  each 
ptmimte  to  z$4e§s  and  levy  that  sum  as  they  tfrfcik 
ptfoper.  ^  According  to  the  scheme  of  taxing  by  re- 
quisition, the  parlianient  of  Gt eat  Britain  would  stand 
nearly  in  the  satee  sanation  towards  the  coloAy  as* 
semblfes,  as  the  king  of  France  does  toward^  the  states 
of  those  provinces  wh&ft  stHl  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
having  states  of  their  own,  the1  province^  of  tYaflce 
tf  hfch  a* e  supposed  to  b6  the  best  governed. 

But  though,  a£cd*dteg  to  fhfe  tdheihe,  ft*  etfloaies 
could  ha:w  no  just  reason  to  fear  that  their  afiarc  of  the 
public  burdens  Should  evetf.&tceed  the  proffer  pro- 
portion to  that  of  th^felfcrw-dtfcettsaf  home ;  ©reaf 
Brifem  mi&h*  have  just  reason  &  fear  that  it  rievetf 
would  arttourit  to  that  proper  propbrfiori.  The  pat*a- 
raent  of  Great  Britain  has  not  fotf  some  time  past  had 
the  same  established  authority  in  tlte  <&&$&$  whieh  . 
the  French  king  fee  in  those  provinces  of  Fr&ic£#hiefr 
stilt  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  stated  6f  thei*  owfe 
The  colony  assemblies,  tf  they  were  not  veiy  fevot#- 
ably  disposed  (and  unless  more  skilfully  managed  ih&fr 
they  ever  have  been  hft&erto,  they  are  not*  fttf  likely 
to  be  So),  might  s&tt  findritany  pretehe^s  fer  evfcfittg 
or  rejecting  the  most  rca?bnafcte  requisition^  ef  ^arffe^ 
mettt.  A  FYe&ch  war  breaks  out,  we  sfhall  supjioaS? 
ten  minions  must  immed&tfely  be  rinsed,  m  otter  to 
defend  the  seat  of  #*e  empire.  Thfe  sum  must  be  bor- 
rowed upon  the  credk  of  some  parliamentary  fund 
mortgaged  for  paying  the  rritertst;  Part  df  this  fund 
parliament  proposes*  to  raise  by  a  tax  to  be  tevietf  in 
Great  BHtain  ;  a&d  part  of  it,  by  a  requisition-  tto  aff 
the  different  colony  assemblies  of  America  arid  Ae 
West  Indies,     Would  people  readify  advance  4hefc 
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money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which  partly  depend- 
ed upon  the  good  humour  of  all  those  assemblies,  far 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, thinking  themselves  not  much  concerned  in  the 
event  of  it  ?  Upon  such  a  fund  no  more  money  would 
probably  be  advanced,  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great  Britain  might  be  supposed  to  answer  for. 
The  whole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  account 
of  the  war,  would  in  this  manner  fall,  as  it  always  has 
done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Britain ;  upon  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  the  only  state 
which,  as  it  has  extended  its  empire*  has  only  increas- 
ed its  expence  without  once  augmenting  its  resources. 
Other  states  have  generally  disburdened  themselves, 
upon  their  subject  and  subordinate  provinces,  of  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  expence  of  defending 
the  empire.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  suffered  her 
subject  and  subordinate  provinces  to  disburden  them- 
selves upon  her  of  almost  this  whole  expence.  In  or- 
der to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  sup. 
poeed  to  be  subject  and  subordinate,  it  seems  neces- 
sary, upon  the  scheme  of  taxing  them  by  parliament- 
ary requisition,  that  parliament  should  have  some 
means  of  rendering  its  requisitions  immediately  effec- 
tual, in  case  the  colopy  assemblies  should  attempt  to 
evade  or  reject  them;  and  what  those  means  are,  itisnot 
very  easy  to  CQiicpive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
Should  the ,  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of  the  consent 
of  their  own  assemblies,  the  importance  of  those  as- 
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semHies  would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end,  and 
with  it,  that  all  of  the  leading  men  of  British  America. 
Men  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance 
which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  aristocracy 
of  every  country,  have  of  preserving  or  defending 
their  respective  importance,  depends  the  stability  and 
duration  of  every  system  of  free  government.  In  the 
attacks  which  those  leading  men  are  continually  mak> 
ing  upon  the  importance  of  one  another,  and  in  the 
defence  of  their  own,  consists  the  whole  play  of  do* 
meatic  faction  arid  ambition.  The  leading  me^of  A- 
merica,  like  those  of  all  other  countries,  desire  to  pre* 
serve  thfeir  own  importance.  They  feel,  or  imagine, 
that  if  their  assemblies,  which  they  are  fond  of  calling 
parliaments,  and  of  considering  as  equal  in  authority 
to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  far 
degraded  as  to  become  the  humble  ministers  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  importance  would  be  at  an  end*  They  have 
rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requisition,  and,  like  other  ambitious 
and  high-spirited  men,  have  rather  chosen  to  draw  the 
sword  in  defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  rtpublic, 
the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal  bur- 
den of  defending  the  state  and  extending  the  empire* 
demanded  to  be  admkted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Ro-; 
man  citizens.  Upon  being  refused,  the  social  was 
broke  out.  During  the  course  of  that  war,  Rome 
granted  those  privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them, 
one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  them* 
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sekes  from  the  general  confederacy*  The  parhamext 
of  Great  Britain  insists  upon  taxing  the  cohws  ;  and 
they  refuse  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  they 
are  not  represented.  If  to  each  colony,,  which  should 
detach  itself  from  the  general  confederacy,  Great  Bri- 
tain should  allow  such  a  number  of  representatives  as 
suited  the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes,  and  in  compensa- 
tion admitted  to  the  same  freedom  of  trade  with  its 
fellow-subjects  at  home;  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  augmented  as  the  proportion  of  h& 
contribution  might  afterwards  augment ;  a  new  me- 
thod of  acquiring  importance,  a  new  and  more,  dazzl- 
ing object  of  ambition,  would  be  presented  to  the 
leading  men  of  each  colony.  Instead  of  piddling  for 
the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may  be 
called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction ;  they  might 
then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men  naturally 
have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw 
some  of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from 
the  wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of  British  polities- 
Unless  this  or  some  other  method  is  fallen  upon,  and 
there  seems  to  be  none  more  Obvious  than  this^of  pre- 
serving the  importance  a»d  of  gratifying  the  ambition 
of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  they  will  ever  voluntarily  submit  to  us ;  and  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  the  blood  which  must  be  shed 
in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood 
either  of  those  who  are,  or  those  of  whom  we  wish  to 
have  for  our  fellow-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who 
flatter  themselves  that,  in  the  state  to  which  things 
toave  con^,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  conquered  bf 
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farce  alone.  The  persons  who  now  govern  the 
resolutions  of  what  they  call  their  continental  congress, 
feel  in  themselves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  import- 
ance which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe 
scarce  feel.  FVom  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attor- 
neys, they  are  become  statesmen  and  legislators,  and 
are  employed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extensive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
selves, will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  v«ry 
likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  for- 
midable that  ever  was  in  the  woricL  Five  hundred  Af- 
ferent people,  perhaps,  who  in  different  ways  adt 
immediately  under  the  continental  congress ;  and  five 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  who  act  under  those  five 
hundred,  all  feel  in  the  same  manner  a  proportionable 
rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost  every  indhiduiS 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  present, 
in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  superior,  not  only  to 
what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had 
ever  expected  to  fill ;  and  unle$3  some  new  object 
of  ambition  is  presented  either  to  him  or  to  his  lead- 
ers, if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  titan,  he  wiM  (fie 
in  defence  of  that  station. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  President  Hfenaut,  tha*  we 
nbw  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  many  little 
transactions  of  the  Ligue,  which,  'When  they  happened, 
were  not  perhaps  considered  As  very  important 
pieces  of  news.  But  every  man,  then,  says  he,  fen- 
ded himself  of  some  importance;  and  the  innumer- 
able memoirs  which  have  oome  down  to  us  from  thofce 
times,  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written  by 
people  who  took  pleasure  in  recording  and  magnifying 
events,  iq.  which  they  flattered  themselves  they  hftd 
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been  considerable  actors.  How  obstinately  the  city 
of  Paris  upon  that  occasion  defended  itself,  what  a 
dreadful  famine  it  supported,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
best,  and  afterwards  the  most  beloved,  of  all  the 
French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizens,  or  those  who  governed  the  greater  part  of 
them,  fought  in  defence  of  their  own  importance, 
which  they  foresaw  was  to  be  at  an  Aid  whenever  the 
ancient  government  should  be  re-established.  Our 
colonies,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  consent  to  a 
union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  best  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obstinately  as  the 
city  of  Paris  did  against  one  of  the  best  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in  ancient 
times.  When  the  people  of  one  state  were  admitted 
to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  another,  they  had  no 
other  means  of  exercising  that  right,  but  by  coming 
in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  of 
that  other  state.  The  admission  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  pf  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  completely  ruined  the  Roman  republic. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between 
who  was,  and  who  was  not,  a  Roman  citizen.  No 
tribe  could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of 
any  kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  as  if  they  them- 
selves  had  been  such.  But  though  America  were  to 
send  fifty  or  sixty  new  representatives  to  parliament, 
the  door-keeper  of  the  house  of  commons  could  not 
find  any  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
who  was  and  who  was  not  a  member.  Though  the 
Roman  constitution,  therefore,  wa§  necessarily  ruined 
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by  the  union  of  Rome  with  the  alKed  states  of  Italy, 
there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  the  British  con- 
stitution would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  her  colonies.  That  constitution,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  completed  by  it,  and  seems  to  be  imperfect 
without  it.  The  assembly  which  deliberates  and 
decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, in  order  to  be  properly  informed,  ought  certainly 
to  have  representatives  from  every  part  of  it.  That 
this  union,  however,  could  be  easily  effectuated,  or 
that  difficulties,  and  great  difficulties,  might  not  occur 
in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  1  have  yet  heard 
of  none,  however,  which  appear  insurmountable.  The 
principal,  perhaps,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people, 
both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  on  this  side  the  water  are  afraid  lest  the  multi- 
tude of  American  representatives  should  overturn  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  and  increase  too  much 
either  the  influence  of  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But  if  the 
number  of  American  representatives  were  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,  the 
number  of  people  to  be  managed  would  increase 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them, 
and  the  means  of  managing  to  the  number  of  people 
to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  democratical 
parts  of  the  constitution  would,  after  the  union,  stand 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  of  relative  force  with 
regard  to  one  another  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  afraid 
lest  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  might 
expose  them  to  many  oppressions ;  but  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament,  of  which  the  number  ought 
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from  the  first  to  bft  consftwtfte,  woW4  «K»ly  be  pbJe 
to  protect  them  from  *U  oppJ^PP*  The  dist^ce 
could  not  m^ch  weaken  the  dep^ckncy  tf  the  repre- 
sentative upon  the  constituent,  and  the  former  wwM 
still  feel  that  he  owed  his  se?t  iq  parliament,  and  41 
the  consequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  the 
good  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  he  the  Merest  of 
the  former,  therpfbjre,  to  cultivate  that  gSftd  w*U,  by 
complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  of  every  outrage  which  a»y  civil  m 
military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  m  thpse  remote 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  distance  qf  America  from 
the  seat  of  government,  besides,  the  natives  of  that 
country  might  flatter  themselves,  with  some  appear- 
^ftce  of  reason  too,  would  not  be  of  very  long  conti- 
nuance. Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progress 
of  that  country  in  wealth,  population,  and  improve-  • 
ment,  that  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century, 
perhaps,  the  produg*  of  the  American  might  exceed 
that  of  British  taxation.  The  $eat  of  the  empire  would 
then  naturally  remove  itself  to  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  contributed  jnost  to  the  general  defence  and 
support  of  the  whole, 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  pape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
the  two  greatest  and  most  important  events  recorded 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  Their  consequences  have 
?dre&dy  been  great ;  but,  in  the  short  period  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  centuries  which  has  elapsed  since 
these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
whole  extent  of  their  consequences  can  have  been 
seen.  What  benefits  Or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind 
may  hereafter  result  from  those  great  events,  no 
human  wisdom  can  foresee.    By  uniting  in  some  me?- 
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sure  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  worlds  by  enabling 
them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to  increase  one 
another's  enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one  another's 
industry,  their  general  tendency  would  seem  to  be  be- 
neficial.   To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits  which 
can  have  resulted  from  those  events  have  been  sunk  and 
lost  in  the  dreadful  misfortunes  which  they  have  oc- 
casioned.   These  misfortunes,  however,  seem  to  have 
arisen  rather  from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  those  events  themselves.    At  the  particular 
time  when  these  discoveries  were  made,  the  superi- 
ority of  force  happened  to  be  so  great  cm  the  side  of 
the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  commit  with 
impunity  every  sort  of  injustice  in  those  remote  coun- 
tries.    Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  those  conn, 
tries  may  grow  stronger,  or  those  of  Europe  may 
grow  weaker ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  different 
quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of 
courage  and  force  which,  by  inspiring  mutual  fear, 
can  alone  overawe  the  injustice  of  independent  nations 
into  some  sort  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
But  nothing  seems  more  likely  to  establish  this  equal- 
ity of  force,  than  that  mutual  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  of  all  sorts  of  improvements,  which  an 
extensive  commerce  from  all  countries  to  all  countries 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  h. 
In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  principal  effects  of 
those  discoveries  has  been  to  raise  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem to  a  degree  of  splendour  and  glory  which  it  could 
never  otherwise  have  attained  to.    It  is  the  object  of 
that  system  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  trade 
and  manufactures  than  by  the  improvement  and  cul- 
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thratkm  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry  of  the  towns 
than  by  that  of  the  country.  But  in  consequence  of 
those  discoveries,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe, 
instead  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  carriers  for 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of  Eu- 
rope which  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterra- 
nean seas),  have  now  become  the  manufacturers  for 
the  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators  of  America, 
and  the  carriers,  and  in  some  respects  the  manufac- 
turers too,  for  almost  all  the  different  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Two  new  worlds  have  been 
opened  to  their  industry,  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extensive  than  the  old  one,  and  the  market 
of  one  of  them  growing  still  greater  and  greater  every 
day. 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, and  which  trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies,  en- 
joy indeed  the  whole  shew  and  splendour  of  this 
great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  the  invidious  restraints  by  which  it 
is  meant  to  exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater 
share  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more  real  encou- 
ragement to  the  industry  of  other  countries  than  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  single  article 
of  linen  alone,  the  consumption  of  those  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  said  (but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant 
the  quantity),  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling 
a-year.  But  this  great  consumption  is  almost  entirely 
supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Spain  and  Portugal  furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it* 
The  capital  which  supplies  the  colonies  with  this 
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great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  distributed  among, 
and  jfiirnishes  a.revenue  to,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  spent  inSpain 
and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  support  the  sumptu- 
ous profusion  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 
Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endea- 
vours to  secure  to  itself  the  exclusive  trade  of  its  own 
colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  countries 
in  favour  of  which  they  are  established,  than  to  those 
against  which  they  are  established.  The  unjust  op- 
pression of  the  industry  of  other  countries  falls  back, 
if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppressors,  and 
crushes  their  industry  more  than  it  does  that  of  those 
other  countries.  By  those  regulations,  for  example, 
the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  .must  send  the  linen  which 
he  destines  for  the  American  market  to  London,  and 
he  must  bring  back  from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he 
destines  for  the  German  market ;  because  he  cap  nei- 
ther send  the  one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  back 
the  other  directly  from  thence.  By  this  restraint  he  is 
probably  obliged  to  sell  the  one  somewhat  cheaper, 
and  to  buy  the  other  somewhat  dearer,  than  he  other- 
wise  might  have  done ;  and  his  profits  are  probably 
somewhat  abridged  by  means  of  it.  In  this  trade, 
however,  between  Hamburgh  and  London,  he  cer- 
tainly receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much  more 
quickly  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  di* 
rect  trade  to  America;  even  though  we  should  sup- 
pose, what  is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  the  payments 
of  America  were  as  punctual  as  those  of  London.  In 
the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  those  regulations  con- 
fine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep 
jri  constant  employment  a  much  greater  quantity  pf 
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German  industry  than  it  possibly  oouid  lave  done  in 
the  trade  from  which  he  is  excluded.  Though  the 
one  employment,  therefore,  nay  to  him  perhaps  be 
less  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  less  ad- 
vantageous to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwise  wkh 
the  employment  mto  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attracts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  the  London 
merchant.  That  employment  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
profitable  to  Kim  than  the  greater  part  of  other  em- 
ployments; but  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  re. 
turns,  it  cannot  be  more  advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every 
country  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itself  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  no  country 
has  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itself  any  thing  but  the 
expence  of  supporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  de- 
fending in  time  of  war,  the  oppressive  authority  which 
it  assumes  over  them.  The  inconveniencies  resulting 
from  the  possession  of  its  colonies,  every  country  has 
engrossed  to  itself  completely.  The  advantages  re- 
sulting from  their  trade,  it  has  been  obliged  to  share 
with  many  other  countries. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America  naturally  seems  to  be 
an  acquisition  of  the  highest  value.  To  the  undis- 
cerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  presents  * 
itself,  amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and 
war,  as  a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The 
dazzling  splendour  of  tfie  pbject,  however,  the  im- 
mense greatness  of  the  commerce,  is  the  very  quality 
which  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which 
makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature  necessarily 
legs  advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater 
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part  off  othtr  employments,  absorb  a  much  greater 
proportkn  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  k. 

The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country,  it  has  been 
shewn  in  the  second  book,  naturally  seeks,  if  one  may  ' 
say  so,  the  employment  most  advantageous  to  that 
country.     If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  the 
country  to-  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  emporium 
of  the  goods  of  all  die  countries  whose  trade  that  stock 
carries  an.     But  the  owner  of  that  stock  necessarily 
wishes  to  dispose  of  as  great  a  part  of  those  goods  as 
he  can  at  home.  He  thereby  saves  himself  tile  trouble, 
risk,  and  expence,  of  exportation ;  and  he  will  upon 
that  account  be  glad  to  sell  them  at  home,  not  only 
for  a  much  smaller  price,  but  with  somewhat  a  small- 
er profit  than  he  might  expect  to  make  by  semdiog 
them  abroad.     He  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours 
as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.    If  his  stock,  again,  is 
employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he  will, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of  at  home  as 
great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  be 
collects  in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign  market; 
and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
turn  his  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a  home 
trade.     The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country  natu- 
rally courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  shuns  the 
distant  employment ;  naturally  courts  the  employment 
in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and  shuns  that  in 
which  they  are  distant  and  slow ;  naturally  courts  the 
employment  in  which  it  can   maintain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  productive  labour  in  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  resides,  and  shuns 
that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the  smallest  quan- 
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tity.  It  naturally  courts  the  employment  which  in  or* 
dinary  cases  is  most  advantageous3and  shuns  that  which 
in  ordinary  cases  is  least  advantageous  to  that  country. 
But  if  in  any  one  of  those  distant  employments, 
which  in  ordinary  cases  are  less  advantageous  to  the 
country,  the  profit  should  happen  to  rise  somewhat 
higher  than  what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
preference  which  is  given  to  nearer  employment^  this 
superiority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  those  nearer 
employments,  till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  pro- 
per level.    This  superiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a 
proof  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society, 
those  distant  employments  are  somewhat  understocked 
in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and  that  the  stock 
of  the  society  is  hot  distributed  in  the  properest  man- 
ner among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on  in 
it.  It  is  a  proof  that  something  is  either  bought  cheaper 
or  sold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some 
particular  class  of  citizens  is  more  or  less  oppressed, 
either  by  paying  more,  or  by  getting  less  than  what  is 
suitable  to  that  equality  which  ought  to  take  place, 
and  which  naturally  does  take  place,  among  all  the 
different  classes  of  them*    Though  the  same  capital 
never  will  maintain  the  same  quantity  of  productive 
labour  in  a  distant  as  in  a  near  employment,  yet  a 
distant  employment  may  be  as  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society  as  a  near  one ;  the  goods  which  the 
distant  employment  deals,  in  being  necessary,  perhaps, 
for  carrying  on  many  of  the  nearer  employments. 
But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  deal  in  such  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  those  goods  will  be  sold  dearer 
than  they  ought  to  be,  or  somewhat  above  their  na- 
tural price,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  nearer  em- 
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ployments  will  be  more  or  less  oppressed  by  this  high 
price.  Their  interest,  therefore,  in  this  case,  requires 
that  some  stock  should  be  withdrawn  from  those  ijearer 
employments*  and  turned  towards  that  distant  one, 
in  order  to  reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level, 
and  the  price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their 
natural  price.  In  this  extraordinary  case,  the  public 
interest  requires  that  some  stock  should  be  withdrawn 
from  those  employments  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  are 
more  advantageous,  and  turned  towards  one  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  is  less  advantageous  to  the  public: 
and,  in  this  extraordinary  case,  the  natural  interests 
and  inclinations  of  men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the 
public  interest  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and 
lead  them  to  withdraw  stock  from  the  near,  and  to 
turn  it  towards  the  distant  employments. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  passions  of 
individuals  naturally  dispose  them  to  turn  their  stock 
towards  the  employments  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
are  most  advantageous  to  the  society.  But  if  from 
this  natural  preference  they  should  turn  too  much  of 
it  towards  those  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in 
them,  and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others,  immediately  dis- 
pose them  to  alter  this  faulty  distribution.  Without 
any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  interests 
and  passions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and 
distribute  the  stock  of  every  society,  among  all  the 
different  employments  carried  on  in  it,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  proportion  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
the,  interest  of  the  whole  society. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  system 
necessarily  derange  more  or  less  this  natural  and  njost 
advantageous  distribution  of  stock.    But  those  which 
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concern  the  trade  to  America  and  die  East  ladies  de- 
range it  perhaps  more  than  any  other;  because  the 
trade  to  those  two  great  Continents  absorbs  a  greater 
quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which  this  derangement 
is  effected  in  those  two  (Efferent  branches  of  trade,  are 
not  altogether  the  same.  Monopoly  is  the  great  en* 
gine  of  both  \  bat  it  is  a  different  sort  of  monopoly. 
Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  the  sole  engine  of  the  mercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  endeavours 
to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  of 
its  own  colonies,  by  fairly  Excluding  all  other  nations 
from  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endea-  , 
voured  to  manage  the  triade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
same  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sailmg  in 
the  Indian  seas,  on  account  *of  the  merit  of  having 
first  fouttd  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  still  con. 
tinue  te  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  any 
direct  trade  to  their  spice  islands.  Monopolies  of  this- 
kind  are  evidently  estabKshed  against  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  fronv 
a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to 
turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy 
the  goods  which  (hat  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves  directly 
from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  since  the  fail  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no 
European  nation  has  clantted  the  exclusive-  right  of 
sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  which  the  principal  ports 
are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  Eurbpean  nations. 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  withift  these  few 
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years  in  France*  the  trttde  to  the  East  Indies  has,  in 
every  European  country,  been  subjected  to  an  exclu- 
sive company.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly 
established  against  the  very  nation  which  erects  them. 
The  greater  part  of  dial  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a. trade  to  which  k  might  be  coave* 
nient  lor  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deak  in 
somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was  open  and  free  to  all 
their  countrymen.  Since  the  establishment  of  die 
English  East  India  company,  for  example,  the  other 
inhabitants  of  England,  over  and  above  bang  exclud- 
ed from  the  trade,  must  have  paid,  in  the  price  of  the 
East  India  goods  which  they  have  consumed,  not  only 
for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  company 
may  have  made  upon  those  goods  in  consequence  of 
their  monopoly,  but  for  all  the  extraordinary  waste 
which  the  fraud  and  abuse,  inseparable  from  the  ma- 
nagement  of  the  afeirs  of  so  great  a  company,  must 
necessarily  have  occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this 
second  kind  of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more 
manifest  than  that  of  the  first. 

Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or 
leas  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society; 
but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  die  same  way. 

Monopolies  cL^j^^t  kind  always  attract  to  the 
particular  trade  IWHHrthey  are  established,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  die  society  than  what  would 
go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes  at- 
tract stock  towards  the  particular  trade*  in  which  they 
are  established,  and  sometimes  repeLit  from  that  trade, 
according  to  different  circqmstaiKes.    En  poor  ce*n~ 
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concern  the  trade  to  America  and  die  East  Indies  de- 
range it  perhaps  more  than  any  other;  because  the 
trade  to  those  two  great  Continents  absorbs  a  greater 
quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which  this  derangement 
is  effected  in  those  two  (Efferent  branches  of  trade,  are 
not  altogether  the  same.  Monopoly  is  the  great  en* 
gme  of  both  \  but  it  is  a  different  sort  of  monopoly. 
Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  the  sole  engine  of  the  mercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  endeavours 
to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  of 
its  own  colonies,  by  fairly  Excluding  aH  other  nations 
from  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endea-  ^ 
voured  to  manage  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
same  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sailmg  in 
the  Indiati  seas,  on  account  *of  the  merit  of  having 
first  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  still  con. 
tinue  te  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  any 
direct  trade  to  their  spice  islands.  Monopolies  of  this- 
kind  are  evidently  estabfished  against  all  other  Euro- 
pean  nations,  whaare  thereby  not  only  excluded  fronv 
a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to 
turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy 
the  goods  which  (hat  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves  directly 
from  the  countvies  which  produce  them. 

But  since  the  fail  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  na 
European  nation  has  claHtted  the  exclusive  right  of 
sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  which  the  principal  ports 
are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  Eurbpean  nations. 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  withm  these  few 
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years  in  France*  the  trttde  to  the  East  Indies  has,  in 
every  European  country,  been  subjected  to  an  exclu- 
sive company*  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly 
established  against  the  very  nation  which  erects  them. 
The  greater  part  of  dial  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a.  trade  to  which  it  might  be  coave* 
nient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock*  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deak  in 
somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was  open  and  free  to  all 
their  countrymen.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
English  East  India  company,  for  example,  the  other 
inhabitants  of  England,  over  and  above  being  exclud- 
ed from  the  trade,  must  have  paid,  in  the  price  of  the 
East  India  goods  which  they  ham  consumed,  not  only 
for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  company 
may  have  made  upon  those  goods  in  consequence  of 
their  monopoly,  but  for  all  the  extraordinary  waste 
which  the  fraud  and  abuse,  inseparable  from  the  ma- 
aagement  of  the  afeirs  of  so  great  a  company,  must 
necessarily  have  occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this 
second  kind  of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more 
manifest  than  that  of  the  first. 

Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or 
leas  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society; 
but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  same  way. 

Monopolies  cL^mfo9t  kind  always  attract  to  the 
particular  trade  nWfflSFthey  are  established,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  die  society  than  what  would 
go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes  at- 
tract stock  towards  the  particular  trade*  in  which  they 
are  established,  and  sometimes  repel  it  from  that  trade, 
according  to  Afferent  circumstances.    En  poor  conn- 
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tries  they  naturally  attract  towards  that  tracle  more 
stock  than  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  In  rich  coun- 
tries they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good  deal. of  stock 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for 
example,  would  probably  have  never  sent  a  single  ship 
to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  subjected 
to  an  exclusive  company.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  company  necessarily  encourages  adventurers*  Their 
monopoly  secures  them  against  all  competitors  in  the 
home  market,  and  they  have  the  same  chance  for  fo- 
reign markets  with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their 
monopoly  shews  them  the -certainty  of  a  great  profit 
upon  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  chance 
of  a  considerable  profit  upon  a  great  quantity.  With- 
out such  extraordinary  encouragement,  the  poor  trad- 
ers of  such  poor,  countries  would  probably  never  have 
thought  of  hazarding  their  small '  capitals  in  so  very 
distant  and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the 
East  ladies  must  naturally  have  appeared  to  them.' 
•  .  Such,  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  send  many 
more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than  it  actually  does. 
The,  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  great  mercantile 
capitals  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  The  mer- 
cantile capital  of  Holland  is  so  great,  that  it  is,  as  it 
wfere,  continually  overflowing,  sometimes,  into  thef 
public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes  into  loans 
t®  privatp  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign  countries, 
sometimes  intfrthe.most  round-about  foreign  trades  of 
consumption,  and  sometimes  into  the  carrying  trade. 
All  near  employments  being  completely  filled  up,  all 
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the  capital  which  can- be  placed  in  them  with  any  to* 
lerable  profit  being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital 
of  Holland  necessarily  flows  tqyards  the  most  distant 
employments. ,  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies',*  if;  it 
were  altogether  free,  would  probably  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital,  .  The  East  In- 
dies offer  a  market,  -both  for  the  manufactures  of 
Europe,*  and  for  th^  gold  and  silver  as  well  as.forse* . 
veral  other  productions  of  America,  greater  and  more 
extensive  than  both  Eiircqte  and  A.merica  put  together* 
Every  derangement  :ofr  the  natural  distribution  of 
stock  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  tfife  society  in,  which  it 
takes  place;  whether  k  be  by  repelBnjg .'from  a  parti* 
cular  trade  the  sttick  which  would  otherwise  go  to  iti 
or  by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade  that  which 
^voiald  not  otherwise 'come  to  it.  If,  without  any  ex- 
clusive company j,the:  trade  of  HoH^nd  tbr'the  East 
Indjesjwoukl  be  grater  than  it  actually  is,  thatcouri* 
try  mustsuffer  a  considerable  fys^byipart-of  its  capital 
being  deluded  from  the  employmehlrmpst  convenient 
for  that  part.  And  in  the  same  mariner,  if,'  without 
an  exclusive  company^  the  .trade  of  Swjedea  and  Dehi 
mark  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  less  than  it  actually 
is,  or,^what  perhaps  is' more  prdbabfe,iwould  no^e» 
ist  at  all^  those  two  xountries  must  likewise  suffer  a 
considerable  loss,  by-part  of  their  cap&al-being  drawn 
into  an  employment  which  must  be  moreror  less  un* 
suitable  to  their  present  drcumstancesr  Better  for 
them,  perhaps*  in  .their  present  cixcttmstaricesy  to  buy 
East  India  goods  of  other  nations?  even  though  they 
should  pay  somewhat  dearer*  than  to . turn  so  great  a 
part  of  their  small  capital  to  $o  very  distant  ;a  trade, 
in  whfeh  .the  returns  are  so  very  Jow,  in  which  that 
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capital  can  maintain  so  small  a  quantity  of  productive 
labour  at  home,  where  productive  labour  is  90  much 
wanted,  where  so  little  is  done,  and  where  so  much 
is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclusive  company,  therefore,  a 
particular  country  should  not  be  aide  to  carry  on  any 
direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence 
fellow,  that  such  a  company  ought  to  be  established 
there,  but  only  that  such  a  country  ought  not,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  trade  directly  to  die  East  In* 
dies.  That  such  companies  are  not  in  general  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  East  India  trade,  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together,  wkhout  any  exclusive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  could  well 
have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  agents  hi 
the  different  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide goods  for  the  ships  which  he  might  occasionally 
send  thither ;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able  to  do  this, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make 
his  ships  lose  the  season  for  returning ;  and  the  ex* 
pence  of  so  long  a  delay  would  not  only  eat  up  the 
whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently  occasion 
a^fery  €&siderable  loss.  This  argument,  however,  if 
k  proved  any  dung  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  one 
great  branch  of  trade  could  be  carried  on  without  an 
exclusive  company,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  all  nations.  There  is  no  great  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant 
is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all  the  subordinate  branches 
which  must  be  carried  on,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
principal  one*    But  when  a  nation  is  ripfe  for  any 
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great  branch  of  trade,  some  merchants  naturally  turn 
their  capitals  towards  the  principal,  and  some  towards 
the  subordinate  branches  of  it ;  and  though  all  the 
different  branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on, 
yet  it  very  seldom  happens  that  they  are  all  earned 
on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant  If  a  na- 
tion, therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  East  India  trade,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  itself 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  that  trade.  Some 
of  its  merchants  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  reside 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitate  thert 
in  providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent 
out  by  other  merchants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The 
settlements  which  different  European  nations  have  ob- 
tained in  the  East  Indies,  if  they  were  taken  from  the 
exclusive  companies  to  which  they  at  present  belong 
and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sol 
vereign,  would  render  this  residence  both  safe  and 
easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular  nations 
to  whom  those  settlements  belong.  If4,  at  any  particular 
time,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which, 
of  its  own  accord,  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  say  so, 
towards  the  East  India  trade,  was  no*  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  all  those  different  branches  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  country 
was  not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that  it  Would  do  bet- 
ter  to  buy  for  some  rime,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from 
other  European  nations,  the  East  India  goods  it  had 
occasion  for,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly  from 
the  East  Indies.  What  it  might  lose  by  the  high  price 
of  those  goods,  could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  loss 
which  it  would  sustain  by  the  distraction  of  a  large 
portion  of  i^s  capital  from  other  employments  more  ne- 
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cessary,  or  more  useful,  or  more  suitable  to  its  cir-< 
cumstances  and  situation,  than  a  direct  trade  to  the; 
East  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  possess  many  considerable 
settlements  both  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  th^y  have  not  yet  established,  in  either  of 
those  countries,  such  numerous  and  thriving  colonies 
as  those  in  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  Africa, 
however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  countries  comprer 
bended  under  the  general  name  of  the  East  Indies,  are 
inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But  those  nations 
were  by  no  means  so  weak  and  defenceless  as  the 
miserable  and  helpless  Americans  ;  and  in  proportioa 
to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries  w^ich  they  in- 
habited, they  were,  besides,  much  more  populous. 
The  most  barbarous  nations,  either  of  Africa  or  of  the 
East  Indies,  .were  shepherds ;  even  the  If ottejtfots  were 
so.  But  the  natives  of  every  p^rt  of  America,  except 
Mexico  and  Peru;,  were  only  hunters;  and  the  -di£* 
ference  is  very  great  between  the  number  of  shepherds 
and  that  of  hunters,  whom  the  same  extent  of  equally 
fertile  territory  cian  maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  displace  the 
natives,  arid  to  extend  the  Europe^,  plantations  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. The  genius  of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is 
unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  observed,  to :  the 
growth  of  new  colonies,  ?md  has  probably  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they  have 
jn&de  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Portuguese  carried  on 
the  trade,  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  without 
any  exclusive  companies;  and  their  settlements  a; 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coast  of  African 
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and  at  Gao  in  the  East  Indies,  though  much  depressed 
by  superstition  and  every  sort  of  bad  government,  yet 
bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguese  who  have 
been  established  there  for  several  generations.  The 
Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at 
Batavia,  are  at  present  the  most  considerable  colonies 
which  the  Europeans  have  established  either  in  Africa 
or  in  the  East  Indies,  and  both  these  settlements  are 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  situation.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  almost 
as  barbarous,  and  quite  as  incapable  of  defending  them- 
selves, as  the  natives  of  America.  It  is,  besides,  the 
half-way  house,  if  one  may  say  so,  between  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies,  at  which,  almost  every  European 
ship  makes  some  stay  both  in  going  and  returning. 
The  supplying  of  those  ships  with  every  sort  of  fresh 
provisions,  with  fruit,  and  sometimes  with  wine,  af- 
fords alone  a  very  extensive  market  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  colonists.  What  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  between  Europe  and  every  part  of  the  East 
Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal  countries  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented  road 
from  Indostan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almost  all  the  ships,  too, 
that  sail  between  Europe  and  China,  touch  at  Batavia ; 
and  it  is,  over  and  .above  all  this,  the  centre  and  prin- 
cipal m^t  of  what  is  called  the  country  trade  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  car-r 
ried  on  by  Eur^eans,  but  that  of  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  native  Indians ;  and, vessels  navigated  by  ths 
inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Tonquia,  Malacca* 
Cochin-Chipa,and  the  island  of  Celebes,  ai&  frequent- 
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ly  to  be  seen  in  its  port.  Such  advantageous  situations 
h$nre  enabled  those  two  colonies  to  surmount  all  the 
obstacles  which  die  oppressive  genius  of  an  exclusive 
company  may  have  occasionally  opposed  to  their 
growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  Bunpount  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  perhaps  die  most  unwhole- 
some climate  in  the  world. 

The  English  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they 
have  established  no  considerable  cokmiee,  except  the 
two  above  mentioned,  have  both  made  considerable 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in  die  manner  in 
which  they  both  govern  their  new  subjects,  the  natural 
genius  of  an  exclusive  company  has  shewn  itself  most 
distinctly.  In  the  spice  islands,  the  Dutch  are  said  to 
burn  fell  the  spiceries  which  a  fertile  season  produces 
beyond  what  they  expect  to  dispose  of  in  Europe  with 
such  a  profit  as  they  think  sufficient.  In  the  islands 
where  they  have  no  settlements,  they  give  a  premium 
to  those  who  collect  the  young  blossoms  and  green 
leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which  naturally 
grow  there,  but  which  this  savage  policy  has  now,  it 
is  said,  almost  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the 
islands  where  they  have  settlements,  they  have  very 
much  reduced,  it  is  said,  the  number  of  those  trees. 
If  the  produce  even  of  their  own  islands  was  much 
greater  than  what  suited  their  market,  the  natives, 
they  suspect,  might  find  means  to  convey  some  part 
of  it  to  other  nations ;  and  the  best  way,  they  imagine, 
to  secure  their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no 
more  shall  grow  than  what  they  themselves  carry  to 
market.  By  different  arts  of  oppression,  they  have  re- 
duced the  population  of  several  of  the  Moluccas  near- 
ly to  the  number  which  k  sufficient  to  supply  with 
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fresh  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  their  own 
insignificant  garrisons,  and  such  of  their  ships  as  oc- 
casionally come  there  for  a  cargo  of  spices.  Under 
the  government  even  of  the  Portuguese,however,those 
islands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited. 
TheEnglish  company  have  not  yet  had  time  to  establish 
in  Bengal  so  perfectly  destructive  a  system.  The  plan 
of  their  government,  however,  has  had  exactly  the 
same  tendency.  It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well 
assured,  for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  first  clerk  of  a  fac- 
tory, to  order  a  peasant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of 
poppies,  and  sow  it  with  rice,  or  some  other  grain. 
The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
but  the  real  reason,  to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of 
selling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium, 
which  he  happened  then  to  have  upon  hand.  Upon 
other  occasions,  the  order  has  been  reversed ;  juid  a 
rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies ; 
when  the  thief  foresaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was 
Kkely  to  be  made  by  opium.  The  servants  of  the  com- 
pany have,  upon  several  occasions,  attempted  to  esta- 
blish in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of  some  of  the 
most  important  branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but 
of  the  inland  trade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not,  at 
some  time  or  another,  have,  attempted  to  restrain  the 
production  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  had 
thus  usurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity 
which  they  themselves  could  purchase,  but  to  that 
which  they  could  expect  to  sell  with  such  a  profit  as 
they  might  think  sufficient.  In  the  course  of  a  century 
w  two,  the  policy  of  the  English  company  Would,  in 
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this  manner,  have  probably  proved  as  completely  de- 
structive as  that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  contrary 
to  the  real  interest  of  those  companies,  considered  as 
the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  which  they,  have  con- 
quered, than  this  destructive  plan.  In  almost  all  coun- 
tries, the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn  from  that 
of  the  people.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the  sovereign. 
It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  increase  as  much  a§ 
possible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this  is  the  in- 
terest of  every  sovereign,  it  is  peculiarly  so  of  one 
whose  revenue,  like  that  of  the  sovereign  of  Bengal, 
arises  chiefly  from  a  land-rent.  Tjiat  rent  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  and  value  of 
the  produce;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity  will 
always  be  suited  with  more  or  less  exactness  to  the 
consumption  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it; 
and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will  always'  be  in 
proportion  to  the  eagerness  of  their  competition.  It 
is  the  interest  of  such  a  sovereign,  therefore,  to  open 
the  most  extensive  market  for  the  produce  of  his 
country,  tp  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  com- 
merce, in  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  and  competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count to  abolish,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  re- 
straints upon  the  transportation  of  the  home  produce 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  ar  other,  upon  it§ 
exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  import-, 
ation  of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  ex- 
changed.   He  is  in  this  manner  most  likely  to-inc^eas^ 
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both  the  quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  own  shjare  of  it,  or  of  his  own  revenuef 
Bpt  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  inca- 
pable of  cpnsideringthemselyes  as  sovereigns, even  after 
they  have  bgpome  such.  Tr^ide,  or  buying  in  order 
jo  sell  again,  they  still  consider  as  their  principal  bu- 
isiness,  and,  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of 
the  merchant ;  as  something  which  ought  to  be  made 
sxjbservient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and  thereby  to  sell 
with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They  endeavour,  for 
this  purppse,  to  keep  out  as  much  as  possible  all  com* 
petitors  from  the  market  of  the  countries  which  ar§ 
Subject  to  their  government,  and  consequently  to  re- 
duce, at  least,  some  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
those  countries  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  supply- 
ing their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  expect  to 
sell  in  Europe,  with  such  a  profit  as  they  may  thinly 
reasonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw  them  in  thi^ 
manner,  almost  necessarily,  though  perhaps  insensibly, 
to  prefer,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  little  and 
transitory  profit  of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  an4 
permanent  revenue  of  the  sovereign ;  and  would  gra- 
dually lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  subject  to  their 
government,  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas, 
"  It  is  the  interest  of  the  East  India  company,  consider- 
ed as  sovereigns,  that  the  European  goods  which  are 
parried  to  their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  there 
as  cheap  as  possible j  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which 
are  brought  from  thence  §houJd  bring  there  as  good  a 
p^ice,  or  should  be  sold  there  as  dear  as  possible.  Buf 
the  reverse. of  this  is  their  interest  as  merchants*    As 
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sovereigns,  their  interest  is  exactly  the  *ame  with  that 
of  the  coun  rv  which  they  govern.  As  merchants, 
their  interest  is  directly  opposite  to  that  interest. 

But  if  the  genius  of  such  a  government,  even  as  to 
what  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this  man* 
ner  essentially,  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty,  that  of  its 
administration  in  India  is  still  more  so.  That  adminis* 
tration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  council  of  mer- 
chants, a  profession  no  doubt  extremely  respectable,  but 
which  in  no  country  in  the  world  carries  along  with 
it  that  sort  of  authority  which  naturally  overawes  the 
people,  and  without  force  commands  their  willing 
obedience.  Such  a  council  can  Command  obedience 
only  by  the  military  force  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied j  and  their  government  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
military  and  despotical  Their  proper  business,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  merchants.  It  is  to  sell,  upon  their 
master's  account,  the  European  goods  consigned  to 
them,  and  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  Eu- 
ropean market.  It  k  to  sell  the  one  as  dear,  and  to 
buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  consequently  to 
exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  all  rivals  from  the  par- 
ticular market  where  they  keep  their  shop*  The  genius 
of  the  administration,  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  trade  of  the  company,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
direction.  It  tends  to  make  government  subservient  to 
the  interest  of  monopoly,  and  consequently  to  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  some  parts,  at  le^st,  of  the  siuv 
plus  produce  of  the  country,  to  what  is  barely  suffix 
cient  for  answering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  administration,  besides, 
trade  more  or  less  upon  their  own  account ;  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so.    Nothing 
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can  be  mors  completely  foolish  than  to  expect  that 
the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-house,  at  ten  thousand 
miles  distance,  and  consequently  almost  quite  out  of 
sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  order  from  their  mas- 
ters>  give  up  at  once  doing  any  sort  of  business  upon 
their  own  account,  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune,  of  which  they  have  the  means  in 
their  hands,  and  content  themselves  with  the  mode- 
rate salaries  which  those  masters  allow  them,  and 
which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  seldom  be  augment- 
ed, being  commonly  as  large  is  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  afford.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, to  prohibit  the  servants  of  the  company  from 
trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have  scarce  any 
other  effect  than  to  enable  die  superior  servants,  un- 
der pretence  of  executing  their  master's  order,  to 
oppress  such  of  die  inferior  ones  as  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  their  displeasure.  The  ser- 
vants naturally  endeavour  to  establish  the  same  mono- 
poly in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the 
public  trade  of  die  company.  If  they  are  suffered  to 
act  as  they  could  wish,  they  will  establish  this  mono* 
nopoly  openly  and  directly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all 
other  people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which 
they  choose  to  deal ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and 
least  oppressive  way  of  establishing  it.  But  if,  by  an 
order  from  Europe,  they  are  prohibited  from  doing 
this,  they  will,  notwithstanding,  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  monopoly  of  the  same  kind  secretly  and  indi- 
rectly, in  a  way  that  is  much  more  destructive  to  the 
country.  They  will  employ  the  whole  authority  of 
government,  and  pervert  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  order  to  harass  and  ruin  those  who  interfere 
with  them  in  any  branch  of  commerce  which,  by 
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means  of  agents,  either  concealed,  or  at.  least  not 
publicly  avowed,-they  may  choose  to  carry  on.  -  But 
the  private  trade  of  the  servants  will  naturally  extend 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the  com- 
pany extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with  Europe, 
and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country.  But  the  private!  trade  of  the  servants  may 
extend  to  all  the  different  branches  bdth  of  its  inland 
and  foreign  trade.  The  monopoly  of  the  company 
can  tend  ohly  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part 
6f  the  sufplus  produce  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of  the 
servants  tends  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  every  part 
of  the  produce  in  which  they  choose  to  deal,  of  what 
is  destined  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  of  what 
is  destined  for  exportation ;  and  consequently  to  de* 
grade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  whenever  the  servants  of  the  com-* 
pany  choose  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  those  servants 
can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell  with  such  a 
profit  as  pleases  them.  ^ 

From  the  nature  of  their  situation  too,  the  servants 
must  be  more  disposed  to  support  with  rigorous  se- 
verity their  own  interest,  against  that  of  the  country 
which  they  govern,  than  their  masters  can  be  to  sup* 
port  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  masters, 
who  cannot  avoid  having  some,  regard  for  the  in* 
terest  of  what  belongs  to  them.  But  it  does  not  be- 
long to*  the  servants.  The  real  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters, if  they  were  capable  of  understanding  it,  is  the 
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Same  with  that  of  the  country  *;  and  it  is  from  igno- 
rance chiefly,  and  the  meanness  of  mercantile  preju- 
dice, that  they  ever  oppress  it.  But  the  real  interest 
of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  that  of 
the  country,  and  the  most  perfect  information  would 
not  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppressions.  The 
regulations,  accordingly,  which  have  been  sent  out 
from  Europe,  thoughthey  have  been  frequently  weak, 
have  upon  most  occasions  been  well-meaning.*.  More 
intelligence,  and  perhaps  less  good-meaning,  has  some- 
times appeared  in  those  established  by  the  servants  in 
India.  It  is  a  very  singular  government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  administration  wishes  to  get  out 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  to  have  done  with 
the  government  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  to  whose  in- 
terest, the  day  after  he  has  left  it,  and  carried  his  whole 
fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  though  the 
whole  country  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I  have 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particular 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  censure;  not 
the  character  of  those  who  have  acted  in  it.  They 
acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed,  and  tj^ey 
who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  against  them  would, 
probably,  not  have  acted  better  themselves.  In  war 
and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras  and  Calcutta 

*  The  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  India  stock,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  same  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  govern- 
%  ment  of  which  his  vote  gives  him  some  influence.— See  book  v, 
chap.  i.  part  3. 
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have,  upon  several  occasions,  conducted  thenteelves 
with  a  resolution  and  decisive  wisdom  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  senate  of  Rome  in  the  best 
days  of  that  republic*  The  members  of  those  coun- 
cils, however,  had  been  bred  to  professions  very  dif- 
ferent from  war  and  politics.  But  their  situation  alone, 
without  education,  experience,  or  even  example,  seems 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities 
which  it  required,  and  to  have  inspired  them  both 
with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they  themselves  could 
not  well  kjiow  that  they  possessed.  If  upon  some 
occasions,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them  to  actions  of 
magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have  been  expected 
from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if,  upon  others, 
it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of  somewhat  a  dif- 
ferent nature. 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nuisances 
in  every  respect;  always  more  or  kss  inconvenient 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established,  and 
destructive  to  those  which  have  the  misfortune  to  fail 
under  their  government* 


APPENDIX. 


1  hb  two  following  Accounts  are  subjoined,  io  order  to  illustrate  ani 
confirm  what  is  said  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  concerning 
the  Tonnage  Bounty  tojhe  White-herring  Fishery.  The  Reader,  I  be* 
liere,  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  accounts. 

An  Account  of  Busses  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven  Years9  with  the 
number  of  empty  Barrels  carried  out,  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Her- 
rings caught ;  also,  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seasteeks9 
and  on  each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Number  of 

Empty  Barrels 

Barrels  of  Her- 

Bounty paid  on  the 

JBusses. 

carried  out. 

rings  caught. 

Busses. 

£             8. 

J. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

2,085     0 

0 

1772 

168 

41,316 

22,237 

11,055     7 

6 

1773 

190 

42,333 

42,055 

12,510     8 

6 

1774 

248 

59,303 

56,365 

26,952     2 

6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,879 

19,315  15 

0 

1776 

294 

76,32a 

51,863 

21,290     7 

6 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,313 

17,592     2 

6 

1778 

220 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316     2 

6 

1779 

206 

55,194 

29,367 

15,^87     0 

0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,445   12 

6 

1781 

135 

33,992 

16,593 

9,613   15 

6 

Tola 

/,  2,186 

550,943 

318,3*7 

=£155,463   U 

0 

, 

Seastecks            378,347            Bounty  at  a  medium  for  each  barrel  of  sea- 
steeks, £0    8     2$ 

But  a  barrel  of  seasteeks  being  only  reckon- 
ed two-thirds  of  a  barrel  fully  packed;  one 
third  is  deducted,  which  brings  the  bounty 
to > £0  12     3J^ 


|  deducted         126,1 15  J 

Barrels  full 
packed^ 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported,  there  is  besides  a  pre- 
mium of , 0     2 


™l\     252,231f 


8 


SO  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Government  in  money  for  each 
barrel,  is :... £0  14  11| 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit 
for  as  expended  in  curing  each  barrel,  which,  at  a  medium,  is 
of  foreign,  one  bushel  and  one  fourth  of  a  bushel,  at  10*.  a 
bushel,  be  added,  viz. 0  12    6 


the  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to ....  * £i     7    ^»£ 

vol.  11.  K  ic 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  thus,  via. 

Bounty  as  before *£0  14  ll| 

Bat  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt, 
at  1*.  64.  per  bashel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  me- 
dium used  in  caring  each  barrel,  is  added,  via ..0    3     O 

the  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to ^£0  11  1  If 

And,  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Scotland, 
and  pay  the  shilling  a  barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit,  as 
before =£0  12    3f 

From  which  the  Is.  a  barrel  is  to  be  deducted 0     1     0 

^0  11     3i 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the  duty  of  the  fo- 
reign salt  used  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings,  viz .0  12 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  herrings 
entered  for  home  consumption  is ,£1    3 


6 


H 


If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  as  follows,  viz. 
Bounty  on  each  barrel,  brought  in  by  the  busses  as  above,  A0  IS    $f 
From  which  deduct  the  1*.  a  barrel  paid  at  the  time  they 
■re  entered  for  home  consumption 0     1     0 

£0  11     Si 
But  if  to  the  bounty,  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch 
salt,  at  ls<  64.  per  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a 
medium  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  viz. 0    3     0 

the  premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion will  be £0  14    s| 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported  cannot,  perhaps* 
properly  be  considered  as  bounty,  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
consumption  certainly  may. 

An  account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of 
Scotch  Salt  delivered  Duty  free  from  the  Works  there,  for  the  Fishery,  from 
the  5th  of  April  1771  to  the  5th  of  April  1782,  with  a  Medium  of  both 
for  one  Year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scotch  Salt  de- 
livered from 
the  Works. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

From  the  5th  of  April  1171  to  the") 
5th  of  April  1782,              j 

Medium  for  one  year 

936,974 

168,226 

85,159T*T 

1 5,293  T^T 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Bushel  of  Foreign  Salt  weighs  84  lb.  that 
of  British  Salt,  56  lb*  only. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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